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PREFACE. 


The  Woman's  Canadian  Historical  Society  of  Ottawa  was 
formed  on  November  8th,  1899,  between  forty  and  fifty  ladies 
being  present. 

With  added  numbers  has  come  a  greater  earnestness  in 
and  a  keener  appreciation  of  the  work  undertaken,  until  now, 
with  a  membership  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-five,  Ihe 
monthly  meetings  of  the  Society  are  well  attended  and  are 
looked  forward  to  with  undiminished  interest. 

This  Society  has  for  its  object  the  encouragement  of  study 
of  Canadian  history  and  literature,  the  collection  and  preserva- 
tion of  Canadian  historical  records  and  relics,  the  cultivation  of 
a  national  spirit,  and  the  building  up  of  a  Canadian  loyalty 
and  patriotism.  With  these  aims  in  view  a  scheme  of  study 
has  been  prepared  each  year  for  the  guidance  of  the  members, 
forming  a  basis  upon  which  papers  have  been  prepared  and 
read  at  the  regular  meetings  of  the  Society. 

As  these  papers  were  presented  it  was  very  evident  that 
much  valuable  time  and  thought  had  been  given  to  the  differ- 
ent subjects,  that  considerable  research  had  been  made  and 
hidden  treasures  brought  to  light. 


In  order,  therefore,  that  these  efforts  might  not  be  forgot- 
ten, and  for  the  convenience  and  use  of  its  members,  this 
Society  has  deemed  it  advisable  to  publish  these  papers  repre- 
senting, as  they  do,  a  record  of  the  work  done  in  the  last  two 
years. 

While  this  volume  will,  undoubtedly,  have  the  attention  of 
the  entire  membership  of  the  Society,  it  is  hoped  that  others, 
thinking  out  on  similar  lines,  may  find  some  little  interest  in 
its  pages. 

ADELINE   FOSTER. 
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Municipal  Growth  in  the  District  of  Dalhonsie. 


I  have  tried  to  present  the  results  of  a  hurried  and  un- 
completed study  of  what  records  I  could  gather  concerning  the 
establishment  of  local  government  in  our  part  of  the  Dominion. 
It  is  only  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  discover  accurate  informa- 
tion other  than  what  the  dry  bones  of  a  minute  book  can  unfold, 
that  the  need  and  value  of  an  historical  society  is  properly  under- 
stood. There  are  records  back  to  1842,  but  before  that  time,  it  is 
very  difficult  to  obtain  satisfactory  information  concerning  the  rise 
of  institutions,  which  are  the  life  of  our  system  of  Government 
and  guarantee  to  us  freedom  from  the  irksome  weight  of  law 
with  which  a  more  imperfect  organization  hampers.  I  must  ask  the 
indulgence  of  the  Society,  if  I  seem  to  repeat  many  things  that 
are  familiar  to  them,  and  if  I  give  but  a  superficial  sketch  of  what 
deserves  most  careful  and  particular  study. 

To  begin  at  the  beginning  : — 

After  the  settlement  of  Upper  Canada,  Lord  Dorchester  had 
divided  the  province  into  four  districts.  Luneburg,  Mechlenburgh, 
Nassau  and  Hesse,  the  division  being  made  by  drawing  three 
parallel,  perpendicular  lines  on  the  map,  the  first  through  the 
River  Gananoque,  the  second  through  the  River  Trent,  and  the 
third  through  Long  Point  on  Lake  Erie.  This  was  in  1788.  At 
the  opening  session  of  the  first  parliament  of  Upper  Canada,  these 
names  were  changed  to  the  Eastern,  Midland,  Home  and  Western 
districts  respectively.  Counties  took  their  origin  at  the  same  time, 
after  this  fashion.  The  Constitutional  Act  had  provided  that  the 
Assembly  of  Upper  Canada  should  have  not  less  than  sixteen 
members,  so  that  a  smaller  sub-division  was  necessary  for  purposes 
of  parliamentary  representation.  Hence,  Governor  Simcoe  divided 
these  districts  by  a  proclamation  in  July,  1792,  into  nineteen 
counties.  The  County,  however,  did  not  succeed  the  district  until 
1849,  as  a  division  for  municipal  and  judicial  purposes. 
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These  four  districts  were  sub-divided  into  smaller  as  the  popu- 
lation increased.  The  Eastern  district  at  the  end  of  the  first 
quarter  of  the  century  found  itself  partitioned  into  four:  the  East- 
ern, Ottawa,  Johnstown,  and  Bathurst,  the  one  we  are  concerned 
with,  formed  in  1822,  with  Perth  as  district  town. 

Municipal  control  was  partially  in  the  hands  of  the  Justices 
of  the  Peace  assembled  in  the  Courts  of  Quarter  Sessions.  These 
courts  made  their  appearance  with  the  first  Parliament  of  Upper 
Canada.  The  justices  were  appointed  by  the  Crown  and  had  very 
extended  powers.  They  had  the  responsibility  of  erecting  goals 
and  court  houses  and  exacting  the  payment  for  the  same.  They 
had  charge  of  laying  out  and  repairing  the  highways  and  of  mak- 
ing assessments  for  these  purposes.  They  had  the  appointment  of 
district  officers,  including  goalcrs,  town  and  parish  clerks,  pound- 
keepers,  street  and  high- way  surveyors,  inspectors  of  weights  and 
measures,  assessors  and  collectors,  and  the  right  to  fix  their  wage. 
They  controlled  the  establishment  and  regulation  of  markets  in 
various  towns.  They  granted  licenses,  particularly  to  sell  liquor, 
and  to  clergymen  of  dissenting  congregations  authorizing  them 
to  solemnize  marriages,  the  latter  not  to  be  obtained  without  much 
annoyance. 

We  do  not  find  in  such  an  oligarchical  institution  the  germ 
of  popular  local  government,  but  must  seek  it  elsewhere.  The 
township  has  been  justly  called  the  basis  and  unit  of  municipal 
organization  in  Ontario.  Primarily,  a  district  was  a  union  of 
townships  for  municipal  and  judicial  purposes ;  a  county,  a  union 
of  townships  for  representative  and  military  purposes.  Gradually 
the  bounds  of  the  district  narrowed  until  in  most  cases  county  and 
district  co-incided,  until  we  find  in  the  Great  Municipal  Act  of  '49, 
the  district  superceded  entirely  by  the  county  for  every  purpose  of 
government. 

The  U.  E.  Loyalists  brought  with  them  an  institution  in  which 
alone,  we  find  a  hint  of  the  municipal  government  of  to-day, — that 
is,  the  town  meeting.  I  wish  we  had  time  to  dwell  upon  this  most 
interesting  subject.  The  first  of  which  we  have  any  record  was 
held  in  historic  Adolphustown  in  the  same  year  which  saw  the 
adoption  of  an  Act,  "  To  provide  for  the  nomination  and  appoint- 
ment of  parish  and  town  officers."  A  meeting  of  the  freeholders 
of  the  township  might  be  called  by  the  constable  authorized  by 
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two  Justices  of  the  Peace,  for  the  first  Monday  in  March,  in  the 
parish  church  or  chapel,  or  in  some  convenient  place.  The  con- 
stable was  to  preside,  and  the  following  officers  were  to  be  chosen. 
A  town  clerk,  whose  duty  it  was,  to  make  a  true  and  complete  list  of 
every  male  and  female  inhabitant  within  the  limits  of  the  parish 
or  township  for  the  convenience  of  the  justices;  from  two  to  six 
overseers  of  highways  and  fence-viewers;  two  assessors;  one  collec- 
tor; a  pound-keeper;  and  one  of  two  town  wardens,  the  other 
being  chosen  by  the  Established  Church,  and  the  two  desi- 
gnated "  a  corporation  to  represent  the  whole  inhabitants  of  town 
or  parish."  Beyond  simply  electing  these  officers  to  carry  out  the 
laws  made  by  parliament,  the  meeting  had  no  legislative  power, 
save  to  determine  the  height  of  lawful  fences,  and  "  to  ascertain 
and  determine  in  what  manner  and  for  what  periods  horned  cattle, 
horses,  sheep  and  swine  or  any  of  them  shall  be  allowed  to  run  at 
large,  or  to  resolve  that  they  or  any  of  them  shall  be  restrained 
from  so  doing." 

I  have  not  been  able,  as  yet,  to  find  a  record  of  a  town-meeting 
in  Nepean,  earlier  than  1837.  The  Bytown  Gazette  of  Jan.  iQth, 
1837,  has  the  following  : — 

"  At  the  township  meeting  held  here  on  the  second  inst.  (the 
legal  date  had  been  changed  from  March  to  January)  the  following 
persons  were  chosen  office  bearers  for  the  township  of  Nepean  for 
the  year  1837. 

Cominissioners — Geo.  Patterson,  Peter  Aylen  and  Archibald 
Wilson. 

Assessor — Hugh  Bell. 

Collector — Wm.  Graham. 

Pathmasters — Thos.  Cochran,  Win.  Stewart,  Jno.  Chitty, 
Benjamin  Rathwell,  Patrick  Garland,  Andrew  Halliday,  S.  Collins, 
Wm.  Thomson,  Wm  Bell,  Thos.  Grady,  Chester  Chapman,  Bur- 
dock McDonald,  Jno.  Nesbit,  Jno.  Robertson,  H.  Williams,  jr., 
Hy.  Millar,  Conrad  Spain,  Wm.  Hanrahan,  M'l.  Keefe,  Jas.  Waters, 
Wm.  Henry,  Jno.  Rain,  Geo.  Bain.s,  Barney  Hughes,  Johnston 
Brown,  Dan1!.  Fogarly. 

Pound-keepers — Nicholas  Spirks,  Jno.  Parsons,  Alex. 
Kennedy,  Jno.  Murchmore,  Is.  Williams,  S.  Collins,  W.  and  J. 
Thomson,  Hugh  Bell,  C.  Chapman,  Jno.  Graham. 

A.  J.  CHRISTIE, 

Township  Clerk." 
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N.B. — Such  of  the  above  as  have  not  already  taken  the  oath 
of  ^office  are  requested  to  call  on  the  Clerk  and  do  so/7 
Here,  surely,  we  have  the  fathers  of  the  County  of  Carleton  ! 

Let  me  close  an  imperfect  resume*  by  quoting  from  the  volu- 
minous report  of  the  Municipal  Commission  appointed  by  the 
Ontario  Government,— "Thus  for  many  years  nearly  all  those 
matters  usually  regarded  as  municipal  in  their  character  were 
managed  by  the  legislature  or  by  the  justices  of  the  peace  in 
quarter  sessions.  Besides  the  election  of  township  officers  who 
when  elected,  were  subject  to  the  control  of  the  justices  in  session, 
and  the  election  of  school  trustees,  the  people  were  allowed  to  man- 
age nothing  directly,  except  to  make  regulations  respecting  the 
running  at  large  of  cattle  and  swine.  There  was  progress  in  other 
directions  *  *  *  But  the  right  to  manage  their  own  affairs  in 
their  own  way  was  withheld  from  the  people,  and  although  they 
were  represented  in  one  branch  of  the  legislature  which  for  many 
years  discharged  the  functions  of  a  Central  Mtmicipal  Council,  the 
powers  of  the  representatives  were  confined  within  narrow  limits." 

Before  discussing  the  new  order  of  things  brought  about  by 
that  most  important  step  in  advance,  the  District  Councils  Bill  of 
1841  which  transferred  municipal  legislation  from  the  hands  of 
the  Justices  of  the  Peace  into  the  care  of  a  body  of  men  elected 
by  the  people, — let  me  merely  mention  another  change  which 
heralded  again  our  urban  municipalities.  It  had  to  do  with 
the  privileges  granted  to  incorporated  towns.  The  increase  of 
towns  made  necessary  some  provision  for  a  police;  moreover,  their 
control  by  the  Quarter  Sessions  was,  to  say  the  least,  awkward  and 
ineffectual.  So  the  House  of  Assembly,  in  1832,  was  driven  to 
organize  a  board  of  police  for  the  town  of  Brockville  on  an  en- 
tirely new  principle.  It  was  called  "  the  President  and  Board  of 
Police,"  and  had  four  members  elective  by  the  people.  This  gave 
the  people  for  the  first  time  control  over  their  municipal  affairs. 
Bills  succeeded  each  other,  forming  these  boards  in  other  towns,  in 
Hamilton,  in  Belleville,  Cornwall  and  Port  Hope  within  a  couple 
of  years  later.  Toronto  was  incorporated  in  1834  with  ua  Mayor, 
Aldermen  and  Common  Councillors  and  other  officers  for  the 
management  of  the  affairs  of  said  city."  So  that  we  see,  that  from 
'34  to  '37  much  was  done  to  establish  municipal  government  in  the 
towns. 


In  '35  several  changes  for  the  better  were  made  in  the  enact- 
ments regarding  township  meetings.  The  most  important  one 
was  the  election  of  Commissioners  to  whom  were  now  transferred 
many  of  the  powers  respecting  the  construction  and  repairs  of 
roads  and  bridges  which  the  justices  had  up  to  now  exercised.  The 
only  funds  however,  controlled  by  the  Commissioners  were  those 
obtained  by  commutation  of  statute  labor  and  what  was  paid  under 
the  Wild  Lands  Assessment  Act  for  lands  in  the  township.  In 
turning  over  the  pages  of  a  file  of  the  Bytown  Gazette  I  was  much 
interested  to  find  the  following  disagreement  ventilated,  which 
occurred  shortly  after  the  town-meeting  of  Nepean  that  I  spoke  of, 
when  the  Commissioners  were  evidently  the  second  appointment 
under  the  new  act.  It  throws  light  as  well,  on  the  progress 
Bytown  has  made  in  the  few  years  of  her  existence. 

BYTOWN,  30TH  JANUARY,  1837. 

(A  copy  of  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Attorney-General,  Nov.  12,  1836.) 
Dr.  Christie,  Editor  of  Gazette,— 

The  Prov.  Act  4  Geo.  4  Cap.  9,  provides  that  the  Statute 
Labor  in  the  several  towns  shall  be  performed  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Magistrates. 

Under  this  Act  the  Magistrates  of  the  district  of  Bathurst  in 
General  Quarter  Sessions  assembled,  Dec.  1835,  appointed  survey- 
ors of  streets  for  Perth,  Richmond  and  Bytown.  The  surveyor 
appointed  for  Bytown  declined  to  act,  (they  mostly  either  declined 
or  failed  to  act :  F.  G.  K.)  and  another  was  appointed  and  accepted 
office  the  at  the  Sessions  in  March  1836, — but  he  also  declined  to 
act  in  the  month  of  July  following. 

The  Act  referred  to  above  was  not  repealed  by  that  commonly 
called  the  Township  Officers  Act — but  at  the  meeting  for  the 
Township  of  Nepean  held  at  Bytown  under  this  Act  on  the  4th  of 
January  last,  the  Commissioners  appointed  insisted  upon  their  juris- 
diction extending  to  Bytown ;  and  this  jurisdiction  they  have 
persisted  to  exercise. 

In  the  meantime  a  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bytown 
refused  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  Commissioners  over 
the  statute  labour  in  the  town,  in  consequence  of  which  they  are 
summoned  to  appear  before  the  Commissioners  of  the  Township 
on  Friday  the  i8th  inst.  for  neglect  or  refusal  to  perform  it. 
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The  Commissioners  insist  upon  it  that  Bytown  is  not  a  t&wn* 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Magistrates  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  : 

First,  by  reputation. 

Second,  by  the  number  of  houses  and  population. 

Bytown  having  about  1300  inhabitants  with  four  churches 
and  chapels ;  Perth  about  900  and  Richmond  about  200, — the  two 
latter  being  described  as  towns  in  Acts  4  Geo.  4  Cap.  2,  and  4 
Wm.  4,  31  Cap.  respectively. 

The  undersigned  request  to  know  whether  the  Commissioners 
of  the  township  of  Nepean,  Messrs.  Peter  Aylen,  Wm.  Graham, 
and  Ed.  L.  Wood  have  or  have  not  exceeded  their  jurisdiction,  and 
if  they  have,  what  course  the  Magistrates  should  pursue  to  restrain 
them." 

The  Attorney-General's  reply  followed,  dated  the  iSth  of  Jan.* 
1837,  and  naturally  upheld  the  Magistrates.  This  is  one  of  many 
instances  proving  the  confusion  of  the  various  Municpal  Acts  in 
working,  and  their  need  of  revision  into  one  comprehensive  bill. 

It  is  plain  that  Bytown  had  no  incorporated  existence  up  to 
this  time,  nor  had  she  until  1847,  when  a  special  bill  was  passed, 
"  an  Act  to  incorporate  the  Town  of  Bytown."  There  was,  how- 
ever, a  Council  which  met  within  her  bounds  for  five  years 
previous,  of  the  greatest  interest  to  us  as  students  of  local  history. 
Let  me  emphasise  the  fact  that  the  District  Councils  Act  of  1841 
instituted  a  new  era  in  local  government.  As  I  have  indicated, 
most  of  the  powers  hitherto  exercised  by  the  Justices  of  the  Peace 
were  transferred  to  District  Councils,  constituted  Municipal  Cor- 
porations. They  were  authorized  to  make  by-laws  relating  to 
roads  and  bridges,  public  buildings,  schools,  the  expenses  of  the 
administration  of  Justice,  the  appointment  of  road  surveyors  and 
officers  and  were  given  a  restricted  authority  to  levy  assessments 
and  taxes. 

I  do  not  need  to  remind  you  of  the  character  of  Bytown  at 
this  time.  There  were  two  small  villages  of  Upper  and  Lower 
town  separated  by  a  wooded  spur  of  the  hill  where  the  barracks 
stood.  It  was  a  lumbering  centre,  a  lively,  busy  place.  There 
was  an  abundance  of  intelligence  and  business  enterprise,  but  the 
conditions  of  life  were  of  the  rudest.  The  roads  into  Bytown 
on  every  side  were  hopelessly  bad.  The  roads  in  town  were  in 
the  same  condition.  Statute  labor  was  the  only  means  of  con- 


stracting  and  repairing  them  and  though  every  male  inhabitant 
over  twenty-one  was  liable,  still  the  Justices  had  difficulty  always, 
and  were  mostly  careless,  in  exacting  it  strictly.  The  system  of 
common  schools  education  was  in  its  earliest  infancy.  It  was  the 
era  of  the  shiners.  It  was  a  time  of  hot  party  feeling  all  over  the 
country.  It  was  a  time  of  brawls,  and  rough  and  ready  fighting, 
of  back  country  settlement  life.  Whiskey  was  altogether  too 
cheap  and  plentiful,  there  were  always  two  or  three  corps  of 
regulars  to  make  the  town  lively,  all  the  trade  between  Lower 
and  Upper  Canada  went  by  on  the  Rideau  Canal,  sometimes  hund- 
reds of  emigrants  passed  through  in  a  day,  and  here  the  lumber- 
men congregated,  after  a  winter  in  the  woods,  to  spend  their  money 
and  see  the  sights.  The  proximity  to  Lower  Canada  afforded  an 
easy  escape  to  offenders.  Culprits,  whose  transgressions  were  too 
flagrant  or  who  were  inadvertently  captured,  were  occasionally 
thurst  into  the  black  hole  at  the  barracks,  preparatory  to  being 
sent  to  Perth. 

Much  has  been  said  by  writers  concerning  the  unruly  element 
in  Bytown  life  and  the  papers  of  early  days  would  seem  to  counten- 
ance their  assertions.  In  a  Gazette  dated  the  nth  of  March,  1837, 
there  is  a  notice  signed  by  four  Justices  of  the  Peace  which  speaks  of 
"various  riotous  and  unlawful  assemblies  attended  with  gross 
breaches  of  the  peace  having  lately  taken  place  in  Bytown,  to  the 
great  terror  of  the  peaceable  inhabitants  by  parties  of  armed  men," 
and  they  declare  their  intention  to  "  put  an  end  to  the  disorders 
which  have  so  long  disgraced  the  town,"  calling  upon  all  well 
disposed  householders  to  come  forward  immediately  and  be  sworn 
in  as  special  constables. 

There  was  also  an  "  Association  for  the  Preservation  of  the 
Public  Peace  in  Bytown  "  to  which  all  the  prominent  citizens  be- 
longed. The  fee  was  not  less  than  53.  payable  in  advance  and  its 
funds  were  of  course  to  defray  the  heavy  expenses  of  a  practice 
which  obliged  both  offender  and  accuser  to  journey  to  Perth  for 
trial.  Its  object,  to  quote  from  a  report  published  in  the  daily 
paper,  was  to  afford  "mutual  protection  against  felonious  assault" 
which  again  does  not  say  much  for  the  character  of  the  town. 

They  have  always  been  public  spirited  citizens  in  Lower  Town, 
for  in  1836  we  find  a  fire  club  organized  and  sufficient  money  raised 
by  voluntary  subscriptions,  to  purchase  a  fire  engine,  which  was 
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properly  pronounced  "  one  of  great  power  and  on  the  most  approv- 
ed plan,  and  said  by  Mr.  Garth  the  engineer  of  the  Montreal  Water 
Co.,  to  be  the  best  engine  in  Lower  Canada."  There  was  great 
jubilation  in  By  town  when  it  arrived. 

Two  other  events  mark  the  town's  progress.  The  organiza- 
tion of  a  company  of  volunteers  by  Capt.  Bolton,  of  which  the 
first  officers  were  Capt.  Geo.  Baker,  Lieut.  H.  Le  Leviere,  and  Ensign 
Wm.  Addison  with  sixty  men  in  command;  and  the  establishment 
of  two  reading  rooms,  one  in  the  British  Hotel,  Upper  Town,  the 
other  in  McArthur's  Hotel,  Lower  Town,  (The  'Atheneaum). 

The  agitation  to  form  a  separate  district  with  By  town  as  its 
capital  was  persisted  in  for  a  period  of  twelve  or  fifteen  years  before 
it  succeeded.  Commenting  on  a  public  meeting  held  for  this  pur- 
pose in  1836,  it  is  asserted  in  the  Gazette  that  already  the  legisla- 
ture had  been  eight  times  petitioned.  When  the  bill  did  come  to 
light  in  1838  there  were  certain  clauses  which  made  it  imprac- 
ticable, in  particular,  one  ordering  the  site  to  be  on  ground  set 
apart  for  that  purpose.  There  is  a  curious  long,  indignant  editor- 
ial on  the  contents  of  this  unsatisfactory  bill  in  the  newspaper  I 
have  so  often  referred  to,  of  the  date  of  the  nth,  of  April  1838, 
which  will  bear  quotation.  Speaking  of  the  proviso  re  the  required 
site,thewritersays,~uNow  this  is  a  proviso  which  demands  consider- 
ation. In  the  first  place  Bytown  is  surrounded  by  liberal  and  disin- 
terested individuals  who  were  ready  to  give  a  portion  of  land  (now 
their  own  private  property)  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  these  public 
buildings.  Among  those  we  may  mention  Nicholas  Sparks  Esq, 
who  two  years  ago  offered  a  site  for  such  erection  on  the  best  of 
terms.  Since  then  a  Mr.  Besserer,  who  is  said  to  be  proprietor  of 
a  tract  of  ground  lying  between  Bytown  and  the  Rideau  River  has 
offered  a  sufficient  quantity  of  ground  for  the  same  purposes  and 
there  is  little  doubt  but  Mr.  Le  Breton,  the  landed  proprietor 
on  the  3rd  side  of  Bytown,  would  act  with  equal  liberality  in 
granting  a  site  for  the  buildings  of  the  district.  Now  in  the  face 
of  all  these  plain  facts,  we  would  ask  where  was  the  necessity  for 
introducing  such  a  clause  into  the  bill,  unless  with  the  plain  and 
obvious  intention  of  defrauding  the  operators  or  benefitting  private 
individuals.  It  is  well  known  to  many  that  Col.  By,  with  a  pre- 
voyance  beyond  what  many  possess,  when  he  obtained  permission 
of  Lord  Dalhousie  to  lease  the  Government  lands  for  the  erection 


of  Bytown,  reserved  a  portion  for  public  buildings,  well  aware  that 
this  embryo  village  would  one  day  attain  to  celebrity.  But  there 
unhappily  exists  no  record  of  such  a  reservation — and  if  there  did, 
what  would  be  the  consequence  ; — erect  public  buildings  of  a  dis- 
trict destined  soon  to  be  most  important  in  Upper  Canada  upon  a 
petty  lease." 

It  was  two  years  before  the  bill  was  amended  sufficiently  to 
become  practicable,  and  two  more  passed  before  the  district  of 
Dalhouse  came  into  actual  existence  with  the  completion  of  the 
court-house,  and  the  appointment  of  district  officers  by  the  Crown. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  minutes  of  the  first  session  of  the  first 
Council  of  the  District  of  Dalhousie.  We  find  it  dated,  Tuesday, 
Aug.  9,  1842,  in  the  temporary  court  in  Bytown.  There  were 
twelve  Councillors  present,  representing  ten  townships.  Jno. 
Thompson  and  G.  W.  Baker  stood  for  Nepean,  Robt.  Johnston  for 
Huntley,  Wm.  Mackey  and  Robt.  Grant  for  Goulburn,  Hamnett 
Pinhey  for  March,  Jno.  Buckham  for  Torbolton,  Jno.  Neile  for 
Fitzroy,  Wm.  Smith  for  Gloucester,  Arch'd  McDonell  for  Osgoode, 
Jno.  Price  for  Marlboro,  and  Jno.  Thomson,  for  North  Gower.  The 
Hon.  Thos.  McKay,  Warden,  presided.  Four  standing  committees 
were  at  once  appointed, — on  Public  Improvements,  on  Finance,  on 
Schools,  and  on  Statute  Labor.  In  obedience  to  the  Act,  the 
names  of  three  candidates  for  Clerk  of  the  District  were  sent  in 
for  the  Governor-General  to  make  a  choice  of, — these  were,  G.  P. 
Baker,  G.  B.  Lyon  and  Alex.  Gibb. 

Surveyors  of  roads  were  appointed,  Clement  Bradley  for 
Gloucester,  Stephen  Burritt  for  Marlboro,  David  Maclaren  for 
Torbolton  and  March,  Jas.  Howe  for  Fitzroy,  Jas.  Lindsay  for 
North  Gower,  Jno.  Kennedy  for  Osgoode,  and  Jno.  Robertson  for 
Nepean. 

Nearly  all  the  transactions  of  the  Sessions  had  to  do  with 
projected  improvements  of  roads.  In  Bytown,  what  is  now  Well- 
ington street  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  waterworks  and  the  cliff, 
was  condemned  as  in  a  dangerous  state,  the  Richmond  Road  starting 
from  that  point  needed  to  be  re-surveyed  and  re-built,  the  Conces- 
sion line  between  lots  C.  &  D.,  or  in  other  words  Wellington  street, 
between  Upper  and  Lower  town  needed  to  be  opened  up,  and  a 
petition  to  that  effect  was  addressed  to  the  officer  in  command  of 
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the  Royal  Engineers,  the  hill  on  Rideau  Street  had  to  be  cut  down,, 
and  the  bridge  over  the  Rideau  repaired.  However,  to  accom- 
plish these  things  took  more  than  one  Session.  Indeed,  the  good 
intentions  of  the  Council  were  mostly  made  of  none  effect  for  lack 
of  funds.  The  commutation  of  Statute  labor  had  still  to  be 
principally  depended  upon  to  carry  out  these  improvements  and 
was  entirely  inadequate.  The  common  reply  to  petitions  asking 
improvements  or  alterations  to  this  or  that  highway,  was  that  the 
Council  was  quite  willing,  provided  they  incurred  no  expense. 

A  resolution  adopting  a  petition  to  the  legislature  asking  for 
an  Act  to  alter  the  construction  of  trains  in  order  to  prevent  cahots 
in  the  winter  roads,  gives  us  a  revelation  of  the  social  progress  we 
have  made  in  sixty  years.  I  doubt  if  many  of  my  hearers  know 
what  either  a  train  or  a  cahot  really  is. 

One  of  the  most  important  doings  of  this  Session,  which  had 
to  be  repeated  at  the  next,  was  the  drafting  of  a  memorial  to  the 
Governor-General  protesting  against  the  studied  neglect  of  the 
legislature  in  regard  to  the  needs  of  this  section  of  the  province, 
and  asking  assistance  to  build  roads  from  Bytown  to  Kempville, 
and  from  Bytown  to  Fitzroy.  This  memorial,  which  is  too  long 
to  quote  here,  is  revelatory  of  the  justice  of  the  universal  discon- 
tent with  the  measures  of  the  legislature,  prior  to  the  union  of 
the  provinces.  This  district  had  contributed  ^250,000  in  taxes 
during  25  years,  and  another  ^500,000  in  lumber  dues,  yet  had 
received  practically  no  re-embursement  in  the  way  of  local  im- 
provements, in  spite  of  the  fact  that  over  ^3,000,000  had  been 
appropriated  within  the  previous  ten  years  to  public  improvements 
westerly  from  Kingston  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  not  including  loans 
to  companies,  upwards  of  ^100,000.  "  Yet,"  concluded  the 
memorial,  "  not  a  penny  has  ever  been  appropriated  out  of  the 
enormous  sum  specified  for  the  improvement  of  any  part  of  the 
District  of  Dalhousie  or  its  neighborhood,  with  the  exception  of 
the  sum  of  ^28,000  within  the  last  few  months  for  a  bridge  across 
the  Ottawa." 

It  is  significant  of  the  imperfection  of  the  District  Councils 
Bill  that  a  petition  is  drawn  up  to  the  legislature  asking  its  amend-* 
rnent,,  and  it  is  worth  while  to  indicate  why  these  Councils  were 
able  to  accomplish  so  little. 

There  were  only  Quarterly  Sessions.     Extraordinary  Sessions 
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might  be  convened  at  the  call  of  the  governor  but  could  only  last 
six  days.  The  distances  the  Councilors  had  to  come  at  their  own 
expence  interfered  with  the  attendance. 

Committees  could  only  meet  during  the  Sessions  of  the 
Council. 

The  paid  officers  were  crown  appointees,  such  as  the  clerk  of 
the  district,  the  district  surveyor,  the  treasurer,  and  so  were  not 
answerable  to  the  people.  The  warden  was  also  appointed  by  the 
crown. 

No  by-law  came  into  force  until  sanctioned  by  the  Governor- 
in-Council  and  could  be  disallowed  by  him. 

The  district  surveyor,  virtually  independent  of  the  council 
had  certain  powers  which  often  interfered  with  public  works. 

The  Council  could  be  dissolved  at  the  will  of  the  Governor, 
if  it  persisted  in  measures  displeasing  to  the  central  government. 
And  notwithstanding  this  clogging  of  the  wheels,  there  remained 
besides  the  chief  hindrances,  i.  e.  the  limited  power  of  assessment, 
and  no  provisions  being  made  for  loans  such  as  took  their  rise  with 
the  bill  of  1849. 

It  is  plain  to  anyone  familiar  with  this  initial  bill  that  the 
Councils  could  do  little  harm,  and  unfortunately,  little  good  with 
out  the  connivance  of  the  Provincial  Government. 

Knowing  the  facts,  it  is  not  surprising  on  looking  over  the 
minutes  of  a  period  of  years,  to  find  how  little  is  acconiplisheci 
after  all,  in  the  principal  subject  of  resolutions  and  by-laws,  viz 
the  laying  out  and  improvement  of  roads  and  bridges.  The  chief 
revelations  of  the  minutes  are  not  concerning  what  is  accomplished 
but  rather  concerning  the  appaling  conditions  of  highways  every^ 
where  and  what  is  needed  to  be  accomplished.  They  are  afraid  to 
sanction  the  cutting  away  of  the  cliff  at  Pooley's  Bridge  where  at 
that  time  a  single  cart  had  difficulty  in  passing,  lest  the  expenses 
should  fall  on  the  council.  It  took  a  number  of  sessions  for  any 
improvement  to  become  trj.e  subject  of  a  by-law  and  I  know  not 
how  long  to  accomplish  its  enforcement.  Take  for  illustration, 
the  subject  of  the  laying  of  plank  walks  in  Lower  Bytown. 

At  the  November  Session  of  1843  Mr.  Baker  presented  the 
petition  of  Simon  Fraser  and  116  others  praying  to  have  their 
Statute  Labor  commuted  for  the  purpose  of  laying  plank  walks 
in  the  main  streets;  and  by  the  way,  this  is  the  first  hint  of  public 
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plank  walks  in  By  town.  The  by-law  was  passed  at  the  next  sess- 
ion, three  months  later.  In  November  1844  we  find  a  resolution 
moved  by  Mr.  Hinton  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Bearman  that  the  com- 
mutation money  for  Statute  Labor  collected  by  Mr.  Musgrove,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  plank  walks  on  Rideau  and  Sussex  Streets, 
be  handed  over  to  the  district  surveyor  to  be  expended  in  forward- 
ing the  proposed  work,  and  that  those  who  have  not  performed 
their  Statute  Labor  or  commuted  the  same,  be  proceeded  against 
forthwith.  A  later  resolution  also  sanctions  a  plank  walk  from 
Rideau  Street  to  the  Court  House  out  of  the  same  funds.  The 
time  of  deliberation  is  not  yet  passed,  for  at  the  next  session  again 
in  February,  1845,  the  latter  clause  is  re-considered  and  the  in- 
habitants of  Nicholas  Street  ordered  to  commute  their  Statute 
Labor  to  pay  the  expense  of  the  plank  walk  from  Rideau  Street 
to  the  Court  House. 

At  this  same  Session  another  interesting  petition  occurs. 
Many  of  you  will  remember  the  "haunted  house"  of  some  years 
ago  on  Wellington  street  below  Bay,  with  its  long  flight  of  front 
steps.  Listen  to  this  : — 

"  No.  4. — A  petition  from  E.  V.  Cortlandt,  praying  for  per- 
mission to  erect  steps  to  his  front  door  and  to  occupy  5  feet  of  the 
street,  was  presented  by  Mr.  Bearman,  and  read  by  the  Clerk.  It 
was  moved  that  the  prayer  of  the  petition  be  granted.  Mr.  Christie 
having  been  heard  at  the  bar  of  the  Council  on  the  subject  of  the 
petition,  it  was  moved  in  amendment,  that  Dr.  V.  Cortlandt  be 
allowed  to  erect  a  flight  of  steps  to  his  front  door,  provided  they 
do  not  advance  more  than  five  feet  from  the  front  door  of  his 
house.  Carried." 

I  shall  only  permit  myself  to  mention  one  other  side  light  on 
Bytown,  and  I  chose  that  one  out  of  many,  because  it  explains  the 
undertaking  of  the  second  Council  of  Bytown  in  1848  to  appro- 
priate ,£300  out  of  a  sadly  lacking  treasury,  unable  to  borrow 
money  and  with  some  hundred  pounds  of  indebtedness. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Baker,  seconded  by  Mr.  Sumner,  "that  where- 
as the  basin  in  the  centre  of  George  street,  is  the  cause  of  great 
sickness  during  the  heats  of  summer,  the  respective  officers  of  the 
ordnance  be  requested  to  construct  a  barrel  drain,  or  to  take  any 
other  steps  to  remedy  the  evil  complained  of,  and  that  the  clerk  of 
the  Council  transmit  to  the  respective  officers  a  copy  of  this  resolu- 
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tion."  No  wonder  the  Council  of  '48  voted  for  the  construction 
of  a  drain  along  George  street.  Fever  and  small-pox  and  sickness 
of  all  kinds  were  rampant  in  the  old  north  ward.  Think  of  living 
in  a  swamp  with  green,  slimy  pools  at  your  door  !  This,  too,  is  the 
first  indication  I  have  discovered  in  the  district  minutes,  of  any 
public  attention  being  given  to  drainage. 

I  have  transgressed  too  long  on  your  patience.  Yet  I  have 
not  really  entered  on  my  study  proper,  the  foregoing  being  merely 
introductory.  I  might  have  plunged  at  once  into  the  records  of 
the  Town  Council,  but  I  felt,  for  myself,  and  I  am  sure  you  will 
agree,  that  the  origin  of  our  municipal  institutions  are  too  little 
known,  and  that,  unless  some  proper  historical  foundation  is  laid 
for  such  a  study,  little  is  gained  that  is  instructive,  though  much 
that  is  curious  and  of  general  interest. 

What  we  need  in  Ottawa,  as  in  other  Canadian  cities,  is  a  more 
intelligent  interest  in  our  municipal  affairs.  It  is  the  duty  of 
societies  such  as  ours  to  foster  and  give  all  encouragement  to  such 
an  interest.  How  can  we  encourage  interest  in  something  of  which 
we  know  and  care  nothing  ?  Municipal  government  is  an  institu- 
tion to  which  British  people  owe  a  great  part  of  their  liberty,  of 
their  unconsciousness  of  living  under  many  and  stringent  laws 
owing  to  the  perfection  of  the  organization,  something  unknown 
in  other  countries.  Surely  we  ought  to  know  something  of  its  origin 
and  nature,  and  of  the  efforts  and  sacrifices  our  forefathers  made  to 
obtain  it. 

F.  GERTRUDE  KENNY. 
MARCH  29x11,  1900. 


Some  Account  of  Bytown. 


It  will  be  evident  that  the  writer  has  attempted,  in  the  pre- 
paration of  this  paper,  rather  to  suggest  certain  lines  of  investiga- 
tion than  to  present  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  settlement  of  our 
particular  corner  of  Canada.  Parkman  has  made  the  voyages  of 
the  early  explorers  up  the  river  of  Outceawais  delightfully  familiar 
to  us  all ;  other  historians  have  been  attracted  by  the  romance  and 
excitement  of  those  brave,  adventurous  days ;  but  no  one  has 
reproduced  in  a  more  vivid  and  inimitable  fashion  than  Mr.  Benja- 
min Suite,  the  inhospitable  shores  and  warring  Indian  tribes  of 
Champlain's  day,  the  voyageurs  and  traders  who  followed  him,  the 
first  sparse  settlements  on  the  Lower  Ottawa,  down  to  those  times 
of  happy  augury  when  Philemon  Wright  and  his  associates  found- 
ed Hull  on  the  opposite  shore.  Nor  does  he  end  there.  As  he 
tells  it,  the  story  of  the  building  of  the  Rideau  Canal,  which  gave 
a  reason  for  the  coming  together  of  the  village  whose  evolution 
still  goes  on  before  our  eyes,  is  full  of  romance  and  incitement  to 
patriotic  pride. 

I  fancy  the  inuch-talked-of  trip  into  the  Yukon  is  little  more 
hazardous  than  the  hard  journey  up  the  Ottawa  was  in  the  days  of 
the  first  French  explorers.  The  island  Allumette,  the  head-quar- 
ters of  the  Algonquin  Indians,  was  then  within  the  confines  of 
nowhereland,  and  Champlain,  as  we  all  know,  made  men  marvel 
at  his  hardihood  in  daring  to  push  his  way  thus  far.  He  was  prob- 
ably only  the  third  European  who  passed  the  "  Place  des  Rideaux," 
and  saw  the  Chaudiere  in  the  beauty  we  can  only  imagine.  To  the 
Algonquins,  whose  hunting-ground  at  that  period  was  the  valley 
of  the  Ottawa,  the  Chaudiere  and  its  neighourhood  were  places  of 
importance.  There  are  many  interesting,  shadowy  bits  of  history 
gathered  around  the. meeting  place  of  three  rivers.  It  is  always 
mentioned  in  the  annals  of  explorers,  and  we  discover  that  we  can. 
not  flatter  ourselves  that  we  were  first  to  perceive  the  commercial 
advantages  of  our  city.  Long  ere  a  white  man  dreamed  that  there 
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were  such  rushing  waters  and  vast  stretches  of  hill  and  valley 
waiting  to  be  preyed  upon>  these  very  places,  we  are  told,  were  the 
goal  of  yearly  trading  expeditions  of  Indian  tribes  who  lived 
thousands  of  miles  apart.  All  kinds  of  produce  changed  owners 
here — the  tobacco  of  distant  Virginia,  the  pumpkins  and  squashes 
and  melons  of  the  agricultural  Hurons,  and  the  bark  canoes  of  the 
more  southerly  tribes  for  the  warm,  beautiful  furs  of  the  Algon- 
quins  and  the  tribes  still  further  north.  These  annual  fairs  con- 
tinued for  many  years  after  the  French  had  established  trading- 
posts  along  the  St.  Lawrence.  But  not  only  were  these  places  of 
note  as  centres  of  Indian  trade  ;  we  find,  too,  that  whenever  the 
Chaudiere  is  spoken  of  by  early  French  writers  there  are  hints  of 
the  veneration  with  which  the  Algonquins  regarded  it.  It  was  a 
religious  shrine,  where,  no  matter  what  danger  of  lurking  foe,  a 
propitating  sacrifice  must  be  offered.  That  oftentimes  there  was 
a  real  danger,  many  tales  of  bloodshed  happening  with  such  a  be- 
ginning testify. 

We  have  all  heard  of  the  proposed  Georgian  Bay  Canal, 
but,  I  wonder,  are  we  all  aware  that  such  a  trade  channel 
would  be  but  a  return  to  the  route  which  was  the  customary 
one  for  two  hundred  years  that  we  know  of  to  the  Georgian 
Bay  and  the  country  beyond.  How  many  trains  of  Indian 
canoes  and  Indian  braves  have  passed  along  this  thorny  way  of 
many  portages  !  What  a  procession  of  heroic  missionaries  have 
paddled  these  waters  and  torn  their  feet  on  the  rocky  shores,  going 
some  of  them  to  death,  and  some  of  them  to  tortures  worse  that 
death  !  What  stout-hearted  coureurs-de-bois,  what  cheery  voya- 
geurs  have  floated  by  into  the  north  and  west  to  the  life  of  the 
woods  !  Oftentimes  of  a  summer  night  the  waters,  and  the  wind 
in  the  trees  along  the  shores  of  the  river  seem  to  be  murmuring 
and  whispering  stories  of  those  dauntless  travellers. 

It  seems  a  strange  thing,  nowadays,  to  remember  that  hardly 
more  than  seventy  years  ago  these  regions  were  known  as  the 
Upper  Ottawa,  and  still  considered  a  wild,  inaccessible  district, 
Philemon  Wright's  account  of  his  exploration  of  the  township  of 
Hull,  and  ultimate  settlement  there,  makes  interesting  reading. 
He  tells  us  that  when  he  first  came  to  spy  out  the  land  in  1799,  in 
order  to  obtain  any  idea  at  all  of  the  nature  of  the  country,  he  had 
to  climb  one  towering  tree  after  another.  Had  he  climbed  to  the 
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top  of  a  rugged  pine  on  the  heights,  let  us  say,  of  Ashburnham 
Hill,  what  would  he  have  seen  ?  No  Gothic  architecture,  certainly  ; 
rather,  forest,  swamps,  brushwood  and  beaver  meadows.  At  his 
feet,  stretching  southward,  he  would  see  the  primeval  forest ;  to  the 
north  beyond  the  terraced  hill  slope,  low  ground  covered  with 
dwarf  cedars,  jumper  and  brush — what  we  now  call  the  flats  ;  then 
the  sweep  of  the  river  as  it  rushed  through  the  wooded  isles 
strung  across  to  the  north  shore,  where  his  proposed  settlement 
was  to  locate.  Eastward  the  mists  were  rising  from  a  swamp 
covering  the  acres  between  what  is  now  Lyon  and  O'Connor 
Streets,  possibly  reaching  as  far  south  as  Maria  Street,  and  if  he 
looked  closely  he  might  trace  an  outlet  to  the  waters  of  this  quag- 
mire, as  they  flowed  down  what  is  now  Queen  Street,  and  rushed 
over  the  steep  at  the  rear  of  what  was  to  be  the  site  of  the  Russell 
House,  into  the  pond  which  eventually  changed  into  the  canal 
basin.  Had  he  followed  the  creek's  course,  he  would  have  dis- 
covered the  beavers  keeping  their  dam  at  the  eastern  end. 

This  creek,  which  controlled  the  geography  of  Lower  Town, 
and  decided  the  situation  of  the  earliest  buildings  erected  in  Bytown, 
flowed  diagonally  across  Rideau  Street,  thence  along  King  Street, 
until  it  lost  itself  in  the  universal  swamp  of  Lower  Town.  Along 
the  Lower  Creeks,  which  Colonel  By  utilized  as  a  by-wash  for  his 
canal,  just  beyond  the  settlement,  wild  duck  and  plovers  were 
plentiful  in  the  ^o's.  As  for  Upper  Town,  listen  to  W.  P.  Lett : 

"For  when  across  the  Sapper's  bridge, 
The  prospect  was  a  fine  beech  ridge, 
And  'Gibson's  corner,'  in  old  time, 
For  squirrel  hunting  was  most  prime." 

"Then  the  deer 

To  Bank  Street  church's  site  drew  near, 
And  ruffed-grouse,  wrongly  named  partridge, 
Whirled  and  drummed  between  the  ridges. 

"And  when  the  swamp  down  Slater  street 
Was  cleared,  a  dozen  snipe  would  greet 
At  every  step  the  sportman's  eye. 
Oh !  glorious  spot  of  days  gone  by  !" 

The  countryside  was  full  of  wolves  and  deer.  My  grand- 
mother, who  married  in  '34,  used  to  tell  my  father  tales  of  many  a 
day  spent  alone  in  the  log  house  of  those  days,  with  the  wolves 
howling  madly  around,  the  fiercest  of  them  thrusting  their  noses 
against  the  window-pane.  That  was  within  eight  miles  of  Ottawa. 
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Nearly  all  the  old  settlers  could  boast  of  a  bear-fight.  Mr.  Suite 
writes  that,  as  late  as  1860,  a  deer  was  seen  from  the  windows  of 
Parliament  to  leap  into  the  river,  pursued  by  hunting  dogs. 

The  enterprise  of  Philemon  Wright  prospered,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years  a  little  village  grew  up  at  the  foot  of  the  Gat- 
ineau  hills,  until  in  1820,  there  was  a  population  of  703  souls. 
But  the  bluffs  of  the  opposite  shore  were  still  solitary,  and  no  sign 
was  visible  of  the  fast  approaching  change.  Meanwhile  the  sur- 
rounding country  was  gradually  being  settled.  It  was  in  1811 
that  Ira  Honeywell  made  his  way  through  the  wilds  from  Prescott, 
cleared  a  farm  and  made  a  home  on  the  south  shore  above  the 
Chaudiere.  Others  followed  until,  in  1818-19,  we  find  a  succession 
of  farms  along  the  river  front.  It  is  interesting  to  know  that  the 
names  of  these  first  settlers  are :  Holt,  Honeywell,  Moore,  Mc- 
Connell  and  Thompson,  their  land  ranging  in  the  order  named- 
We  realize  how  young  we  are  as  a  people,  remembering  that  the 
first  child  born  on  the  south  shore  was  a  John  Honeywell  in  1811. 
It  was  Martin  Moore,  the  historian  of  the  County  of  Carleton  tells 
us,  speaking  of  these  settlers,  who  drove  the  corpse  of  the  Duke  of 
Richmond  with  a  double  yoke  of  oxen  from  Chapman's  to  the 
"  Landing."  The  mention  of  the  later  place  brings  us  to  the 
founding  of  Richmond  in  1818. 

For  two  centuries  "L,a  Place  des  Rideaux"  had  been  the  only 
name  to  distinguish  a  large  stretch  of  country  .  Nepean  and  Ne- 
pean  Point  came  into  use  at  the  beginning  of  this  century  and  for 
some  years  following  1818,  the  place  now  called  uLe  Breton  Flats" 
went  under  the  more  euphonious  name  of  "  Richmond's  Landing." 
The  summer  long,  the  wives  and  children  of  these  Richmond  Pion- 
eers tarried  there,  and  had  a  taste  of  both  cold  and  hunger,  before 
their  soldier  husbands  and  fathers  succeeded  in  building  a  road  and 
making  ready  log-cabins,  preparatory  to  transporting  them  to  the 
the  pretty  spot  chosen  for  their  settlement.  Richmond  was  a 
place  of  importance  until  the  advent  of  the  Rideau  Canal  caused 
a  town  to  spring  up  which  overshadowed  and  killed  its  growth. 

The  townships  around  Nepean  were  also  being  slowly  inhabit- 
ed. The  Billings  of  Billings'  Bridge  settled  in  Gloucester  as  early 
as  1812,  soon  followed  by  three  families  of  Dow's. 

To  go  back  a  little,  the  township  of  Nepean  had  been  sur- 
veyed in  the  last  decade  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  was  laid 
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out  in  concessions,  which  fronted,  half  of  them  on  the  Ottawa,  and 
half  on  the  Rideau  river.  The  land  on  which  our  city  now  stands 
was  originally  comprised  in  six  lots,  three  lots  of  concession  C  and 
three  lots  of  concession  D,  the  boundary  line  between  them  being 
Cumberland  Street.  The  first  of  these  to  leave  the  possession  of  the 
Crown,  were  the  two  lots  covering  about  six  hundred  acres,  extend- 
ing north  and  south,  from  Maria  as  far  as  Ann  Street,  and  east  and 
west  from  Concession  Street  to  the  Rideau.  These  were  patented 
by  the  Crown  to  Grace  McQueen  in  1801.  Her  family  held  them 
until  1832,  when  they  were  sold  to  Colonel  By  for  ^1,200.  In 
1802,  Jacob  Carman  took  out  a  patent  for  two  lots  similar  in  size, 
a  long  strip  of  land  which  stretched  from  about  Pooley's  Bridge  to 
the  Rideau,  between  Ottawa  and  Cathcart  Streets  on  the  north, 
and  Wellington  and  Rideau  streets  on  the  south,  including,  as  you 
may  perceive,  Parliament  Hill  and  Major's  Hill  Park.  This  pro- 
perty changed  hands  for  ^10,  and  was  again  taken  possession  of 
by  the  Crown  in  1823,  at  a  price  something  over  ^700. 
There  remain  the  two  lots  running  between  these  two  properties, 
one  of  them  to  become  the  business  centre  of  Ottawa.  This  slice 
of  land,  the  well-known  Sparks  estate,  was  originally  the  property 
of  John  Honey  Burrows,  who  sold  it  to  Nicholas  Sparks  in  June, 
1826.  The  rest  of  the  city  proper,  what  we  now  call  Sandy  Hill, 
was  patented  to  Lewis  T.  Besserer  only  in  1828. 

It  is  not  known  that  Jacob  Carman  ever  settled  upon  the  rocky 
shore  of  which  he  held  the  title  deeds.  The  earliest  note  of 
habitation  are  lumber  shanties  about  1816,  in  Lower  Town.  At 
the  coming  of  the  Richmond  settlers  there  were  three  householders 
at  the  "  Landing,"  who  might  be  called  the  advance-guard  of  our 
city, — Caleb  T.  Bellows,  who  kept  a  dock  and  a  little  store,  Isaac 
Frith  who  kept  a  tavern,  and  a  genial  settler  by  the  name  of 
Ralph  Smith,  whose  hospitality  Mr.  Lett  has  immortalized  in  his 
"  Recollections  of  Bytown."  Mr.  Burrows  lived  for  a  short  time 
on  the  uncleared  land  he  eventually  sold  to  Mr.  Sparks,  the  only 
settler  in  a  wilderness  of  forest  and  rugged  hills.  He  had  come 
out  to  Canada  in  1818,  and  settled  on  a  farm  between  Hull  and 
Aylmer.  After  Colonel  By's  arrival  he  was  appointed  on  the  en- 
gineering staff  of  the  Ordnance  Department,  where  he  remained 
until  his  death  in  '48.  He  built  the  first  Methodist  church,  which 
had  the  honor  of  being  as  well  the  first  of  any  creed  erected  in 
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Ottawa,  at  his  own  expence.  It  was  a  little  frame  building  on 
Chapel  Street,  just  below  Rideau,  and  gave  its  name  to  the  former 
street.  Unfortunately,  it  was  destroyed  by  fire  a  few  months  later. 
Of  him  the  late  Mr.  L,ett  wrote  :  ^ 

"John  Burrows  too,  with  serious  air 
Sang  hymns,  and  offered  frequent  prayer, 
And  taught  a  Sunday-school  with  might, 
To  spread  religion's  early  light." 

L,et  me  speak  for  a  moment  of  the  hard  life  of  those  days  be- 
fore 1827.  To  begin  with,  the  first  houses  of  even  those  who 
afterwards  became  wealthy  and  influential,  were  log-cabins  built 
with  one  room,  kitchen,  dining-room  and  sleeping-room,  downstairs, 
and  usually  a  garret  above,  oftentimes  exposed  to  the  weather. 
There  were  no  churches  and  few  religious  services,  even  on  the 
Hull  side.  An  itinerant  preacher  the  first  to  penetrate  into  these 
backwoods,  has  left  an  interesting  account  of  his  visit.  "  Where 
the  City  of  Ottawa  now  stands,  or  near  it,"  he  writes,  "  There  was 
in  the  spring  of  1816  a  small  village  known  as  Hull.  With  no 
land  road  from  below  it  could  only  be  reached  by  water,  a  distance 
of  forty  miles.  Represented  as  all  but  destitute  of  Christian  minis- 
tration, the  author  of  these  reminiscences  decided  to  reconnoitre 
and  report."  After  describing  the  canoe  trip  and  a  night  in  the 
woods,  he  continues  ;  "  day-light  sees  us  leading  for  the  "  carrying- 
place,'  (an  alias  for  the  writer's  destination)  which  was  gained  in 
season  to  assemble  the  settlement  for  an  evening  sermon.  It  was 
listened  to  by  some  who  had  never  heard  one  before,  with  avidity 
and  tears."  Two  years  pass  before  a  regular  travelling  preacher  was 
appointed,  one  Rinaldo  Evaretts,  who  used  to  come  by  way  of  the 
Upper  Rideau  settlements,  and  thence  alone  in  a  canoe.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  the  first  clergyman  in  all  Nepean.  But  churches 
were  not  the  only  lack.  The  dead  had  to  be  ferried  across  to  be 
buried  on  the  Hull  side.  Matrimony  was  a  problem,  solved  as  a 
rule  by  bringing  a  justice  of  peace  from  a  distant  settlement. 
Such  a  marriage  was  not  legal  in  Lower  Canada,  and  hence  a 
romantic  fashion  said  to  have  been  on  occasions  adopted  by  the 
Hull  settlers,  of  having  the  ceremony  take  place  in  the  winter 
time,  on  the  ice  in  the  middle  of  the  river.  We  are  told  that  the 
first  school  in  this  part  of  Nepean  met  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Bur- 
rows. In  1828  it  was  still  the  rule  to  send  By  town  children  across 
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to  Hull  to  school.  Indeed,  as  late  as  1833,  there  were  only  five 
regular  teachers  in  all  Nepean  including  the  village  of  Bytown. 

The  trade  which  was  to  bring  wealth  to  the  Ottawa  valley 
was  begun  in  1806,  when  Philemon  Wright,  daring  man  he  was, 
took  the  first  raft  of  timber  down  the  Ottawa  and  St.  L,awrence  to 
Quebec.  With  few  exceptions,  the  whole  population,  on  the  Hull 
side  at  least,  was  henceforth  interested  in  lumbering. 

Oxen  were  in  general  use  to  clear  the  land  and  to  draw  the 
caravans  of  travellers  from  one  settlement  to  another.  I  wish  I 
had  time  to  picture  what  hardship  a  journey  to  Perth,  the  seat  of 
justice  for  the  county  until  1842,  meant  in  those  days.  You  can 
imagine  something  of  it  when  I  tell  you  there  was  no  sign  of  a 
road  and  that  the  services  of  a  guide  were  needed.  The  first  steamer 
was  put  on  the  river  in  1819,  previous  to  that  time  travelling  was 
done  in  Batteaux  or  barges. 

The  birth  year  of  Ottawa  is  properly  1826,  when  Colonel  By 
came  out  to  take  charge  of  the  construction  of  the  Rideau  Canal. 
He  straightway  set  about  building  three  barracks  to  house  his 
soldiers,  on  the  hill  where  the  Parliament  Buildings  stands,  and 
fixed  his  own  habitation  on  the  next  hill,  Major's  Hill  of  to-day. 
It  was  a  house  set  among  the  trees  with  a  ravishing  view  from  the 
verandah,  as  Bouchette  tells  us,  who  doubtless  enjoyed  it  as  he 
smoked  his  pipe  in  the  evening  time,  never  dreaming  of  the  lum- 
ber piles  and  sawdust  that  were  to  mar  the  enjoyment  of  his  suc- 
cessors. Sir  John  Franklin  happened  along  returning  home  from 
one  of  his  voyages,  and  laid  the  corner  stone  of  the  canal  locks  in 
August  1827,  an(*  tne  work  was  rapidly  pushed  forward.  A  settle, 
ment  at  once  sprang  up.  Upper  Town  was  first  laid  out  in  lots, 
just  a  few  streets,  Wellington,  Vittoria,  L,yon  or  Sally,  and  Kent? 
and  just  a  few  blocks  on  each.  These  were  soon  taken.  The 
following  spring  ('27),  Lower  Town  was  well  drained  into  the 
canal  basin,  and  at  once  surveyed.  In  1828  and  thereabouts,  there 
were  one  hundred  and  fifty  houses  in  the  place,  a  few  on  Welling- 
ton Street,  half  a  dozen  on  the  flats,  the  rest  divided  between  Cork- 
town,  Sussex  and  Rideau  Streets.  Corktown  was  a  wild,  lawless 
place  along  the  border  of  the  canal,  from  Bates'  wholesale  grocery 
over  to  Maria  street,  a  row  of  labourers'  huts,  built  in  the  mud. 
There  were  civilian  barracks  in  the  neighborhood  of  George  and 
Rideau  Streets,  two  frame  buildngs  faicing  one  another,  built  to 
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accomodate  the  canal  workers.  In  1828,  the  workmen  of  the 
Hon.  Thomas  McKay  erected  the  "  Scotch "  church,  now  St. 
Andrew's.  It  was  not  until  '32  that  Nicholas  Sparks  gave  the 
land  on  which  the  first  Anglican  Church  was  built,  on  condition 
that  he  and  his  heirs  were  granted  a  pew  for  all  time. 

As  soon  as  the  building  of  the  canal  became  determined  upon 
it  followed  that  a  bridge  must  span  the  Ottawa,  and  the  islands 
below  the  falls  offered  natural  stepping-stones  for  such  an  under- 
taking. It  was  not  so  easy  a  task  as  one  would  think  to  keep  a 
bridge  across  the  Chaudiere.  The  first  one  attempted  broke  and 
three  workmen  were  drowned.  The  second  when  nearly  complet- 
ed, was  blown  down  stream  by  a  gale  of  wind.  There  is  a  picture 
of  the  Chaudiere  in  existence,  taken  in  1828,  entitled  "  The  Bridge 
over  the  Ottawa  at  Bytown,"  where  instead  of  the  suspension 
bridge  of  to-day,  there  appears  a  perilous-looking  affair  built  with 
an  invex  curve.  This  must  have  been  the  second  bridge.  The 
third  had  better  fortune  and  endured  for  twelve  years  when  it 
followed  the  example  of  its  predecessors. 

The  earliest  map  of  Bytown  reveals  its  progress.  The  'Scotch' 
church  seems  out  of  bounds,  Sussex  street  is  only  a  few  yards  long,  a 
path  is  traced  leading  through  the  woods  to  Colonel  By's  residence, 
the  direction  of  Sapper's  Bridge  is  incorrect,  there  is  no  centre 
town  at  all,  and  certain  of  the  few  streets  laid  out  have  changed 
their  names.  According  to  the  sketch  it  would  seem  that  the 
river  flowed  north  !  The  canal  was  completed  in  1832,  and  at 
once  all  the  trade  between  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  went  past 
Bytown.  For  years  the  chief  amusement  of  the  townspeople  was 
to  watch  a  procession  of  boats  slowly  making  their  way  through 
the  locks.  Bytown  was  never  a  compact,  orderly  appearing  place. 
In  the  beginning  its  growth  was  of  such  a  mushroom  character, 
that  its  houses  were  hidden  from  each  other  by  the  forest,  people 
had  not  time  to  clear  away.  A  similiar  state  of  things  lasted  for 
many  years.  A  distinguished  traveller  has  left  this  record  of  his 
impressions  as  late  as  in  '54  :  "  There  has  been  as  yet  no  time  to 
pave  the  streets,  and  in  bad  weather  they  are  in  a  desperate  condi- 
tion. Only  near  the  houses  there  are  run  what  is  called  '.plank 
roads.'  As  for  gardens,  fruit  trees  or  flowers,  no  one  has  had  time 
so  much  as  to  think  of  them,  and  the  old  rough  boulders  and 
masses  of  rock  are  lying  about  still,  among  the  groups  of  houses, 
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and  firs  and  other  forest  trees  are  springing  up  again  out  of  the 
stumps.  Here  and  there  amongst  elegant  colleges  and  churches 
are  to  be  seen  fragments  of  the  primeval  forest,  lofty  pines  and  firs 
and  thick  underwood  that  may  occasionally  give  shelter  to  a  bear. 
By  and  by  they  will  be  changed  into  gardens,  but  as  yet  the  un- 
broken mass  of  the  primeval  forest  fences  the  town  on  all  sides, 
and  if  you  get  a  view  of  it  from  a  high  point  you  see  for  miles 
and  miles  nothing  but  a  sea  of  wood  in  which  the  town  lies  like 
the  nest  of  a  heathcock." 

For  the  first  twenty  years  of  Bytown's  life,  the  division  into 
Upper  Town  and  Lower  Town  was  very  real.  Up  to  1847  there 
was  not  a  house  in  Centre  Town  save  the  barracks  and  the  stone 
hospital  on  the  hill.  Crossing  Sapper's  bridge  the  road  wound 
round  the  foot  of  Parliament  Hill,  behind  the  Russell,  skirting  the 
old  cemetery,  curving  outward  to  Albert  Street,  and  striking  Bank 
Street  at  the  south-eastern  corner  of  Wellington  Street.  A  log 
fence  enclosed  the  government  land,  with  a  stile  at  each  end  and  a 
rocky  foot-path  between.  For  years  this  government  property  ex- 
tended out  to  Ann  Street,  and  it  was  the  original  intention  to  use 
it  as  a  reservoir  for  the  canal.  Those  were  halcyon  days  for 
government  officials,  who  were  allowed  privileges  of  pasture  for 
their  cows  in  the  enclosure.  Mr.  Sparks  regained  possession  of 
Centre  Town  as  far  as  Maria  Street  after  a  protracted  lawsuit,  and 
at  once  laid  it  out  in  lots.  The  business  centre  of  Ottawa  was 
from  that  time  decided. 

I  fear  that  I  have  wearied  you,  and  yet  I  have  not  done  more 
than  attempt  to  indicate  a  few  of  the  many  salient  points  of  local 
history  which  it  would  be  instructive  to  develope.  I  have  said 
nothing  of  the  "  Shiners,"  a  not  very  creditable  episode  in  our 
history,  of  a  hundred  other  incidents  in  the  changes  which  have 
come  about,  but  I  hope  that  I  have  said  enough  to  convince  you 
that  there  is  no  better  study  than  that  of  local  history  to  awaken  a 
national  sentiment,  and  an  ardent  wish  for  the  well-being  and 
advancement  of  the  home  city. 

F.  GERTRUDE  KENNY. 
Ottawa,  December,  1898. 


The  Rideau  Canal  and  The  Founder  of  Bytown. 


"In  the  preparation  of  this  brief  sketch  of  the  founder  of 
Bytown,  which  I  hope  may  prove  interesting,  I  am  indebted  to 
old  papers  and  scrap  books  in  my  possession,  to  personal  recollec- 
tions, and  to  extracts  taken  from  articles  published  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  50th  anniversary  of  Col.  By's  arrival  at  the  place  that 
was  then  generally  known  as  the  u  The  Point,"  later  the  Rideau 
Canal,  in  1831  Bytown,  in  1854  Ottawa,  and  in  1858  proclaimed  the 
capital  of  Canada,  by  our  Gracious  Sovereign  Queen  Victoria. 

About  the  year  1814  the  Imperial  government  deemed  it 
advisable  to  construct  a  canal  to  connect  the  Lower  St.  Lawrence 
with  Lake  Ontario.  This  work  was  a  purely  military  undertaking. 
In  September,  1826,  Lord  Dalhousie,  Col.  By,  and  several  other 
gentlemen  arrived  at  the  village  of  Hull,  to  deliberate  on  the  con- 
struction of  the  proposed  canal.  They  decided  to  erect  a  bridge 
over  the  Grand  River,  as  the  Ottawa  was  then  called,  which  would 
facilitate  operations  on  the  canaL  Two  days  afterwards  work  on 
the  bridge  was  begun.  The  first  and  second  attempt  was  unsucces- 
ful,  and  no  further  action  was  taken  that  year.  In  June,  1827, 
some  papers  say  on  the  3ist  of  May,  1827,  Col.  John  By  with  his 
company  of  sappers  and  miners,  arrived  on  the  site  now  occupied 
by  the  City  of  Ottawa. 

When  Col.  By  pitched  his  tent  on  Nepean  Point,  he  looked 
around  him  and  beheld  little  more  than  an  unbroken  wilderness. 
There  was  forest,  hill  and  swamp  on  every  side,  with  but  few 
houses  to  indicate  that  the  hand  of  civilization  had  begun  its 
task. 

Parliament  Hill  was  then  a  dense  forest,  and  the  first 
break  that  was  made  on  the  site  where  the  legislative  halls 
of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  now  stands  was  by  the  force 
who  came  out  with  Col.  By,  and  who  erected  barracks 
on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  over-looking  the  river.  Until  the 
barracks  were  completed  the  whole  force  remained  under 
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canvas  on  Nepean  Point.  The  gallant  colonel  had  a  residence  for 
himself  constructed  on  Major's  Hill.  It  was  built  of  boulders, 
and  the  wood-work  was  of  the  most  rustic  description.  This  old 
relic  was  some  years  later  destroyed  by  fire.  Major's  Hill  was  in 
the  early  days  called  the  "  Colonel's  Hill,"  but  after  the  arrival  of 
Major  Bolton  the  name  was  changed  to  Major's  Hill. 

Col.  By  was  accompanied  by  his  staff,  on  which  were  Captain 
Victor,  Ivieut.  Pooley,  after  whom  Pooley's  bridge  was  called,  Pay- 
master Rudyard,  Dr.  Tuthill  and  others.  Shortly  after  the  arrival 
of  Col.  By  another  attempt  was  made  to  build  a  bridge  over  the 
Chaudiere,  or  Big  Kettle,  as  it  was  often  called.  Ropes  were 
stretched  across  the  channel  below  the  falls,  and  the  first  footway 
called  the  swing  bridge,  was  constructed.  The  rope  was  shot 
across  from  a  small  cannon.  A  strong,  wooden,  truss  bridge  after 
considerable  difficulty  was  at  length  completed,  and  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada  were  united  for  the  purpose  of  highway  traffic. 

Early  in  the  year  1827  tne  ceremony  of  breaking  the  ground 
took  place.  So  important  did  this  work  appear  to  the  Earl  of 
Dalhousie,  the  then  Governor-General  of  Canada,  that  he  came  to 
witness  the  event.  The  locks  were  immediately  commenced,  the 
contractor  being  Mr.  Thos.  McKay,  afterwards  the  Hon.  Thomas 
McKay,  of  "  The  Castle,"  as  Rideau  Hall  was  then  called.  The 
erection  of  uThe  Castle"  commenced  in  the  year  1838,  being  at 
that  time  a  residence  worthy  of  the  gentleman  for  whom  it  was 
built — so  much  can  not  be  said  of  the  present  edifice — the  only 
really  handsome  portion  of  the  building  being  the  original  struc- 
ture, which  is  nearly  lost  to  view  in  the  different  attempts  made  to 
enlarge  the  once  beautiful  building.  The  Queen's  representative 
should  have  a  more  suitable  residence  in  our  fair  City  of  Ottawa. 

The  Sapper's  Bridge,  the  Deep  Cut  and  the  dam  at  Hog's  Back, 
each  of  them  great  and  important  works,  were  proceeded  with  and 
pushed  through  with  wonderful  rapidity  and  energy  by  Col.  By 
and  the  staff  of  Royal  Engineers  under  his  command.  All  the 
great  works  on  the  canal,  as  well  as  the  old  "  Union  bridge"  at 
the  Chaudiere  were  constructed  under  the  supervision  of  Col.  By. 

Col.  By  was  a  man  of  great  energy  and  determination.  It  is 
related  of  him  that  when  the  dam  at  Hog's  Back,  was  nearly 
completed  and  owing  to  some  defect  in  position  was  swept  away  by 
the  spring  flood,  he  said  that  he  would  re-build  it  again  and  again, 
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until  it  would  stand,  if  he  had  to  build  it  with  solid  half  dollar 
pieces,  which  would  have  been  rather  an  expensive  piece  of  work. 
I  might  mention  here  that  Hog's  Back  received  its. name  from  a 
small  island  that  was  once  in  the  vicinity,  but  not  now  to  be  seen, 
the  shape  of  which  resembled  the  spinal  bridgebone  of  a  hog. 

Dr.  Tuthill,  a  member  of  Col.  By's  staff,  nearly  lost  his  life  one 
night  crossing  the  Grand  river  from  Hull  to  the  foot  of  the  hill 
leading  down  to  the  river  from  where  the  Supreme  Court  buildings 
now  stand.  Dr.  Tuthill,  was  accompanied  by  Dr.  A.  Christie,  By- 
town's  first  physician  and  later,  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  By- 
town  Gazette,  the  father  of  Mr.  Alexander  Christie,  who  was  contrac- 
tor for  the  Suspension  bridge  built  over  the  Chaudiere  falls  in 
1842-43  to  replace  the  old  wooden  bridge  which  had  broke  down 
a  short  time  before,  and  grandfather  of  the  late  Mr.  A.  J.  Christie 
and  of  Mr.  John  Christie,  a  well-known  barrister  of  the  city. 
They  lost  their  way  in  a  blinding  snowstorm,  and  would  undoubtedly 
have  been  frozen  to  death  had  not  some  parties  who  were  up  late 
that  night  enjoying  the  doubtful  pleasure  of  cleaning  the  kitchen 
stove  pipes,  heard  their  cries  of  distress  and  hastened  to  their 
assistance.  Dr.  Tuthill  never  quite  recovered  from  the  dreadful 
effects  of  the  storm. 

Having  mentioned  the  Suspension  bridge,  I  will  give  you  a 
short  description  of  the  ceremonies  connected  with  the  opening. 
A  procession  was  formed,  comprising  nearly  all  the  people  of  the 
town,  and  many  from  the  surrounding  country,  which  proceeded 
to  the  environs  of  the  Chaudiere.  The  bridge  was  thrown  open  for 
traffic  on  the  i;th  of  September,  1844,  by  the  discharge  of  a  can- 
on, the  waving  of  flags  and  the  cheers  of  the  multitude.  The 
occasion  of  the  opening  of  the  bridge  was  the  largest  demonstra- 
tion that  Bytown  had  ever  witnessed.  A  ball  in  commemoration 
of  the  event  took  place  in  the  evening  at  Doran's  hotel,  Welling- 
ton St.,  now  the  Cecil.  If  I  remember  correctly  Mr.  Sam'l  Keefer 
was  the  engineer  in  charge  of  the  erection  of  the  bridge,  a  brother 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Keefer,  one  of  our  citizens,  who  married  a  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Hon.  Thos.  McKay. 

The  Rideau  Canal  took  nearly  six  years  to  construct. 
There  are  between  the  Ottawa  River  and  Lake  Ontario 
forty-seven  locks  and  twenty-four  dams.  The  Canal  cost  over 
four  million  dollars.  The  money  which  came  out  from 
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England  for  carrying  on  this  great  work  was  all  in  half-crown 
pieces  and  they  came  packed  in  small  kegs,  such  as  are  used  for 
packing  nails.  They  tell  a  story  that  one  day  when  half  a  dozen 
of  these  valuable  kegs  were  being  conveyed  from  the  steamboat 
landing  to  the  Government  office,  the  head  came  out  of  one  of 
them,  unobserved  by  the  men  in  charge.  Consequently,  for  a  short 
time,  money  was  literally  to  be  had  for  picking  up  in  the  street, 
verifying  the  old  country  saying  of  years  ago,  "  that  in  America 
gold  could  be  picked  up  in  the  streets." 

The  first  steamer  passed  through  the  Locks  on  the  29th  of 
May,  1832.  It  was  then  called  "The  Pumper,"  afterwards 
"  The  Union."  When  the  people  of  By  town  assembled  at  the 
Canal  to  see  the  first  steamer  pass  through  the  I^ocks,  how  little 
they  thought  what  a  bright  future  awaited  their  little  Town. 

Col.  By  was  a  fine,  soldierly  looking  man,  about  five  feet  ten  or 
eleven  inches  in  height.  His  hair  was  dark,  complexion  rather  florid. 
His  portly  form  and  splendid  black  charger  were  once  well  known 
to  the  old  residents  of  Bytowu.  He  was  a  man  who  administered 
affairs  by  military  rule,  and  for  a  long  period  he  was  the  chief 
authority  in  the  village.  Nevertheless,  he  was  a  man  of  most 
charitable  disposition,  enlarged  views  and  a  good  heart,  and  at  the 
head  of  the  department  to  which  he  belonged,  an  able  and  efficient 
officer.  He  was  always  willing  to  encourage  everything  calculat- 
ed to  advance  the  prosperity  of  Bytown,  and  ever  ready  to  oppose 
what  he  believed  calculated  to  militate  against  its  interests. 

The  Canal  being  completed  Col.  By  returned  to  England  in 
1835  or  1836,  having  accomplished  one  of  the  greatest  boons  that 
could  have  been  conferred  upon  Ottawa  at  that  time,  for  however 
unremunerative  the  Canal  may  be  at  present,  it  was  in  the  earlier 
clays  a  valuable  channel  of  communication. 

It  is  related  that  long  before  the  name  of  Col.  By  was  ever 
heard  in  this  part  of  the  world,  before  an  axe  had  resounded  in 
Centre  Town,  and  when  the  wild  deer  used  to  scamper  between 
Ashburnham  and  Sandy  Hills,  two  men  might  have  been  seen 
strolling  along  the  beech,  in  Hull.  One  of  them,  the  Earl  of  Dal- 
housie,  said  to  his  companion,  "  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
has  lately  proposed  a  scheme  for  uniting  the  Grand  River  with 
L,ake  Ontario.  If  such  an  event  should  happen,  do  not  be  surpris- 
ed if  one  day  you  should  see  yonder  eminence  (and  pointed  to  the 
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Barrack  Hill)  the  seat  of  Government  for  the  two  Canadas." 

This  prophecy  has  been  fulfilled. 

Col.  By  always  predicted  a  brilliant  future  for  this  place ;  he 
also  entertained  the  idea  of  the  union  of  the  Provinces,  and  that 
Bytown  would  be  selected  as  the  Capital.  Very  little  credence 
was  given  to  his  words.  It  did  not  seem  possible  or  probable  that 
a  small  village,  surrounded  by  forest,  would  acquire  one  day  the 
proud  distinction  of  being  the  Metropolis  of  United  Canada. 

To  Col.  By  Ottawa  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  which  should 
have  been  acknowledged  in  some  shape  ere  this.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  citizens  of  Ottawa  will  not  forget  their  indebtedness,  and 
before  long  render  a  worthy  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  founder 
of  their  now  beautiful  and  prosperous  city. 

I  do  not  think  I  can  bring  this  paper  to  a  better  conclusion 
than  by  quoting  a  few  lines  from  "  The  Recollections  of  Old  By- 
town,"  written  by  the  late  Mr.  William  Pittman  Lett,  who  has 
written  so  much  both  in  prose  and  poetry,  concerning  its  inhabit- 
ants, and  to  whom  the  Old  Twenty-Seventh  and  their  descendants 
are  very  much  indebted  for  kindly  notices. 

He  says  of  Col.  By  : — 

"As  o'er  the  past  my  vision  runs, 
Gazing  on  Bytown's  elder  sons, 
The  portly  Colonel  I  behold, 
As  plainly  as  in  the  days  of  old, 
Conjured  before  me  at  this  hour, 
By  memory's  undying  power ; 
Seated  on  his  great  black  steed, 
Of  stately  form  and  noble  breed, 
A  man  who  knew  not  how  to  flinch, 
A  British  soldier  every  inch, 
Courteous  alike  to  low  and  high, 
A  gentleman  was  Col.  By." 

M.  A.  FRIEI,. 


A  Glimpse  of  Our  City  Fifty  Years  Ago. 


The  work  of  constructing  the  Rideau  canal  was  begun  in 
1826.  On  the  2ist  of  September  of  that  year  the  first  sod  was 
turned.  In  March  1827,  two  companies  of  Royal  Engineers  were 
sent  out  from  England  to  assist  in  the  construction  of  the  canal. 
They  arrived  here  in  June  and  were  located  in  tents  on  Nepean 
Point.  They  scon  erected  barracks  on  Parliament  Hill,  where  the 
library  now  stands.  Parliament  Hill  was  thickly  wooded,  except 
where  it  had  been  cleared  for  the  barracks.  Then  came 
laborers  to  work  on  the  canal.  Tradesmen,  merchants  and 
others  flocked  in  great  numbers  to  "  Nepean  Point,"  as  the  little 
hamlet  was  called,  so  that  by  the  close  of  the  year  there  was  quite  a 
settlement  east  of  the  canal,  though  confined  almost  entirely  to  Ri- 
deau and  Sussex  streets.  A  number  of  Chouses"  had  also  been  erected 
on  Wellington  street,  more  than  half  a  mile  west  of  the  canal,  but 
what  is  now  Sparks  Street  was  then  a  bleak  and  desolate  hill 
abounding  with  boulders,  many  of  them  several  tons  in  weight. 

A  village  seemed  to  spring  up  as  if  by  magic.  It  is  said  that 
in  1828  there  were  no  less  than  fifteen  general  stores,  eight  shoe- 
makers' shops,  two  tailor  shops,  three  jewellery  stores,  one  butcher's 
shop,  four  bakeries,  three  blacksmiths'  shops,  one  chandler's 
one  tinsmith's  and  one  harness  shop.  A  great  many  men 
were  employed  in  constructing  the  seven  locks  at  the  terminus 
of  the  canal.  Some  settlers  in  the  township  of  Osgoode,  twenty 
miles  distant,  heard  the  noise  of  the  blasting,  but  had  no  idea 
what  was  the  cause,  for  no  news  had  penetrated  to  them  concern- 
ing the  construction  of  the  canal.  There  were  no  newspapers 
published  in  this  part  of  Canada  at  that  early  date,  and  not  even  a 
road  leading  from  Osgoode  to  the  Ottawa  river. 

Business  was  brisk,  money  circulated  freely,  but  there  was  a 
great  scarcity  of  small  change.  In  order  to  get  over  that  difficulty 
six-pence  and  shillings  were  cut  in  two. 
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Sapper's  bridge  was  built  in  1828.  It  is  a  substantial 
structure,  for  like  the  ancient  Romans,  Britain's  Royal  Engineers 
knew  how  to  build  bridges  that  would  last  for  centuries.  It  is  said 
that  Lord  Dalhousie  and  Col.  By  were  one  day  standing  near  the 
terminus  of  the  canal  gazing  across  the  Ottawa  at  the  then  inde- 
pendent province  of  Lower  Canada,  when  his  lordship  said  :  "  I  may 
not  live  to  see  it,  but  this  place  will  one  day  be  the  capital  of 
United  Canada." 

On  the  29th  of  May,  1832,  the  first  steamer  passed  through 
the  locks.  Three  years  before  the  name  of  the  place  was 
changed  to  Bytown  in  honor  of  Col.  By,  under  whose  supervision 
the  work  of  constructing  the  canal  was  carried  on. 

Rideau  Hall  was  built  in  1838.  A  wealthy  citizen  of  Ottawa 
recently  deceased,  lived  in  1839,  in  a  house  constructed  of  logs 
cut  upon  a  lot  which  now  forms  the  southeast  corner  of  Market 
square.  On  one  occasion,  when  looking  for  a  stray  cow,  both  he 
and  his  wife  were  lost  in  the  swamp  and  had  some  difficulty  in  find- 
their  way  home. 

The  Union  Suspension  Bridge  was  built  in  the  summer  of 
1844.  It  was  a  great  boon  to  the  inhabitants  of  Bytown.  The 
road  leading  from  the  canal  to  Upper  Town  went  in  a  southwest- 
ern direction  from  Sapper's  bridge.  The  corner  of  the  Russell 
House  and  also  the  Grand  Union  Hotel  are  built  over  the  roadway. 
A  few  yards  west  of  the  bridge  was  a  high  fence,  formed  of  cedar 
posts  set  close  together.  It  enclosed  the  old  burial  ground. 
When  walking  along  the  road,  the  cemetery  was  on  the  right  hand 
and  a  cedar  bush  on  the  left.  West  of  the  burial  ground  the 
road  turned  northwest  till  Bank  Street  was  reached.  There  was  only 
a  foot  path  from  the  west  end  of  Sapper's  Bridge  across  the  hill 
to  the  corner  of  Wellington  and  Bank  Streets,  and  Sparks  Street 
only  extended  as  far  east  as  Bank  Street.  In  the  summer  of 
1849  it  was  opened  up  all  the  way  to  Sapper's  Bridge.  In  that 
same  year  Sussex  Street  which  had  only  extended  as  far  as  Rideau 
Street  was  opened  up  to  the  canal  basin. 

Having  with  difficulty  climbed  the  steep  and  slippery 
ascent  leading  from  Cumming's  Bridge  to  the  east  end  of  Rideau 
Street,  we  stand  and  look  around.  On  the  north  side  of  the  street 
is  the  Episcopalian  and  Presbyterian  burial  ground,  enclosed  by 
a  board  fence.  A  little  further  west  is  the  Methodist  burial 
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ground.  We  know  it  from  the  others  because  it  is  enclosed  by  a 
different  sort  of  a  fence.  The  Roman  Catholic  burial  ground 
adjoins  it.  A  short  distance  south  of  Rideau  Street  is  a  cedar 
swamp.  There  are  two  new  streets  somewhere  in  that  direction, 
but  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  exactly  where.  One  is  named 
Theodore,  after  Mr.  Theodore  Besserer,  the  owner  of  the  property 
and  the  other  is  called  Wilbrod,  after  Mr.  Besserer's  eldest  son. 
Stewart  Street  has  not  been  opened  up  east  of  King.  The  eastern 
half  of  Daly  Street  is  impassable,  owing  to  the  great  number  of 
stumps  of  trees  which  have  not  yet  been  removed.  There  are  two 
houses  on  Besserer  Street,  and  seven  or  eight  on  Rideau  Street, 
east  of  King  Street.  On  the  corner  of  Daly  and  Cumberland 
Streets  stands  Knox  Church,  a  plain  wooden  building  painted 
white.  East  of  the  church  are  seven  good  dwelling  houses,  and 
between  it  and  the  Court  House  there  are  ten  other  houses.  On 
Ottawa  Street,  near  Daly,  is  the  Bytown  grammar  school  and  half 
a  dozen  houses  on  each  end  of  Nicholas  Street,  while  about  the 
middle,  on  the  west  side  of  the  street  is  a  field  of  Indian  corn. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  street  is  a  common,  while  a  little  furth- 
er north  we  preceive  the  Court  House  and  the  Albion  Hotel. 

Continuing  our  walk  along  Rideau  Street,  we  encounter  near 
King  Street  a  private  school  for  young  ladies.  We  pass  several 
houses,  two  or  three  gardens,  a  field  of  potatoes  and  a  lane  leading  to 
George  Street.  On  each  side  of  this  lane  are  four  whitewashed  log 
cabins,  which  were  built  for  the  accommodation  of  the  laborers 
employed  at  the  canal  locks.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
street  is  a  small  red  brick  building,  standing  with  the  end  to- 
wards the  street  and  we  can  read  on  a  stone  over  the  entrance 
the  words,  "  Wesley  an  Chapel."  West  of  Nicholas  Street  we  pass 
two  hotels,  the  office  of  the  "  Advocate,"  one  tinsmith's  shop,  two 
hat  shops,  harness,  hardware,  and  jewellers'  shops,  one  chandler's 
shop,  and  half  a  dozen  general  stores;  also  the  Bank  of  Upper 
Canada  agency. 

The  bywash  from  the  canal,  or  creek,  as  it  is  usually  called, 
runs  across  Rideau  Street,  along  Mosgrove  Street  to  George,  down 
it  to  Dalhousie,  where  it  crosses  over  to  York  Street,  thence  by 
way  of  King  and  St.  Andrew's  Street  to  the  Rideau  river. 

At  the  corner  of  York  and  Dalhousie  Streets  is  the  Episcopal 
Methodist  church.  It  is  the  smallest  church  in  Bytown  and  ex- 
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tremely  plain.  L,ooking  north  and  east,  all  the  houses  in  sight  are 
built  of  wood  and  are  only  one  or  one  and  a  half  stories  in 
height. 

The  wooden  market  which  stands  on  the  middle  of  By  ward 
Market  Square,  was  built  in  1848.  On  the  west  side  of  the  square 
is  a  high  fence.  We  notice  there  are  a  number  of  bullet  holes  in 
the  board  fence  and  we  recall  how  they  come  to  be  there.  L,ord 
Elgin,  Governor  of  Canada,  was  expected  to  visit  Bytown  in  the 
autumn  of  1849.  A  public  meeting  was  to  have  been  held  on  the 
By  ward  Market  Square  on  Monday,  September  lyth,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  arrangements  for  the  reception  of  the  Governor, 
but  instead  of  a  meeting  there  was  a  riot.  Some  years  ago  the 
writer  got  an  account  of  the  proceedings  from  a  friend  who  hap- 
pened to  be  an  eye-witness.  The  individual  referred  to,  called  on 
an  acquaintance  who  lived  on  York  Street.  She  took  a  seat 
at  an  upper  window  and  watched  the  people  as  they  assembl- 
ed for  the  meeting.  Proceedings  commenced  at  3  p.m.  About 
fifteen  minutes  later  a  prominent  politican  of  that  day  was 
in  the  act  of  addressing  the  crowd,  when  some  person 
supposed  to  be  of  the  opposite  party,  surreptitiously  removed 
the  support  from  one  end  of  the  temporary  platform.  A 
wat  of  words  followed,  blows  were  struck,  soon  stones  were  flying 
in  every  direction.  Those  who  were  looking  out  of  the  window 
fled  in  terror  to  a  safer  place.  Then  firing  was  heard  and  the 
occupants  of  the  house  with  their  visitor  sought  refuge  in  the 
woodshed,  where  they  remained  till  all  was  quiet  on  the  Market 
Square.  As  the  result  of  the  firing  one  unoffending  citizen  was 
fatally  shot  and  several  others  severely  wounded.  The  military 
were  called  out  to  quell  the  disturbance.  At  five  o'clock  Mayor 
Hervey  read  the  riot  act,  and  the  town  was  placed  under  martial 
law.  There  was  great  excitement  in  the  town  for  some  weeks 
afterwards.  A  number  of  special  constables  were  appointed  who 
Were  not  in  uniform,  but  were  obliged  to  wear  a  badge  on  the  left 
arm. 

As  we  walk  up  Clarence  Street  we  pass  the  City  Hotel,  a  two 
story  stone  building  and  two  or  three  smaller  hotels.     We  pass  the 
church  of  Notre  Dame.      It  is  a  large    church  already  ;  yet  the 
back  part  of  it  is  built  with  wood,  for  it  is  expected  an  addition' 
will  be  required  in  the  course  of  a  few  years.       A  little   further 
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down  the  street  we  see  a  convent.  We  will  not  walk  further  down 
as  there  are  scarcely  any  houses  to  be  seen.  There  is  a  thick  growth 
of  small  cedar  trees  on  both  sides  of  the  road.  The  road  leading 
down  to  the  wharf  is  very  steep  and  dangerous.  There  ate  a  good 
many  stores,  also  a  number  of  hotels  on  Sussex  Street  which  is  con- 
sidered the  best  business  street  in  the  town,  although  it  has  suffer- 
ed greatly  from  fires.  In  the  summer  of  1846  a  fire  which  started 
near  St.  Patrick  Street,  swept  all  before  it  till  it  reached  the  stone 
wall  and  tin  roof  of  the  British  hotel  at  the  corner  of  George 
Street.  At  the  head  of  Sussex  Street  there  is  a  large  new  stone 
building,  where  a  good  business  is  done  in  the  dry  goods  and 
grocery  lines.  Opposite  the  head  of  George  Street  is  the  cab 
stand  The  cabs  have  only  two  wheels,  and  are  drawn  by  one 
horse.  As  we  approach  Sapper's  Bridge,  we  get  a  glimpse  of  a  cot- 
tage among  the  trees  on  Major's  Hill.  There  is  no  sidewalk  on 
Sappers'  Bridge  ;  but  a  plankwalk  was  laid  last  summer  on  the  south 
side  of  Sparks  Street.  Elgin  street  was  opened  about  the  time  Lord 
Elgin,  after  whom  it  is  named,  was  appointed  Governor  of  Canada. 
On  the  west  side  of  Elgin,  between  Wellington  and  Sparks 
Streets,  there  is  a  small  three-cornered  plastered  house  that  is 
exactly  the  shape  of  a  smoothing  iron  and  stands  with  the  point 
towards  Sparks  Street.  A  little  further  south  is  a  delapidated  cedar 
fence  which  formerly  enclosed  the  cemetery.  Close  to  the 
old  fence  is  a  large  frame  building  in  an  unfinished  condition.  It 
is  the  Congregational  Church  on  Sundays,  and  on  week  days  it  is 
a  young  ladies'  seminary,  taught  by  the  Misses  Fraser. 

The  only  other  building  on  Elgin  Street  is  the  Market.  It 
has  been  built  exactly  like  the  one  on  Byward  Square,  but  has  not 
yet  been  used  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended. 

Looking  along  the  north  side  of  Sparks  Street  we  do  not  see 
any  house  east  of  Kent  Street.  On  the  south  side  there  is  no 
building  of  any  kind  till  we  reach  the  Methodist  Church,  which  is 
a  few  yards  west  of  Bank  Street.  Last  summer  we  saw  oats  grow- 
ing inside  the  log  fence,  which  is  close  to  the  sidewalk  on  our  left. 
The  plankwalk  is  about  three  feet  higher  than  the  roadway  which 
is  too  low,  for  there  is  always  a  pool  of  liquid  mud  at  the  corner 
of  Bank  Street  after  a  shower  of  rain.  At  the  west  end  of  Sparks 
Street  is  the  English  Church.  We  can  also  see  six  or  eight  houses 
and  a  foundry.  At  the  corner  of  Bank  and  Wellington  Streets  is 
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ing eastward  we  see  a  log  fence  enclosing  the  government  property. 
On  the  north  side  of  the  street,  at  the  corner  of  Bank,  we  see  a 
large  wooden  house  painted  yellow,  in  which  is  held  a  school  for 
boys.  The  house  has  one  peculiarity,  it  has  windows  away  up  in 
the  eaves  of  the  house.  Further  west  we  see  the  Gazette  Office, 
and  beyond  the  Bytown  Post  Office.  On  the  south  side 
of  the  street  we  see  a  first-class  hotel,  called  the  Dalhousie,  then 
the  Bank  of  Montreal.  We  see  the  Customs  House  on  Kent 
Street,  then  we  pass  St.  Andrew's  Church.  As  we  walk  along  we 
see  dry  goods  shops  where  we  can  get  almost  anything  we  wish,  pro- 
vided we  have  the  wherewithal  to  purchase.  On  Lyon  Street  we  see 
the  Royal  Exchange  Hotel,  a  very  large  white  house.  At  the  west 
end  of  the  street  is  a  great  rock,  which  seems  to  block  up  the 
street ;  but  there  is  a  road  around  it.  We  can  only  see  four  houses 
west  of  the  rock,  but  we  do  see  many  trees. 

As  we  walk  over  the  bridge  which  spans  the  gully,  we  recollect 
that  it  was  named  after  Capt.  Pooley,  of  the  Royal  Engineers.  L,e- 
Breton's  Flats  is  the  name  given  to  this  corner  of  Bytown.  It  de- 
rives its  name  from  Capt.  L,eBreton,  a  retired  naval  officer,  and  one 
of  the  earliest  settlers  on  the  Flats.  We  cannot  see  many  houses,  for 
they  are  hidden  by  trees.  There  are  probably  as  many  as  twenty, 
but  they  are  widely  scattered.  There  is  a  foundry,  a  grist  mill  and 
two  small  saw  mills  on  the  Flats.  There  are  a  great  many  trees 
on  both  sides  of  the  road  leading  to  the  Chaudiere  Falls.  There  is 
not  a  building  of  any  kind  to  be  seen  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Chau- 
diere, except  the  toll-gate  keeper's  house. 

Fifty  years  have  run  their  course, — it  is  now  1900. 

"  And  when  I  cast  my  wandering  eyes  around, 
How  grand  the  sight  that  doth  their  vision  bound ; 
A  city  stands  in  fair  and  youthful  grace 
Where  once  old  Bytown  has  its  primal  place. 
And  lo,  in  grandeur  towering  to  the  skies 
In  marked  splendor  upon  yonder  hill, 
Our  Legislative  Temples  proudly  rise, 
A  columned  glory  of  the  artist's  skill, 
Thanks  to  our  Gracious  Queen,  whose  Royal  hand 
Made  Ottawa  chief  city  of  the  land." 

M.  JAMIESON. 


A  Hero  of  50  Years  Ago. 


One  of  the  old  landmarks  of  Bytown  was  old  St.  Andrew's 
church  on  the  corner  of  Wellington  and  Kent  Streets,  the  prede- 
cessor of  the  beautiful  building  which  now  occupies  that  site.  Its 
fort-like  walls  were  built  in  1832  by  the  contractor  of  the  Rideau 
canal  locks,  Hon.  Thos.  McKay  with  the  same  thickness  of 
masonry,  which  were  no  doubt  intended  to  illustrate  perseverance 
of  the  saints.  The  quaint  old  church  with  its  long  line  of 
stove  pipes  on  either  side,  with  little  tin  pails  hung  at  intervals  to 
catch  the  soot,  its  square  box  pews  with  locks  and  keys,  its  octag- 
onal pulpit  with  extinguisher-like  sounding  board,  its  egg  shaped 
precentor's  desk.  I  can  see  it  yet  with  the  open  windows  and  the 
lilacs  peeping  in,  the  droning  of  the  summer  grasshoppers,  the 
quiet  rustle  of  the  soft  black  silk  of  the  minister's  wife,  Mrs. 
Spence,  as  she  glided  into  her  pew  on  the  right  side  of  the  pulpit 
and  when  seated  threw  back  her  veil  from  a  flower-crowned  bon- 
net displaying  a  beautiful  face,  the  peace  of  which  gave  one  a  sense 
of  repose  not  always  given  by  the  leverend  Doctor  in  the  pulpit 
who  banged  the  Bible  and  stamped  the  floor  to  emphasize  his 
words. 

The  congregational  singing  to  the  tunes  of  "  Devizes  "  and 
"  Drumclog  "  was  very  hearty,  and  no  thought  of  the  present  day 
organs  and  choirs  sealed  their  lips,  But  the  hopes  and  fears,  the 
sorrows  and  griefs  were  sung  into  the  dear  old  words  following  the 
announcement,  "  Let  us  worship  God." 

But  it  is  of  former  days  and  one  who  came  third  in  the  line 
of  ministers  I  wish  to  speak  to-day,  the  line  which  comprises  the 
names  of  Crookshanks,  McKidd,  Durie,  Spence,  McLardy,  Gordon 
and  Herridge.  Rev.  Wm.  Durie  was  chosen  by  the  colonial  com- 
mittee of  the  Church  of  Scotland  to  the  pastorate  of  St.  Andrew's 
Church,  Bytown,  and  arrived  towards  the  close  of  1846.  From 
the  first  he  took  the  hearts  of  the  people  by  storm,  and  his  words 
of  burning  eloquence  held  his  hearers  spell-bound.  He  was  not 
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only  revered  by  his  congregation  but  was  the  warm  friend  of  the 
sick  and  poor  of  all  creeds.  His  days  were  spent  working  hand  in 
hand  with  Rev.  Father  Molloy  ministering  to  the  helpless  Irish 
emigrants  stricken  with  the  "  ship  fever"  as  the  scourge  of  typhus 
which  then  prevailed  was  called.  It  was  before  the  days  when  the 
splendid  work  which  is  now  being  carried  on  by  government  to 
assist  emigration  was  thought  of,  and  lying  in  sheds  and  under  flat- 
bottomed  boats  raised  to  form  a  shelter,  many  a  poor  sufferer  from 
the  hills  and  valleys  of  dear  old  Ireland  went  home  to  the  Father's 
house  away  from  all  care  and  suffering.  The  last  pitying,  help- 
ful glances  of  earthly  friends  were  those  of  Father  Molloy  and  St. 
Andrew's  beloved  minister.  The  strain  on  sympathy,  brain  and 
body  was  too  great,  and  only  nine  months  after  his  arrival  in  By- 
town,  in  the  old  manse  behind  the  church,  the  dreaded  ship  fever 
laid  him  low,  and  despite  all  the  loving  care  of  everybody  who 
could  possibly  minister  to  him,  he  died  Sunday  morning  at  n 
o'clock,  the  i2th  of  September,  1847.  With  his  dying  breath  he  be- 
sought the  people  to  build  an  hospital  for  the  sick, — words  which 
were  a  strong  incentive  to  those  who  erected  the  Protestant 
Hospital. 

The  Bytown  Gazette  of  that  day  speaks  of  Mr.  Dune  as  a 
man  of  exemplary  piety  and  zeal  in  the  cause  of  religion,  of 
scientific  and  literary  attainments  and  amiability  of  character 
which  justly  made  him  an  object  of  respect  and  love  to  all  who 
knew  him. 

A  large  concourse  of  people  of  all  creeds  followed  his  remains 
to  the  cemetery,  and  all  the  shops  in  the  streets  through  which  the 
procession  passed  were  closed.  One  of  the  brightest  spirits  and 
one  of  the  most  valuable  lives  was  sacrificed  in  the  cause  of  Chris- 
tian charity,  and  there  are  Irishmen  now  in  Ottawa  and  descend- 
ants of  Irishmen  who  speak  with  reverence  of  his  fine  spirit  of 
charity. 

No  memorial  of  him  graces  the  walls  or  windows  of  St. 
Andrew's  church,  but  his  memory  speaks  wherever  the  mantle  of 
charity  is  thrown  around  the  sincere  or  a  helping  hand  given  to 
the  needy  and  suffering,  a  reminder  we  all  need.  "  Lest  we  forget. 
Lest  we  forget." 

MARY  MCKAY  SCOTT. 


Early  Days  of  Ottawa. 


In  writing  up  our  Local  History  we  must  not  pass  over  the 
primitive  inhabitants,  the  Algonquin  Indians,  who,  though  they  did 
not  assist  in  building  up  our  city  were  lords  of  the  soil  long  before 
the  white  man  ever  set  foot  upon  it.  Many  fierce  conflicts  have 
taken  place  on  the  shores  of  our  river  between  the  Algonquins  and 
the  Iroquois,  the  French  siding  with  the  former,  and  many  relics 
of  these  fights  have  been  found  in  the  shape  of  broken  swords, 
bullets,  arrow-heads  and  rusted  fire-arms,  which  could  be  seen  in 
the  Mechanics  Institute  of  this  city  up  to  '55,  and  are  no  doubt 
still  extant.  Like  all  other  Indian  tribes  the  Algonquin  ideas 
of  religion  were  dim  and  uncertain;  while  the  Iroquois  thought  that 
the  God  of  the  Thunder  made  his  home  among  the  caverns  beneath 
the  cataract  of  Niagara,  the  Algonquins  held  the  Chaudiere  in 
great  reverence,  coming  long  distances  to  make  offerings  to  the 
Great  Spirit  who  they  imagined  hovered  over  the  turbtilant  waters 
and  whose  voice  was  heard  in  their  deep  roar. 

As  the  white  man  advances  the  red  man  recedes,  and  the 
English  Government  having  decided  to  build  a  canal  to  unite  the 
waters  of  the  Ottawa  with  Lake  Ontario  and  to  facilitate  the  trans- 
port of  tropps  through  the  interior  of  the  country,  "  the  white  man 
came,"  and  those  left  of  the  Algonquins  were  obliged  to  penetrate 
still  deeper  into  their  native  forest.  Col.  By,  of  the  Royal  Engi- 
neers, who  had  been  sent  out  and  stationed  at  Quebec  some  years 
previously,  was  the  person  selected  to  take  charge  of  the  construc- 
tion of  the  canal  and  who  accordingly  arrived  here  in  1827,  bring- 
ing with  him  some  engineers  and  a  number  of  sappers  and  marines 
who  did  the  manual  part  of  the  labour,  such  as  picking,  digging 
and  excavating,  and  who  built  the  first  bridge  over  the  canal,  which 
with  every  successive  bridge,  in  the  same  spot,  has  been  called 
Sapper's  Bridge.  My  uncle,  Mr.  James  Fitzgibbon,  was  one  of  the 
engineers  who  accompanied  the  Colonel  from  Quebec,  and  who, 
with  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  James  Black,  put  up  the  first  frame 
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house  in  the  little  town.  The  previous  ones  were  of  log,  and  the 
Colonel's  house  and  barracks  for  the  men  of  stone.  This  house 
painted  white  with  gable  to  the  road,  stood  on  the  corners  of 
Rideau  and  Sussex  streets,  and  has  long  ago  given  place  to  a  row 
of  shops  ;  the  property  has  changed  owners  many  times  and  now 
forms  part  of  the  Blackburn  Estate.  In  1831  the  canal  being 
completed  at  a  cost  of  upwards  of  a  million,  Colonel  By  and  his 
family  returned  to  England.  During  the  four  years  of  their  stay 
here  they  lived  on  the  promontory  now  known  as  Major's  Park, 
where  Major  Bolton  and  Major  Thompson  afterwards  lived,  hence 
its  name.  One  of  Col.  By's  daughters  having  married  Lord  Ash- 
burnham,  that  part  of  the  city  known  as  Ashburnham  Hill 
was  called  after  her  Ladyship,  being  her  share  of  the  By  Estate.  It 
is  now  called  Primrose  Hill,  though  the  primroses  are  conspicious 
by  their  absence. 

In  '32  Mr.  Nicholas  Sparks,  sr.  presented  a  portion  of  land 
at  the  extreme  west  of  what  is  now  called  Sparks  street  as  a  site  for 
an  episcopal  church.  A  small  stone  church  was  built  thereon  call 
ed  Christ  Church  and  consecrated  in  '33  by  Bishop  Stuart  of  Que- 
bec. For  the  first  four  years  it  was  only  a  mission  church  but  in 
'37  the  Rev.  S.  S.  Stone  was  appointed  rector.  In  '41  a  chancel 
and  transcript  were  added  to  give  room  to  the  wonderfully  increas- 
ed congregation  and  these  were  consecrated  by  Bishop  Strachan  of 
Toronto  in  '43.  Old  Christ  Church  was  the  first  and  consequently 
the  mother  of  all  the  Anglican  Churches  in  the  City  ;  it  was  not 
"a  thing  of  beauty  "  but  it  was  loved  and  missed  like  an  old  friend. 
Though  the  architecture  has  been  called  "conglomerate"  the  solid- 
ity of  the  masonry  and  stone  work  was  beyond  praise,  and  when 
being  taken  down  much  of  it  had  to  be  blasted  to  pieces.  The  in- 
terior was  furnished  in  the  style  of  the  day,  with  high  lop-like 
pews  with  doors,  which  means  that  every  family  was  securely  button- 
ed in,  with  a  ponderous  pulpit  and  reading  desk,  and  three  massive 
galleries  with  the  organ  and  choir  stranded  in  the  centre  one.  The 
heating  was  managed  by  large  wood  stoves, with  long  ranges  of  pipes 
decorated  with  little  tin  pails  which  hung  over  like  danger  signals 
all  along  the  line,  while  the  enormous  gothic  windows  innocent 
of  any  stained  glass,  looked  down  upon  all.  Two  relics  of  the 
old  church  yet  remain  to  us,  namely  the  bell  "  would  it  were 
worthier,"  which  hangs  in  the  Cathedral  Tower  and  the  Font 
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which  stands  just  within  the  main  entrance. 

But  we  must  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  advancement  of 
the  town  and  find  it  recorded  in  the  By  town  Gazette,  that  in  '36 
the  first  Dorcas  Society  was  formed,  from  all  denominations, 
214  garments  made  and  twenty-seven  families  helped.  In 
'37  the  first  timber  slides  were  constructed  by  Mr.  George 
Buchanan,  and  in  '38  two  news-rooms  were  established,  one  in  the 
British  Hotel,  Upper  Town,  and  one  under  the  appelation  of  "  The 
Athemeum  "  in  Lower  Town. 

In  '54  By  town  was  incorporated  as  a  city,  and  named  Ottawa, 
and  in  '58  the  Queen  decided  that  Ottawa  should  be  the  Capital  of 
.Canada. 

r  *  ;  In  '60  the  Prince  of  Wales  paid  his  memorable  visit  to 
America,  spending  three  days  in  Ottawa.  His  Royal  Highness 
arrived  here  on  the  2Qth  of  August  by  the  steamer  Phoenix,  and  was 
met  by  the  Mayor  (Mr.  Alex.  Workman)  and  the  City  Council,  the 
County  Council,  and  a  large  number  of  citizens;  the  Mayor  having 
read  an  address  the  Prince  made  a  short,  but  suitable  reply,  while 
the  rain  descended  in  torrents  upon  the  whole  party.  The  procession 
then  formed,  and  escorted  His  Royal  Highness  and  suite  to  the 
Victoria  House,  now  Victoria  Chambers,  corner  of  O'Connor  and 
Wellington  streets,  which  had  been  prepared  for  them.  The  next 
morning  at  1 1  o'clock  the  Prince  laid  the  foundation  stone  of  our 
beautiful  Parliament  Buildings.  Rev.  Dr.  Adamson,  Chaplain  of 
the  Legislature  opened  the  proceedings  with  prayer,  and  as  the  sun 
fortunately  shone,  a  large  number  of  spectators  were  present  while 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  Earl  St.  Germans,  who  formed  part  o* 
the  Royal  suite,  accompanied  the  Prince.  On  Sunday  morning 
the  Prince  and  suite  attended  morning  service  at  Christ  Church,  a 
special  pew  having  been  put  up  for  them  in  the  centre  aisle.  Dr. 
Adamson  and  Rev.  E.  Loucks  now  Rector  of  Picton,  read  prayers 
and  Rev.  J.  S.  Lander  now  Dean  of  the  Cathedral  preached.  It  is 
needless  to  say  the  congregation  was  a  large  one. 

On  Monday  morning  at  8  o'clock  the  Royal  party  left  for 
Arnprior,  returning  the  same  day  to  Almonte  and  from  thence  to 
Brockville,  and  so  ended  the  Royal  visit  to  Ottawa.  Nearly  all 
the  old  land  marks  have  now  passed  away  reminding  us  that  we 
live  in  an  age  of  rapid  change  and  wonderful  progress ;  for  the 
latter  let  us  be  thankful,  but  we  must  not  forget  when  gazing  upon 
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the  purple  L,aurentians  and  the  restless  waters  of  the  Chaudiere  as 
it  tosses  its  white  arms  of  spray  heavenwards  that  at  least  these 
are  the  same  as  in  the  days  when  the  Indian  lowered  the  knee 
to  the  Great  Spirit  of  the  Boiling  Cauldron. 

EVA  READ. 


The  Early  Settlers  of  March  Township. 


The  Township  of  March,  in  whose  early  settlers  I  would  like 
to  interest  you  this  afternoon,  is  a  part  of  the  County  of  Carleton, 
and  is  situated  on  the  south  shore  of  the  Ottawa,  about  twenty 
miles  above  this  city,  and  nearly  opposite  Aylmer,  Quebec.  It 
lies  adjacent  to  the  townships  of  Nepean,  Torbolton  and  Huntley, 
and  has  an  area  of  27,993  acres>  which  at  the  time  of  settlement 
was  covered  with  valuable  timber  of  many  varieties.  There  is  a 
lake  in  the  middle  of  the  township,  the  origin  of  whose  name, 
Lake  Constance,  is  a  disputed  point  in  the  community. 

The  pioneers  of  this  settlement  were,  with  one  or  two  excep- 
tions, retired  military  and  naval  officers,  who  drew  large  grants  of 
lands  on  most  liberal  terms,  and  seemed  to  have  chosen  their  loca- 
tion with  more  regard  to  the  fine  situation  and  splendid  outlook 
than  for  the  productiveness  of  the  soil.  It  is  said,  too,  that  Sir 
John  Colbourne,  at  one  time  Governor  of  'Upper  Canada,  who  had 
been  a  military  comrade  and  personally  intimate  with  some  of 
the  officers,  influenced  them  in  their  selection  of  this  locality  in 
preference  to  Perth  or  Richmond,  whose  settlers  were  also  of  the 
army  and  navy.  For  though  there  is  much  valuable  land  and 
many  fine  farms,  the  average  of  its  good  soil  is  so  small  that 
March  is  really  the  poorest  township  in  the  county  in  that  respect. 
The  heavy  timber  it  produced  seemed  to  promise  a  productive  soil, 
but  when  the  ground  was  burned  over  in  clearing,  it  proved  to  be 
only  a  thin  layer  of  vegetable  mould,  which  burnt  off,  leaving  the 
bare,  rocky  formation.  This  was  especially  the  case  with  the 
lands  from  Lake  Constance  to  the  river  front,  so  that  the  energy 
and  capital  expended  in  getting  a  bare  existence  from  this  soil 
would  have  brought  to  these  settlers  wealth  and  affluence  had  they 
made  a  happier  selection  from  the  thousands  of  acres  of  the  finest 
farm  lands  which  were  then  at  their  option. 

But  the  beauty  of  the  situation  is  undeniable,  as  many  present 
can  doubtless  testify,  who  have  enjoyed  that  delightful  sail  on  the 
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Ottawa  from  Aylmer  to  the  Chats.  The  land,  wooded  to  the 
shore,  rises  in  a  lovely  slope  from  the  river,  which  here  begins  to 
curve  out  into  the  broad  Deschenes  Lake.  Midway  on  the  river 
front,  Point  Pleasant,  a  narrow  tongue  of  land,  covered  with  fine 
trees,  breaks  the  shore  line  into  a  pretty  bay  and  mirrors  its  foliage 
in  the  river's  depths.  And  there,  across  the  Ottawa,  are  the  grand 
Laurentian  Hills,  which  approach  very  close  to  the  river  here,  and 
whose  varying  color  tones  and  fleeting  cloud-shadows  give  an  in- 
finite variety  of  lovely  pictures,  and  make  with  the  broad,  shining 
river  a  splendid  setting  for  the  woods  and  fields,  and  homes  of  the 
farms  along  the  shore. 

When  a  choice  of  situation  for  the  future  capital  of  Canada 
was  in  question,  some  people  seemed  to  have  considered  March  as 
a  desirable  location  for  the  seat  of  Government,  and  this  opinion 
calls  forth  a  scornful  editorial  in  the  By  town  Gazette  of  April  i6th, 
1840.  The  writer  characterizes  the  idea  as  "  The  pretty  plausible 
story  about  the  township  of  March  being  designed  as  the  seat  of 
the  United  Legislature, "  and  goes  on  to  say  "  that  some  spot  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ottawa  River  will  be  selected  for  this  purpose,  we 
have  little  doubt — and  that  By  town  presents  the  most  eligible  site 
has  been  again  and  again  demonstrated  ;  but  that  the  story  about 
March  could  have  any  other  foundation  than  in  some  of  the  wags 
of  that  township  (for  wags  there  are  there)  is  extremely  improb- 
able." 

The  first  settler  to  locate  was  Captain  John  Benning  Monk, 
of  H.  M.  97th  Regiment,  who  arrived  in  June,  1819,  having  been 
paddled  and  portaged  in  boats  from  Montreal,  where  he  had  the 
misfortune  to  lose  his  baby  daughter.  Leaving  his  wife  in  Hull, 
Captain  Monk  proceeded  by  river  to  March,  where  with  his  soldier 
servants,  he  constructed  a  rude  shanty,  to  which  he  brought  Mrs. 
Monk,  and  which  was  aptly  named  Mosquito  Cove  by  the  much 
tormented  occupants ;  and  the  name  still  remains  to  indicate  the 
locality,  though  the  building  has  long  since  disappeared.  The 
little  house  was  not  altogether  weatherproof,  as  we  may  imagine, 
and  it  is  told  of  Mrs.  Monk  that  during  heavy  rain  storms  she 
made  an  ingenious  use  of  a  large  tin  tea  tray,  as  a  shelter  for  the 
baby  in  its  cradle,  and  listened  complacently  to  the  tinkle  of  the 
rain  drops,  feeling  sure,  that  baby  at  least  was  cosy  and  dry. 

Captain  Monk  was  soon  followed  by  Lt.  Read,  of   the  Royal 
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Marines,  and  his  brother,  Mr.  James  Read,  Captain   Street,    Royal 
Navy ;  Mr.,  afterwards  the  Hon.  Hamnet  Kirkes  Pinhey  ;   Captain 
Landell,  Captain    Weatherly,  Colonel,    afterwards    Major-General, 
Lloyd,  and  Captain  Cox,  of  the  98th ;  Mr.  Daniel  Beatty  and    Cap- 
tain Stevens,  of  the  37th  Regiment.     These  were  all  that  took, .up 
land  in  the  township  during  the   year  1819,    and  the   river   front 
was  all  located  during  the  summer  and    fall  of  that  year,  being 
divided  up  among  these  settlers  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  their 
grants.     The  land  grants  were  very  large,    containing  from  1,600 
to  500  acres,   according  to  the  rank  of  the  officers,  privates  and 
civilians  receiving   100  acres,  and  the  only  condition  attached  was 
that  the  land  be  settled  upon.     Mr.  Pinhey  drew  1,000  acres,  ?nd 
«'  in  consideration  of  his  services  to  the  community  in  developing 
the  country  "  was  afterwards  granted    another    1,000  by  the  Im- 
perial government.     The  township   had  not  been  surveyed  when 
these  gentlemen  settled,  and  when  this  was  done  in  June,  1820,  it 
was  found  that  some  had   mistaken  their  location,  and  even  built 
houses  on  another's  property.       But  these  mistakes  seem  to  have 
been  settled  in  the  most  amicable  manner.       Thus  it  was  found 
that  Captain  Monk's  first  dwelling,   Mosquito  Cove,  was  built  on 
part  of  Lieut.  Read's  land,  so  a  second  and  more  comfortable  clap- 
board house  was  erected  at  Point  Pleasant.     This  was  subsequently 
abandoned  for  a   third  and  much  finer  stone   dwelling,  "  Beech- 
mount."     Captain  Monk  had  ten  children,  and  among  his  numer- 
ous descendants  are  several  prominent  citizens  of  Ottawa.      One 
son  is  G.    W.  Monk,  ex-M.P.P.  for  Carleton    County,    and    Mrs. 
Charles  MacNab,  a  well  known  member  of  our  society,  to  whom 
the  writer  is  indebted  for  many  details  of  this  sketch,  is  a  daughter. 
The  eldest  son,  the  late  Benning  Monk,  was  the  second  child  born 
in  March,  Patrick  Killean,  whose  parents  were  servants  of  Captain 
Monk,  and  who  afterwards  took  up  land  in  South    March,  being 
the  first. 

Mr.  Hamnet  Pinhey,  a  name  well  known  in  Ottawa,  and 
whose  descendents  are  well  represented  in  the  membership  of  the 
Historical  Society,  was  a  wealthy  English  gentleman  most  enter- 
prising and  progressive,  who  was  also  attracted  by  the  beautiful 
situation  of  the  township,  and  made  a  most  desirable  addition  to 
the  settlement.  Leaving  his  wife  and  two  children  in  England, 
Mr.  Pinhey  arrived  in  March,  June,  1820,  cleared  and  planted  gar- 
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den  and  farm  land,  and  built  a  comfortable  log  cottage.  He  re- 
turned to  England  in  March,  1821,  for  his  wife  and  family,  and 
arrived  in  March  in  August  of  the  same  year,  the  sea  voyage 
occupying  two  months.  Soon  after  his  arrival  Mr.  Pinhey  built  a 
grist  and  saw  mill,  the  first  mills  in  the  township,  the  ruins  of 
which  remain  yet ;  and  some  years  after  he  erected  at  his  own 
expense  the  first  stone  church,  a  substantial  structure  of  English 
design,  and  finished  in  butternut  wood  supplied  by  the  trees 
which  grew  near  by  and  were  cut  in  Mr.  Pinhey's  saw  mill. 
This  was  not,  however,  the  first  place  of  worship  in  March, 
for  when  Captain  Weatherley,  who  had  built  his  house  on 
Captain  Street's  land  by  mistake,  vacated  the  building,  Cap- 
tain Street,  who  had  a  house  already,  converted  the  house 
into  a  church.  It  was  used  as  such  until  Mr.  Pinhey  erected 
the  present  stone  one.  There  is  an  item  in  the  Bytown  Gazette 
of  June  I3th  1838,  with  the  heading  "  The  Church  in  March," 
which  runs  as  follows  :  "  Our  readers  will  recollect  that  about  two 
years  ago,  a  paragraph  (copied  from  the  London  Globe)  took  the 
rounds  of  the  provincial  papers,  setting  forth  that  the  Countess  of 
Ross  had  contributed  towards  the  church  in  March  ^300  sterling. 
We  are  requested  by  the  gentleman  who  built  the  church  to  state 
that  the  building  was  commenced  in  the  spring  of  1825,  an<^  com- 
pleted at  Christmas,  1828,  and  no  subscription  from  that  noble 
lady,  nor  any  contribution  either  in  England  or  Ireland  has  ever 
been  received  or  solicited  towards  it." 

Mr.  Pinhey's  superior  abilities  and  enterprise  were  recognized 
by  the  Imperial  government,  as  before  mentioned,  and  justly  ap- 
preciated by  the  community,  who  elected  him  to  several  represent- 
ative offices.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Council  of 
Upper  Canada,  and  the  successor  of  the  Hon.  Thomas  McKay  as  y/' 
warden  of  Dalhousie.  His  fine  residence,  named  "  Horaceville," 
after  the  eldest  son,  and  one  half  of  which  with  the  lands  is 
entailed,  has  somewhat  deteriorated.  The  original  house  still 
remains,  and  to  this  has  been  added  at  different  times  three  stone 
parts,  spacious  and  well  lighted,  with  a  wide  central  hall  having 
quaint  oaken  settles,  and  great  oak  staircase  of  unusual  width  and 
design.  There  are  many  interesting  features  about  this  old  house 
which  I  cannot  mention  in  this  limited  paper.  It  has  the  commo- 
dious pantries,  wine  cellars,  plate  safe  and  flagged  kitchen  of  an 
old  English  country  house. 
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On  the  sloping  terrace  before  the  house,  Mr.  Pinhey  erected  a 
tall  flag-staff  and  built  a  platform  on  which  were  erected  eleven 
small  cannon  which  had  been  brought  from  England,  as  well  as 
the  flag,  which  through  the  kindness  of  a  member  of  the  family 
has  decorated  the  platform,  and  added  to  the  interest  of  some  of 
our  meetings.  These  were  used  on  festal  occasions  and  anniver- 
saries, and  in  1860  greeted  the  Prince  of  Wales  with  a  royal  salute 
as  he  passed  up  the  river. 

Captain  Street  was  a  brave  and  distinguished  officer  of  the 
navy,  who  began  his  career  as  a  little  midshipman  on  one  of  the 
ships  of  the  Channel  fleet,  under  Earl  Howe,  in  the  memorable 
engagement  off  Ushant,  with  the  French,  and  was  presented  with 
the  freedom  of  Liverpool  in  recognition  of  gallant  and  distinguish- 
ed services.  He  was  the  first  magistrate  in  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try, and  exercised  the  functions  of  his  office,  settling  disputes, 
celebrating  marriages,  etc.,  for  the  people  not  only  of  March,  but 
of  all  the  surrounding  country  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  Capt. 
Street's  residence  is  named  "  Helens ville  "  after  his  wife,  who 
survived  him,  and  afterwards  was  married  to  Capt.  Stevens.  The 
first  school  house,  of  hewn  logs,  was  built  by  Captain  Street's  son, 
Mr.  :J.  G.  Street,  at  his  own  expense,  who  also  maintained  a  teacher 
for  the  first  two  years. 

General  Lloyd  drew  1,600  acres,  and  eventually  built  a 
very  fine  stone  residence  named  "  Bessborough,"  and  which 
became  the  property  of  his  niece  Mrs.  Charles  McNab,  Gen- 
eral Lloyd  having  no  children  But  the  fearful  forest  fires 
of  1870  which  swept  with  such  destruction  and  loss  of  life  through 
the  Ottawa  Valley,  have  left  of  "Bessborough"  only  the  solidly  built 
walls  and  gables.  He  had  also  acquired  some  property  in  Bytown, 
one  of  whose  streets  is  named  after  him,  Lloyd  Street. 

Captain  Weatherly  was  a  bachelor,  and  seems  to  have  tired  of 
his  Canadian  homestead,  for  he  sold  out  to  a  Mr.  Didsbury,  an  Eng- 
lish farmer  of  means,  who  with  imported  stock  and  advanced 
methods,  started  scientific  farming  and  stock  raising,  but  was  not 
successful.  He  in  turn  sold  his  farm  to  Mr.  Berry,  who  seems  to 
have  found  brewing  a  more  profitable  occupation  than  fancy  farm- 
ing. 

In  1820  a  number  of  settlers  came  in  'and  located  near  the 
Huntly  line  and  South  March.  These  were  the  Armstrongs,  Gra- 
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hams,  Morgans,  Richardsons,  Gibsons,  Bcnichers,  and  Captains 
Logan  and  Bradley,  and  Dr.  Christie  of  the  navy,  who  afterwards 
removed  to  Bytown,  and  became  editor  of  the  Bytown  Gazette. 
This  family  is  a  well  known  one  in  Ottawa,  a  grand-daughter  be- 
ing enrolled  in  the  Historical  Society.  After  four  years  the  free 
grants  were  discontinued,  and  we  do  not  consider  as  early  settlers 
those  who  later  acquired  lands  and  settled  in  March.  For  our  in- 
terest centres  in  those  men  and  women  who  came  first  to  the  un- 
broken forest  and  unsurveyed  lands  of  March  by  weary  stages  of 
canoe  and  portage  ;  who  endured  privations  and  faced  danger  with 
a  courage  and  hope  that  were  heroic.  There  were  no  steamers  on 
the  Ottawa  in  those  days — no  railway  communication  with  Mont- 
real, whence  all  their  provisions  had  to  be  brought  once  or  twice  a 
year.  All  goods  had  to  be  brought  by  land  to  Lachine  and 
loaded  in  batteaux  for  Point  Fortune  where  the  goods  were  trans- 
ferred to  carts  and  portaged  to  Hawkesbury.  There  batteaux  were 
again  loaded  for  Hull, where  they  were  landed,  and  conveyed  to 
the  lake  shore  at  Aylmer,  and  lastly  transferred  again  to  boats  for 
March.  One  lady  of  March  used  to  tell  that  once,  just  before  the 
time  had  arrived  to  receive  supplies,  on  going  to  her  nearly  empty 
tea  caddy,  she  found  her  small  son  had  filled  it  up  with  unice  clean" 
sand,  and  she  shed  tears  of  vexation  and  disappointment  over  that 
buried  tea. 

Bears  were  numerous  in  those  days  often  carrying;  off  calves 
and  pigs  from  the  farm  yards ;  wolves  infested  the  forest,  and  even 
the  little  squirrels  and  chipmonks  made  themselves  enemies  to  the 
settlers  by  devouring  the  growing  grain.  These  were  some  of  the 
hardships  of  the  March  pioneers,  but  being  people  of  education 
and  refinement,  they  had  resources  within  themselves,  which  help- 
ed them  to  forget  the  disadvantages  of  their  environments,  and  the 
"bon  camaraderie"  which  was  the  dominant  characteristic  of  the 
settlement,  seems  to  have  developed  into  warmer  sentiment  in 
many  of  their  children,  as  is  evinced  by  the  frequency  of  inter- 
marriages in  the  families  of  the  first  settlers  of  that  township. 

In  closing  this  very  imperfect  sketch  of  March's  earliest  settlers 
I  woud  refer  briefly  to  the  origin  of  the  township's  name.  The  Duke 
of  Richmond,  Governor-General  of  Canada,  having  journeyed  over 
the  proposed  route  of  the  Rideau  Canal  from  Kingston,  in  the 
summer  of  1819,  arrived  at  the  settlement  of  Richmond  near 
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Ottawa,  where  he  spent  a  day,  and  was  entertained  by  some  of  the 
officers  already  settled  there.  It  was  at  this  dinner  that  the  town- 
ship was  named,  in  compliment  to  the  Duke  for  his  son  the  Earl  of 
March.  This  was  the  last  evening  in  the  life  of  the  Gov. -General, 
for  his  sad  death  from  hydrophobia  occurred  next  day,  and  the  son 
whose  name  was  given  to  the  new  township,  became  the  next 
Duke  of  Richmond. 

MARGARET  HOWITT  AHEARN. 


Renfrew  in  the  Early  Days. 


The  only  incident  connecting  the  County  of  Renfrew  with 
the  very  early  history  of  Canada  is  the  history  of  Champlain's  first 
trip  up  the  Ottawa  in  the  year  1613.  Although  the  result  of  this 
trip  was  fruitless  in  discovery,  yet  to  us  it  is  important  as  it  gives 
us  a  very  clear  insight  into  the  character  of  the  man  whom  we,  as 
,  Canadians,  whether  we  be  of  French  or  British  parentage,  are  just- 
ly proud.  Champlain  was  persuaded  to  make  this  journey  by  the 
account  given  to  the  French  court  by  a  young  man,  De  Vignau, 
who  had  been  sent  to  stay  with  Champlain's  Indian  friends  in  the 
County  of  Renfrew.  A  wonderful  story  it  was  of  a  trip  he  had  taken 
with  the  Indians  into  the  land  of  the  Nipissings'.  He  spoke  of  the 
large  lake  th*ey  crossed,  of  the  river  flowing  northward  which  led 
them  to  the  open  sea.  Here,  in  this  sea,  he  said  they  found  the 
wreck  of  an  English  ship,  whose  crew  escaped  to  land  only  to  meet 
a  terrible  death  at  the  hands  of  the  Indians.  The  open  sea  he 
showed  by  a  map,  could  be  reached  in  a  seventeen  days'  journey 
from  Montreal.  Early  in  the  spring  Champlain  crossed  the  Atlan- 
tic and  on  Monday,  the  twenty-seventh  of  May,  set  out  from  Mont- 
real on  his  journey  of  discovery.  His  companions  were  De  Vignau, 
three  other  Frenchmen  and  one  Indian.  It  was  a  long  and  toil- 
some journey,  and  on  reaching  Allumette  Island,  opposite  to  where 
Pembroke  now  is,  he  found  that  De  Vignau  had  basely  deceived 
him.  The  Indians  assured  Champlain  that  if  De  Vignau  had  taken 
this  journey  it  must  have  been  during  his  sleep.  Champlain  urged 
De  Vignau  to  tell  the  truth,  but  it  was  not  until  he  threatened 
him  with  death  that  De  Vignau  acknowledged  the  shameful  fact 
that  the  whole  story  was  a  fabrication.  Although  grieviously  dis- 
appointed, the  great  hearted  explorer  forgave  the  impostor  and 
with  him  returned  to  Montreal  in  the  month  of  June.  It  was  on 
this  trip  that  Champlain  lost  the  astrolabe  that  in  1867,  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty-four  years  later,  was  ploughed  up  near  Muskrat  Lake 
in  this  county. 
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For  a  long  time  after  this  the  county  was  the  home  of  the  In- 
dian alone.  His  sovereignty  was  not  invaded  until  1821,  when  a 
near  connection  of  my  own  established  and  took  charge  of  Hudson 
Bay  posts  at  Golden  Lake,  The  Chats  and  at  Fort  Coulonge.  A 
fur  trader  at  this  time  lived  indeed  near  to  nature's  heart.  The 
rivalry  between  the  Hudson  Bay  and  the  North  West  trading  com- 
panies induced  the  traders  to  take  long  journeys  to  Indian  encamp- 
ments instead  of  waiting,  as  they  had  done,  until  the  Indians  came 
themselves  to  the  posts.  Very  often  the  young  trader  with  his 
tuque  drawn  over  his  head  and  wrapped  in  his  blanket,  was  forced 
to  sleep  under  a  snowy  covering  amongst  the  pines  of  the  forest. 

It  was  only  seven  years  after  this  that  the  lumber  trade  which 
started  on  the  Ottawa  extended  to  the  Madawaska,  Bonnechere  and 
Petawawa,  all  thickly  wooded  streams.  This,  as  we  might  suppose 
attracted  many  Scotch,  English,  Irish  and  French  families  to  settle 
in  the  county. 

It  is  hard  for  us  with  our  easy  modes  of  transit  to  understand 
what  it  meant  in  those  days  to  settle  in  our  country.  In  1828  one 
of  Pembroke's  settlers  took  fourteen  days  to  bring  his  family  in  a 
canoe  from  By  town  to  their  future  home,  a  journey  now  taking  but 
two  hours  and  a  half. 

Travelling  was  not  the  only  difficulty  to  be  met  with.  Prob- 
ably a  more  serious  undertaking  was  the  making  of  a  home  in 
these  wilds.  Renfrew  presented  a  stern  front  to  her  early  wooers. 
Particularly  forbidding  was  she  to  those  whose  early  training  ill 
prepared  them  for  the  hardships  of  a  backwoods  life.  The  only 
kind  of  houses  they  could  make  were  of  logs,  rough  logs  without 
plaster.  The  roofs  were  made  of  hollowed  trees,  and  these  certainly 
kept  out  the  rain  better  than  the  walls  succeeded  with  the  north 
wind. 

May  I  tell  you  how  different  it  is  now  for  the  descendants  of 
these  early  settlers  when  they  seek  new  homes  in  Manitoba  or  our 
Northwest.  The  C.  P.  R.  provides  a  box  car  in  which  each  man 
carries  his  goods.  The  unmarried  man  puts  his  two  horses  and 
two  cows  in  one  end  of  his  car,  a  wooden  house  in  sections  in  the 
other  along  with  a  waggon  and  a  plough,  fodder  in  the  middle,  and 
then  gets  in  himself  with  some  food,  is  put  off  beside  the  track  be- 
tween Winnipeg  and  the  Rockies  some  fine  morning,  has  his  home 
ready  by  the  afternoon  and  three  quarters  of  an  acre  of  his  land 
broken  by  the  evening. 
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Probably  in  no  way  can  we  better  understand  the  life  of  a 
Renfrew  farmer  of  this  time  than  by  considering  the  first  fruits  of 
his  land.  It  was  not  grain  as  might  be  at  first  thought  but  potash. 
This  product  was  made  from  wood.  After  clearing  the  land  the 
wood  was  collected  and  burned,  and  the  ashes  placed  into  large 
wedge-shaped  vessels.  Water  was  then  poured  on  and  the  lye  from 
the  leaches  boiled  until  it  looked  like  molten  iron.  This  then  was 
poured  into  coolers,  two  of  which  filled  a  barrel  and  a  barrel  of  pot- 
ash of  first  quality  was  worth  thirty  dollars.  A  farmer  received  on 
account  twelve  dollars  from  the  local  merchant  for  each  barrel,  then 
he  waited  patiently  for  the  rest  until  the  merchant  returned '  from 
Montreal  where  he  got  ready  money  for  all  the  potash  entrusted  to 
him. 

After  the  land  was  cleared  and  the  wheat  grown,  the  import- 
ant question  of  converting  it  into  flour  presented  itself.  One  settler 
tells  of  his  carrying  a  bag  of  wheat  twelve  miles  to  have  it  ground 
in  a  coffee  mill.  On  his  return  he  was  tired  and  hungry  and  en- 
tered a  farm  house,  where  he  was  treated  to  the  best  his  hostess 
had,  potatoes  without  salt.  Years  after  when  wealth  had  come  to 
both  of  them  he  told  the  story,  and  being  asked  the  name  of  his 
kind  hostess  with  a  merry  twinkle  in  his  eye  and  in  very  broad 
Scotch  he  replied,  "  Aye,  I'll  no  tell  ye  that." 

In  our  day,  with  almost  everything  at  hand,  it  is  hard  to  real- 
ize what  it  must  have  been  to  be  a  housekeeper  at  that  time.  With 
the  possibility  of  being  absolutely  without  sugar,  tea  and  vinegar, 
you  can  easily  imagine  the  housekeeper's  anxiety  to  see  that  the 
maple  bush  provided  her  with  sugar  and  syrup  sufficient  for  the 
year,  that  the  jars  of  water  with  the  vinegar  plant  were  never 
empty,  and  that  a  supply  of  Labrador  tea  was  gathered  in.  This 
tea  was  made  of  the  leaf  of  a  small  shrub  which  grew  on  the  edge 
of  swamps  and  streams,  and  it  was  a  very  fair  substitute  for  the 
real  article. 

The  providing  of  light  was  also  a  great  work  for  the  mistress 
of  a  home.  Wicks  about  half  a  yard  long  were  dipped  into  boil- 
ing tallow,  cooled,  then  dipped  again  and  re-dipped  until  they 
assumed  the  proportions  of  candles.  The  introduction  of  moulds 
came  later,  and  greatly  simplified  this  labor. 

Bread-making  before  hops  were  grown  was  another  difficulty 
that  taxed  the  housekeeper's  powers.  A  cake  raised  from  a  pre- 
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paration  of  burned  hardwood  was  made  into  a  loaf  and  baked  in  a 
deep  covered  pan.  This  was  indeed  a  very  palatable  bread.  Many 
years  ago  an  old  lady  showed  me  a  house  where  a  party  was  given 
at  which  the  bread  was  made  in  this  way  and  from  flour  carried  on 
horseback  from  Perth,  a  distance  of  sixty  miles.  Another  way 
and  a  later  one  was  the  raising  of  a  loaf  by  fermented  bran.  This 
made  a  very  white  sweet  cake,  but  it  dried  very  quickly. 

Our  native  fruits — strawberries,  raspberries,  blackberries,  cher- 
ries and  blueberries — followed  the  clearing  of  the  land.  Cran- 
berries from  the  first  had  been  brought  to  the  settlers  by  the  Indians, 
who  also  supplied  them  with  the  game  and  fish  of  the  district. 

The  first  apples  brought  into  the  country  were  those  which  the 
Caughnawaga  Indians  sold  on  their  return  from  the  Lake  of  the 
Two  Mountains  to  Golden  Lake,  where  they  spent  the  winter. 
These  little,  round,  hard  apples  were  the  delight  of  the  children  of 
the  settlement. 

The  work  of  a  house  was  not  finished  when  the  food  and  light 
were  provided.  The  spinning  wheel  and  weaver's  loon,  were  used 
in  many  homes,  and  the  home-spun  flannel  was  made  into  suits  for 
men  and  boys  by  a  tailor  who  went  from  house  to  house.  How- 
ever, when  villages  sprang  up,  the  business  of  the  itinerant  trades- 
man passed  away. 

The  religious  welfare  of  the  people  was  carefully  looked  after 
by  faithful  and  devoted  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  clergymen. 
During  the  summer  months  the  services  were  often  held  in  the 
open  air,  and  many  a  son  and  daughter  of  the  county  were  baptized 
in  these  temples. 

The  education  of  the  children  was  not  such  a  problem  as  one 
might  imagine.  Many  young  men  of  culture  and  refinement  came 
to  Canada  thinking  it  was  an  Eldorado  for  sportsmen,  and  it  was 
not  until  they  arrived  that  they  found  that  the  struggle  for  exist- 
ence was  too  keen  and  earnest  to  allow  men  much  time  for  out-door 
amusements.  These  men  in  many  cases  entered  the  teaching  pro- 
fession and  made  it  a  marked  success. 

Before  1844  Renfrew  and  Lanark  had  the  same  representative 
in  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Upper  Canada.  A  story  is  told  of 
one  of  these  early  members  who  bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  the 
then  Governor,  Sir  Edmund  Head.  On  one  occasion  on  a  trip  up 
west  he  was  recognized  as  the  governor  and  to  his  astonishment  a 
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deputation  met  him,  presenting  him  with  an  address.  With  the 
ready  wit  of  an  Irishman  he  replied  in  such  a  felicitous  manner 
that  he  won  golden  opinions  from  all  those  who  had  the  pleasure 
of  hearing  him.  It  was  said  that  Sir  Edmund  Head  never  quite 
forgave  the  talented  impersonator. 

His  son  possessed  a  great  deal  of  his  father's  ready  wit.  In 
the  time  of  business  reverses  after  everything  was  settled  to  his 
creditors'  satisfaction,  he  hesitatingly  told  them  that  he  had  still 
some  valuable  jewels  in  his  possession.  He  was  at  once  informed 
that  these  jewels  too  must  be  given  up.  To  this  he  replied  :  u  Oh, 
no !  You  cannot  take  from  me  my  wife  and  children." 

In  1854  Renfrew  was  separated  from  Lanark  for  electoral  pur- 
poses and  was  represented  by  Sir  Frances  Hincks,  the  great  finan- 
cier and  Premier  of  Canada.  He  was  followed  by  Supple,  Mc- 
Dougall,  Cayley  and  McLachlin. 

After  Confederation,  Renfrew  herself  was  divided  into  the 
north  and  south  ridings.  It  was  not,  however,  until  1866,  that  she 
gained  municipal  independence,  with  a  county  town  of  her  own. 

When  the  county  town  was  Perth  and  there  were  no  roads 
through  Renfrew,  to  be  singled  out  as  a  juryman  meant  that  the 
hand  of  fortune  was  against  you.  They  were  paid  12^  cents  for 
each  case  they  were  on.  No  mileage  was  allowed  then,  and  in 
many  cases  these  worthy  men  who  formed  that  part  of  the  court 
of  law,  whose  origin  is  clouded  in  mystery  and  which  is  consider- 
ed by  all  British  subjects  as  the  bulwark  of  liberty,  came  fifty, 
sixty  and  seventy  miles  to  attend  the  courts,  often  walking  most  of 
the  way. 

No  history,  however  short,  is  complete  without  an  account  of 
the  literature  of  the  period .  Probably  the  most  important  effort 
made  in  this  county  was  the  u  Annals  of  Trumpington,"  a  clever 
parody  on  Samuel  Warren's  "  Ten  Thousand  a  Year."  In  it  every 
prominent  man  in  Renfrew  and  Lanark  was  written  about  and 
generally  ridiculed.  Instead  of  praise,  the  clever  author  was  taken 
up  for  libel, — the  very  first  libel  suit  in  the  county.  This  seems 
rather  a  barbarous  way  to  treat  budding  genius,  but  if  we  recall 
some  of  the  characters  depicted  in  that  clever  novel  we  will  more 
readily  forgive  the  seeming  lack  of  literary  appreciation. 

Before  closing  this  paper  I  must  speak  of  the  wonderful 
success  that  has  attended  the  efforts  of  Renfrew's  sons.  She  poss- 
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esses  now  many  pretty  towns  and  villages,  as  well  as  some  of  the 
finest  dairy  farms  in  the  Dominion.  In  fact,  the  whole  county  is 
smiling  with  prosperity,  nothing  now  being  left  of  its  former 
wilderness  but  the  small  section  of  the  county  included  in  the 
Algonquin  Park. 

MRS.  J.  L.  McDouGALL- 


Early  Settlement  of  Grenville  County, 


This  county  was  named  in  honor  of  William  Windham  Gren- 
ville, born  in  1759,  died  1834.  He  was  created  Baron  Grenville, 

1790,  and  was  appointed  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 

1791.  He  was  a  brother  of  George  Grenville,  third  Earl  Temple, 
who  was  created  Marquis  of  Buckingham,  1784,  and  a  cousin  of 
the  Right  Honorable  William  Pitt. 

Grenville  has  five  townships.  Bdwardsburgh,  named  in  honor 
of  Prince  Edward,  Duke  of  Kent.  Augusta,  called  after  Princess 
Augusta  Sophia,  second  daughter  of  King  George  III.  South 
Gower  took  its  name  from  Admiral  the  Honorable  John  Leveson 
Gower^  second  son  of  the  first  Earl  of  Gower,  who  distinguished 
himself  as  commander  of  Quebec,  Wolford,  which  was  named 
after  a  property  of  Governor  Simcoe  in  Devonshire,  and  Oxford 
from  Oxford  on  the  Thames ;  also  the  incorporated  villages  of 
Kernptville  and  Merrickville  and  the  town  of  Prescott. 

The  present  age  is  pre-eminently  characterized  by  a  spirit  of 
investigation  and  research  and  in  no  department  is  this  spirit  more 
apparent  than  that  of  history.  To  lift  the  veil  which  shrouds  the 
misty  past,  and  bring  to  light  the  facts  connected  with  the  birth 
and  infant  days  of  a  nation  is  a  task  possessing  peculiar  charms, 
not  only  to  the  antiquarian  who  traces  the  footsteps  well  worn  by 
time,  but  also  to  those  who  love  the  legendary  tales  of  long  ago. 
Canada  is  rich  in  pre-historic  mounds,  in  scattered  relics,  in  mem- 
orable adventures,  in  pioneer  struggles,  but  above  all  in  the  half 
forgotten  and  never  recorded  sufferings,  privation  and  heroism  of 
the  "King's  men,"  known  as  United  Empire  Loyalists.  The  his- 
tory of  an  empire  is  but  the  combined  history  of  its  provinces ; 
the  history  of  its  provinces  the  epitome  of  its  several  counties  and 
townships. 

In  July,  1854,  W.  E.  Guest,  Esq.,  made  a  visit  to  the  mound 
in  the  vicinity  of  Spencerville,  in  the  county  of  Grenville,  furn- 
ishing a  report  for  the  Smithsonian  Institute  at  Washington,  said 
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report  being  subsequently  published,  and  from  which  we  quote  : 
"  Hundreds  and  thousands  of  years  before  the  white  man's  foot 
had  pressed  the  soil  of  the  new  world,  there  lived  and  flourished  a 
race  of  men  who  called  this  continent  their  home.  Had  they 
written  history,  what  deeds  of  chivalry  might  we  not  peruse.  One 
of  the  principal  mounds  in  Canada  is  situated  in  the  township  of 
Augusta,  about  eight  miles  and  a  half  from  Prescott,  on  a  farm 
formerly  occupied  by  Mr.  Tarp.  The  other  work  is  situated  in 
the  township  of  Edwardsburg,  near  Spencerville,  on  an  elevated 
piece  of  ground,  is  well  chosen  for  defence,  and  overlooks  the 
surrounding  country  to  a  great  distance.  It  consists  of  an  em- 
bankment in  the  shape  of  a  moccasined  foot,  the  heel  pointing  to 
the  south,  and  enclosing  about  three  and  a  half  acres  of  ground; 
the  location  being  the  front  half  of  lot  27,  in  the  seventh  conces- 
sion of  Edwardsburg.  This  enclosure  has  been  cultivated  for 
several  years.  Some  parts  of  the  embankment  are  from  two  to 
three  feet  high.  On  these  there  are  some  enormous  pine  stumps, 
one  of  which  is  nearly  five  feet  in  diameter.  Many  pieces  of 
pottery  have  been  found  in  the  enclosure  similar  to  those  discover- 
ed in  Augusta ;  also  pieces  of  clay  pipes,  one  of  them  richly  orna- 
mented, and  a  stone  implement  sharpened  to  a  point  which  was 
doubtless  used  for  dressing  skins.  There  are  also  human  bones 
scattered  over  the  field,  which  the  plow  has  turned  up.  The 
"  terra  cotta  "  found  here  is  elaborate  in  its  workmanship,  and  is 
as  hard  as  stoneware  of  the  present  day.  It  seems  to  be  composed 
of  quartz  pounded  up  and  mixed  with  clay,  which  adds  to  its  hard- 
ness ;  and  as  to  beauty  of  shape,  some  of  the  restored  articles  will 
compare  favorably  with  those  shown  in  the  Italian  department  at 
the  Centennial.  These  vessels  have  been  found  from  four  to  eight 
inches  in  diameter." 

Mr.  Guest  has  also  found  a  few  rounded  pieces  of  pottery  in 
the  shape  of  coin.  He  also  discovered  one  beautifully  polished 
bone  needle  about  five  inches  long,  with  an  eye  rudely  perforated, 
and  a  piece  of  ivory  in  the  shape  of  a  knife,  made  of  a  shark's 
tooth,  which  had  some  marks  upon  it,  by  which  the  owner  evi- 
dently intended  to  identify  it.  On  a  subsequent  visit,  he 
obtained  an  earthen  pipe  complete  and  a  piece  of  human  skull 
with  several  notches  cut  in  the  edge,  and  evidently  intended  for  a 
saw.  The  great  size  of  trees,  the  stumps  of  which  remain  on  the 
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embankment,  are  evidence  of  the  long  time  that  has  elapsed  since 
these  monuments  were  erected  ;  and  the  fact  that  the  bones  of  the 
walrus  and  shark  were  found,  shows  the  acquaintance  of  the 
original  occupants  with  the  sea :  while  the  entire  absence  of  stone 
pipes  and  arrow  heads  of  the  same  material,  which  belong  to  a 
later  age,  properly  designated  Indian,  as  well  as  the  entire  de- 
ficiency of  materials  or  anything  European  to  connect  them  with 
the  western  or  southern  tribes,  and  the  significant  fact  that  no 
remains  of  a  similar  kind  have  been  found  on  the  borders  of  the 
St.  Lawrence,  but  that  they  are  always  situated  upon  terraces  from 
one  to  two  hundred  feet  above  the  present  level  of  the  water,  is  all 
strong  proof  of  their  antiquity  compared  with  those  of  a  much 
lower  level,  in  which  to  this  day,  stone  pipes  and  copper  articles 
are  found.  Canada  awaits  the  advent  of  one  who  shall  by  indis- 
putable evidence  from  mound  to  monument  unfold  the  history 
which  so  far  has  defied  the  genius  of  her  most  gifted  sons. 

When  the  revolutionary  war  closed,  the  British  Government 
adopted  a  policy  of  prudence  and  liberty,  by  granting  to  the 
Loyalist  refugees  large  tracts  of  land,  in  partial  recompense  for 
the  losses  sustained  in  adhering  to  the  Old  Flag.  The  result  has 
been  to  build  up,  to  the  north  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  a  confederation 
strong  in  British  principles  and  offering  a  bulwark  against  the 
spread  of  republicanism  in  North  America.  Previous  to  the 
arrival  of  the  first  settlers  in  the  spring  of  1784,  partial  surveys 
had  been  made  of  the  townships  fronting  the  St.  Lawrence,  Major 
Holland  having  charge  of  the  same.  The  United  Empire  cer- 
tificates of  ownership  became  articles  of  barter.  Many  of  the 
parties  who  drew  land  never  examined  it,  and,  if  the  location  was 
in  the  rear  townships,  it  was  considered  almost  worthless.  It, 
therefore,  happened  that  lots  were  sold  for  a  mere  song,  and  in 
many  instances  given  away.  Two  hundred  acres  now  comprised 
in  one  of  the  best  farms  in  the  township  of  Bastard,  were  offered 
for  a  pair  of  coarse  boots,  but  the  offer  was  refused.  Storekeepers 
bought  up  the  location  tickets  for  a  calico  dress,  and  resold  the 
same  lands  to  emigrants  at  from  two  to  four  dollais  an  acre.  The 
first  operation  of  the  new  settler  was  to  erect  a  shanty,  which  gen- 
erally consisted  of  a  log  cabin,  about  15  by  20.  One  door  and 
one  window  were  considered  sufficient.  The  roof  was  constructed 
by  placing  straight  poles  lengthwise  of  the  building,  over  which 
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were  spread  strips  of  elm  bark  four  feet  in  length,  and  from  one  to 
two  feet  in  width,  the  layers  overlapping  each  other  and  held  down 
by  poles  above,  which  were  fastened  by  means  of  withes,  to  those 
below.  The  hearth  was  made  of  flat  stones,  as  well  as  the  fireback, 
which  was  carried  up  as  high  as  the  logs,  in  some  instances ;  in 
others,  the  chimney  consisted  of  a  flue  made  of  green  timber, 
plastered  with  mud.  No  boards  could  be  produced  for  a  floor,  con- 
sequently the  material  was  split  out  of  basswood  logs,  and  planed 
by  means  of  a  settler's  axe.  The  door  frequently  consisted  of  a 
blanket,  while  the  furniture  of  the  cabin  was  such  as  could  be  fash- 
ioned with  an  auger  and  an  axe. 

The  following  interesting  memoir  was  furnished  by  the  late 
Adiel  Sherwood,  Esq.,  sheriff  of  the  District  of  Johnstown  for 
thirty-five  years,  to  Dr.  Caniff,  of  Toronto  :— 

"At  the  conclusion  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  in  1783,  the 
first  settlers  of  Upper  Canada  were  residing  in  Lower  Canada,  at 
and  between  Quebec  and  Montreal.  Two  provincial  corps  deserve 
especial  notice;  they  were  stationed  at  St.  John's,  about  27  miles 
from  Montreal,  on  the  south  side  of  the  River  St.  Lawrence.  One 
was  commanded  by  Major  Jessup,  the  other  by  Major  Rogers,  the 
forces  under  their  command  being  actually  the  very  first  settlers  of 
Leeds  and  Grenville. 

"About  the  first  of  June,  1784,  they  came  up  and  located 
along  the  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  total  number  of  new 
settlers  who  entered  the  province  in  1784  was  computed  at  10,000. 

"  The  river  was  ascended  by  means  of  small  boats  called 
batteaax.  These  barques  were  built  at  Lachine,  and  were  capable 
of  carrying  from  four  to  five  families  each.  Twelve  boats  con- 
stituted a  brigade.  Each  brigade  was  placed  under  the  command 
of  a  conductor,  with  five  men  in  each  boat,  two  of  whom  were 
placed  on  each  side  to  row,  with  one  in  the  stern  to  steer.  It  was 
the  duty  of  the  conductor  to  give  directions  for  the  safe  manage- 
ment of  the  flotilla.  When  a  rapid  was  ascended,  part  of  the 
boats  were  left  at  the  foot  in  charge  of  one  man,  the  remaining 
boats  being  doubly  manned  and  drawn  up  by  means  of  a  rope 
fastened  to  the  bow,  leaving  four  men  in  the  boat  with  setting 
poles  to  assist. 

"  The  men  at  the  end  of  the  rope  walked  along  the  bank, 
but  were  frequently  compelled  to  wade  in  the  current  upon  the 
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jagged  rocks.  On  reaching  the  head  of  the  rapid,  one  man  was 
left  in  charge  and  the  boatmen  returned  for  the  balance  of  the 
brigade. 

The  Loyalists  were  furnished  rations  by  the  government  until 
they  could  clear  the  land  and  provide  for  themselves.  The  seed 
given  consisted  of  spring  wheat,  peas,  Indian  corn  and  potatoes. 
Farming  and  other  implements  were  provided,  consisting  of  axes, 
hoes,  augers,  etc.,  and  in  some  instances  a  kind  of  metal  mill,  in 
which  to  grind  their  corn  and  wheat.  I  am  not  aware  that  any  of 
the  mills  were  distributed  in  L,eeds  and  Grenville.  Commissioners 
were  appointed  to  issue  the  rations  and  other  supplies.  At  that 
time  the  country  was  a  howling  wilderness.  Not  a  single  tree  had 
been  cut  by  an  actual  settler  from  the  province  line  to  Kingston, 
a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  I  saw  the  first  tree  cut 
by  an  actual  settler :  the  first  hill  of  corn  and  potatoes  planted, 
but  alas,  where  is  the  axe,  or  the  man,  that  did  the  work  ?  Not  a 
single  individual  that  I  am  aware  of,  is  now  living  of  the  first 
settlers  but  myself. 

While  many  difficulties  were  encountered  in  the  early  settle- 
ment, yet  we  realized  many  advantages.  We  were  always  suppli- 
ed with  venison ;  deer  were  very  plentiful,  partridge  and  pigeons  in 
abundance  ;  plenty  of  fish  for  all  who  wished  to  catch  them  ;  no 
taxes  to  pay,  and  an  abundance  of  wood  at  our  doors.  Although 
deprived  of  many  kinds  of  fruit,  we  obtained  the  natural  product- 
ions of  the  country — strawberries,  raspberries,  gooseberries,  black- 
berries and  plenty  of  red  plums.  Cranberries  were  found  in 
abundance  in  the  marshes.  The  only  animal  we  brought  with  us 
was  a  little  dog  named  Tipler,  that  proved  almost  invaluable  in 
hunting. 

"  After  the  first  year  we  raised  a  supply  of  Indian  corn,  but 
had  no  mill  to  grind  it,  and  were,  therefore,  compelled  to  pound  it 
in  a  large  mortar,  manufacturing  what  we  call  '  Samp,'  which  was 
made  into  Indian  bread,  called  by  the  Dutch  'Suppawn.'  The 
mortar  was  constructed  in  the  following  -manner  :  We  cut  a  log 
from  a  large  tree,  say  two  and  a  half  feet  in  diameter  and  six  feet 
in  length,  planted  firmly  in  the  ground,  so  that  about  two  feet 
projected  above  the  surface  ;  then  carefully  burned  the  centre  of 
the  top  so  as  to  form  a  considerable  cavity,  which  was  then  scrap- 
ed clean.  We  generally  selected  a  tree  about  six  inches  in 
diameter  to  form  the  pestle. 
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Although  this  simple  contrivance  did  well  enough  for  corn,  it 
did  not  answer  for  grinding  wheat.  The  government,  seeing  the 
difficulty,  built  a  mill  back  of  Kingston,  where  the  inhabitants 
for  seven  miles  below  Brockville  got  their  grinding  done.  In  our 
neighbourhood  they  got  along  very  well  in  summer  by  lashing  two 
canoes  together.  Three  persons  would  unite  to  manage  the  craft, 
each  taking  a  grist.  It  generally  took  about  a  week  to  perform 
the  journey.  After  horses  were  procured,  kind  Providence  furnish- 
ed a  road  on  the  ice,  until  the  road  was  passable  by  land.  What 
is  wonderful  is  that  during  the  past  fifty  years  it  has  not  been 
practicable  for  horses  and  sleighs  to  traverse  the  ice  from  Brock- 
ville to  Kingston,  such  a  way  having  been  provided  only  when 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  settlers. 

In  1811  the  Rev.  William  Smart  arrived  in  Brockville,  being 
the  first  minister  of  any  denomination  to  settle  in  that  place,  or  for 
that  matter  within  fifty  miles  of  it.  At  that  time  magistrates  were 
legally  qualified  to  perform  the  marriage  ceremony. 

"  The  first  doctor  was  Solomon  Jones,  domiciled  about  seven 
miles  below  Brockville.  The  first  lawyer  appointed  in  the  district 
of  Johnstown  was  Samuel  Sherwood.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
magistrates  and  afterwards  judge  of  the  district  court." 

The  present  generation  of  Canadians  are  almost  ignorant  of 
the  fact  that  the  institution  of  slavery  once  existed  in  Canada. 
The  proud  and  pleasing  appellation  which  Canada  enjoyed  for  so 
many  years  of  a  safe  asylum  for  slaves  who  had  effected  their  escape 
from  the  United  States,  is  in  most  cases  alone  known  to  have 
belonged  to  us.  But  the  record  of  our  young  country  is  so  honor- 
able upon  the  question  of  slavery  that  the  fact  that  slaves  did  once 
breathe  amongst  us,  casts  no  stigma  upon  the  maple  leaf,  no  single 
stain  upon  her  virgin  garments.  The  fact  is,  slavery  could  not 
live  in  Canada,  much  less  grow.  The  leading  principles  which 
guided  the  settlers  of  the  country  were  of  too  noble  a  nature  to 
accept  the  monstrous  system  of  human  bondage  as  an  appendage 
of  the  colony. 

At  the  second  session  of  parliament  in  Upper  Canada  an  act 
was  passed  to  prevent  the  further  introduction  of  slaves.  And 
when  the  British  act  of  emancipation  was  passed  in  1833  setting 
free  the  slaves  in  ail  parts  of  the  Empire,  there  were  no  slaves  in 
Canada.  Thirty  years  previous,  when  the  families,  both  of  Eng- 
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lish  and  Dutch  nationality,  came  as  refugees  to  Canada,  there 
accompanied  them  a  number  of  slaves.  Sheriff  Sherwood  says : 
uln  answer  to  a  letter  of  Dr.  Canniff,  as  regards  slaves,  I  only  re- 
collect two  or  three  who  settled  in  the  district  of  Johnstown ; 
one  in  particular,  named  Caesar  Congo,  owned  by  Captain  Justice 
Sherwood,  who  came  with  his  family  in  the  same  brigade  of  boats 
with  my  father,  and  located  about  two  miles  above  Prescott.  I 
recollect  distinctly  Caesar  Congo,  then  a  stout  young  man,  and  who 
often  took  the  late  Mr.  Justice  Sherwood  and  myself  on  his  back 
to  assist  us  along  while  the  boats  were  drawn  up  the  rapids. 
Caesar  was  sold  to  a  half  pay  officer  named  Bottom,  who  settled 
about  six  miles  above  Prescott.  After  twenty  years  service  Mr. 
Bottom  gave  Caesar  his  freedom,  Caesar  then  married  a  free 
colored  woman  and  settled  in  the  town  of  Brockville,  where  he 
lived  many  years  and  died.  Daniel  Jones,  father  of  the  late  Sir 
Daniel  Jones,  of  Brockville,  had  at  one  time  a  female  colored  slave. 
There  were  a  few  more  slaves  residing  in  the  district,  but  so  far 
from  my  residence  that  I  can  give  no  account  of  them  from  per- 
sonal knowledge." 

In  the  Ottawa  Citizen  of  1867  appeared  the  following  :  UA 
British  slave. — An  old  negro  appeared  at  the  court  of  assize  yester- 
day in  a  case  of  Morris  vs.  Henderson.  He  is  101  years  of  age 
and  was  formerly  a  slave  of  a  United  Empire  Loyalist  who 
brought  him  to  Canada.  He  fought  through  the  American  war 
in  1812  on  the  side  of  the  British  was  at  the  battles  of  Chippewa 
and  Lundy's  Lane,  and  was  wounded  at  Sacket's  Harbor.  He  is 
full  possession  of  all  his  faculties.  He  was  brought  to  this  city 
to  prove  the  death  of  a  person  in  1803  and  another  in  1804." 

I  will  give  a  short  account  of  the  Burritt  family  coming  into 
Canada,  being  the  first  settlers  on  the  Rideau.  Their  son,  Ed- 
mund Burritt,  was  the  first  white  child  born  on  the  Rideau  river, 
and  was  father  of  Alex.  Burritt,  registrar  of  the  city  of  Ottawa. 
Stephen,  with  his  brother,  Adoniram  Burritt,  were  both  engaged 
on  the  Royalist  side  at  the  battle  of  Bennington,  Vermont.  After 
the  engagement  they  found  a  wounded  American  and  took  him  to 
a  place  of  safety,  where  he  was  kindly  nursed  and  finally  recovered. 
One  year  after,  the  Burritts  were  arrested  by  the  continental 
authorities  and  thrown  into  Bennington  jail.  By  chance,  the 
young  American  whose  life  they  had  saved,  was  placed  on  guard 
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over  the  prisoners.  Recognizing  his  benefactors,  he  devised  a 
scheme  for  their  escape,  which  was  successful.  After  escaping 
from  jail,  Stephen  made  his  way  to  St.  John's,  Quebec,  where  he 
joined  the  British  army.  The  remainder  of  the  family  did  not 
come  to  Canada  until  the  close  of  the  war.  After  Stephen  receiv- 
ed his  discharge,  he  came  up  the  St.  Lawrence  on  a  trading  voyage, 
buying  furs  from  the  Indians.  As  a  United  Empire  Loyalist,  he 
drew  lot  29,  in  the  first  concession  of  Augusta.  Returning  to  St. 
John's,  he  met  his  father  (Daniel)  and  family,  all  of  whom  removed 
to  Augusta,  where  Daniel,  the  father  of  the  family,  died  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  97  years  and  9  months. 

Stephen  went  out  to  the  Rideau  on  an  exploring  expedition, 
striking  the  river  at  Cox  Bay,  where  he  constructed  a  raft  and 
floated  down  to  Burritt's  Rapids,  which  spot  he  chose  for  settle- 
ment. It  was  there  that  Col.  Edmund  Burritt  was  born,  the  first 
white  child  on  the  Rideau,  the  date  being  December  8th,  1793. 
Stephen  Burritt  was  the  first  white  settler  north  of  the  Rideau, 
undergoing  severe  trials  and  privations  for  a  long  time,  carrying 
his  provisions  on  his  back  for  thirty  miles.  At  one  time  while 
chopping,  he  was  attacked  by  an  Indian,  who  ordered  him  to  quit 
the  hunting  grounds  of  the  tribe.  The  struggle  was  a  desperate 
one ;  bnt  at  last  the  Indian  was  thrown  to  the  ground  and  an  axe 
held  over  his  head,  when  he  begged  for  mercy  and  promised  friend- 
ship, a  promise  which  he  faithfully  fulfilled.  While  in  the  army, 
and  quite  young,  Mr.  Burritt  was  employed  by  Baron  St.  Ledger 
as  a  writer  of  war  despatches.  Subsequently,  he  joined  the  regi- 
ment and  took  part  in  the  battles  of  Gage's  Hill,  (where  he  was 
wounded)  Fort  Edward  and  Saratoga.  It  was  as  a  discharged 
member  of  Rodgers'  Corps,  that  he  came  to  Upper  Canada.  He 
was  appointed  a  justice  of  peace,  and  in  1810  elected  member  of 
Parliament.  General  Brock  made  him  a  lieutenant-colonel,  and 
reposed  the  greatest  confidence  in  his  judgment  and  ability. 
Shortly  after  Colonel  Burritt  settled  at  Burritt's  Rapids,  he  and 
his  wife  were  attacked  with  fever  and  ague.  Having  no  neighbors 
they  were  compelled  to  rely  upon  themselves.  They  grew  worse 
and  at  last  were  confined  to  bed  and  helpless.  For  three 
days  and  three  nights  they  were  without  fire  and  food, 
and  fully  made  up  their  minds  that  they  must  die.  At  this  junct. 
ure  a  band  of  Indians  arrived  at  the  Rapids,  entered  the  log  cabin, 
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and  at  once  comprehended  the  situation.  The  squaws  prepared 
some  medicine  and  food,  carefully  nursiug  their  white  brother  and 
sister  until  they  recovered  ;  the  braves  in  the  meantime  gathering 
and  storing  a  field  of  corn  for  the  sick  man.  From  that  day  the 
colonel  threw  open  his  house  to  the  dusty  sons  of  the  forest,  and 
ever  after  it  wes  no  uncommon  thing  to  wake  in  the  morning  and 
discover  a  score  of  savages  reclining  in  the  hall  and  other  parts  of 
house.  When  proceeding  up  the  river  in  the  spring  they  frequent- 
ly left  many  articles  with  the  colonel  for  safe  keeping,  not  forgett- 
ing on  their  return  in  the  fall  to  present  him  with  a  rich  gift  of 
furs. 

There  are  many  families  in  the  country  "pioneers,"  who  soon 
transformed  the  forest  into  prosperous  and  fertile  lands,  making 
the  settlement  one  of  the  most  prosperous  on  the  frontier,  of  whom 
I  would  like  to  give  a  detailed  account,  but  time  will  not  permit. 
A  few  of  these  are  the  Sherwoods,  Jones',  Dunhams,  Jessup,  Pen- 
nock,  Wells,  Bottom,  Hurd,  Bull,  Kilborn  and  some  others,  who 
can  trace  their  decent  from  the  United  Empire  Loyalists. 

Prescott  was  founded  by  Colonel  Jessup,  in  1810  the  present 
fort,  Wellington,  standing  upon  the  homestead  of  the  original 
pioneer.  The  windmill  situated  on  Windmill  point  a  short 
distance  below  the  town,  and  known  to  all  readers  of  Can- 
adian history  in  consequence  of  the  important  part  it  played  in  the 
year  1838,  was  erected  by  a  West  India  merchant  named  Hughes, 
in  1822.  Several  buildings  of  a  similar  character  were  at  an  early 
date  built  upon  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  but  were  soon 
superseded  by  mills  driven  by  water  power.  In  1873  ^  was  con" 
verted  into  a  lighthouse.  Prescott  has  the  honor  of  being  the 
birthplace  of  our  distinguished  fellow  townsman,  the  Honorable 
R.  W.  Scott,  Q.  C.,  Secretary  of  State  in  our  present  parlia- 
ment of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

MRS.  Aucx.  BURRITT. 


EarlytSettlement  of  Prince  Edward  County. 


Our  Historical  Society  has  formed  within  us  a  desire  to  recall 
and  live  over  again  the  things  of  the  past,  and  the  enjoyment 
derived  from  research  often  stimulates  us  to  greater  effort.  In 
this  paper  we  will  try  and  bring  before  you  a  few  facts,  gleaned 
from  information  obtained  from  descendants  of  early  settlers,  when 
visiting  in  the  county,  and  from  a  study  of  history,  relating  to 
the  settlement  of  one  of  the  counties  of  Ontario,  whose  natural 
scenery  and  beauty  can  hardly  be  surpassed,  viz.,  Prince  Edward. 

The  peninsula  of  Prince  Edward  or  rather  island  as  it  may 
now  be  called  (since  the  construction  of  the  Murray  Canal,  across 
the  narrow  neck  of  land,  which  joined  the  country  to  the  main 
shore  of  Ontario  completely  surrounded  this  county  by  water) 
derives  its  name  from  Prince  Edward,  Duke  of  Kent,  father  of  our 
Queen.  It  is  a  rich  and  beautiful  tract  of  land  lying  almost  in  the 
centre  of  the  Province,  about  60  miles  in  length  and  from  i  to  20 
in  breadth,  its  shores  on  the  north  washed  by  the  quiet  waters 
of  the  Bay  of  Quinte,  and  on  the  south  by  the  more  turbulent 
waters  of  Lake  Ontario. 

In  a  round  about  way  the  Bay  of  Quinte  and  Lake  Ontario 
were  discovered,  for  Champlain  starting  on  a  voyage  of  discovery 
from  Montreal,  ascended  the  Ottawa  River,  crossed  to  Lake  Nip- 
issing  by  the  Mattawa,  thence  sailed  down  the  French  River, 
which  empties  into  the  Georgian  Bay.  He  then  directed  his  course 
South  through  the  many  Islands  which  made  the  coast  of  the  Sev- 
ern River,  and  then  by  a  number  of  inland  lakes  and  streams, 
among  them  Simcoe  and  Rice,  he  entered  the  river  Trent  and  ar- 
rived at  the  head  of  the  beautiful  Bay  now  called  Quinte,  in  July 
1615.  He  was  also  the  first  European  to  gaze  on  the  broad  waters 
of  Lake  Ontario  or  "Fresh  water  Sea,"  as  he  called  it. 

Indications  have  been  found  of  an  extinct  people,  who,  per- 
haps centuries  before  this  country  was  discovered,  inhabited  the  land, 
but  we  know  little  of  these  early  days.  Indians  of  the  Massasauga 
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tribe,  were  in  possession  of  Prince  Edward  County,  and  the  land 
round  the  Bay,  about  the  middle  of  last  century.  These  Indians 
were  divided  into  several  tribes  and  were  scattered  along  the  St. 
Lawrence  from  the  Gananoque  River  to  the  shores  of  the  Bay 
of  Quinte.  Long  before  the  settlement  of  this  region  they  were  the 
acknowledged  owners  of  the  soil  and  from  them  Great  Britain  pur- 
chased her  right  of  ownership.  The  Indians  in  relinquishing  their 
claims  were  promised  certain  yearly  payments  in  presents,  each  man 
receiving  2  blankets,  cloth  for  a  coat,  a  gun,  ammunition  and  other 
things. 

Yearly  excursions  the  Indians  would  make  to  Fort  Frontenac 
(Kingston)  to  receive  these  presents,  and  we  are  told  as  many 
as  a  thousand  at  a  time  would  be  seen  passing  down  the  bay  in 
their  canoes. 

Several  portions  of  land  were  reserved  for  them,  after  the 
settlers  began  to  come  in,  Wanpoose  Island  in  Lake  Ontario  a  mile 
from  the  shore  of  Prince  Edward  was  the  home  of  the  chief. 

The  Massasaugas  were  of  a  peaceful  disposition  and  the  early 
settlers  had  little  to  fear  from  them. 

La  Salle,  remembered  as  the  discoverer  of  the  Mississippi  and 
the  founder  of  Louisiana  was  the  first  landed  proprietor  in  this 
county. 

He  petitioned  King  Louis  XIV  of  France  to  grant  him  large 
tracts  of  land  from  Fort  Frontenac  (Kingston)  westward,  including 
that  part  of  Prince  Edward,  known  as  Cressy  in  the  township  of 
Marysburg,  for  his  seigniory,  which  petition  the  king  granted  in 
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Although  the  county  was  discovered  as  early  as  1615,  and 
formed  part  of  the  seignory  of  La  Salle  in  1675  very  little  or  nothing 
ing  seems  to  have  been  done  towards  the  settlement  of  the  region 
for  a  hundred  years  or  more.  In  the  meantime  Canada  passed  from 
the  control  of  the  French  1760  into  the  hands  of  Great  Britain 
and  it  was  not  until  the  colonies  now  the  United  States,  began  to 
fight  for  separation  and  who  gained  their  independence  1776  from 
Great  Britain,  that  Prince  Edward  and  the  land  around  the  bay 
began  to  be  settled.  When  those  who  took  up  arms  for  the  crown 
during  the  rebellion,  and  those  who  still  remained  loyal  to  the 
motherland,  were  rewarded,  after  peace  was  declared,  by  receiving 
grants  of  land  in  Canada,  large  numbers  of  the  "United  Empire 
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Loyalists"  as  they  were  called  settled  along  the  Bay  of  Quinte  and 
not  a  few  in  Prince  Edward  county,  many  of  their  descendants 
being  now  found  on  the  same  land  where  first  settled  their  loyal 
ancestors  in  1784. 

About  the  same  time  a  number  of  Hessian  soldiers,  who  had 
assisted  Great  Britain  during  the  rebellion  settled  in  Canada,  and 
were  given  land  in  that  part  of  the  country  known  as  Marysburg 
township,  quite  a  few  of  their  descendants  are  still  living  there, 
the  family  of  Bongard  being  perhaps  best  known,  whose  ancestor 
served  under  General  Reidesel. 

Prince  Edward  was  surveyed  and  originally  divided  into  three 
townships,  viz.  Marysburg,  Sophiasburg  and  Ameliasburg,  so 
named  after  the  daughters  of  George  III,  each  of  these  having  since 
been  subdivided  into,  Hallowell,  Athol  and  Hillier,  making  at  the 
present  time  six  townships  in  the  county. 

Marysburg,  the  most  easterly  township,  was  the  first  part  of 
the  county  to  become  settled  and  by  a  number  of  officers  and  non- 
commissioned officers  of  a  disbanded  regiment,  the  first  to  come 
being  Col.  Arch.  McDonald.  He  landed  in  that  pretty  cove 
which  afterwards  bore  his  name,  in  1784,  on  the  shore  of  which  he 
pitched  his  tent  until  his  house,  the  first  in  the  county,  was  built. 
This  original  house  was  not  of  rude  log  cabin  style,  but  was  a  neatly 
hewn  square  timber  house,  dove-tailed  at  the  angles,  built  we  are 
told  by  ship  carpenters,  and  remained  standing  all  these  years,  but 
we  are  sorry  to  say  was  torn  down  this  past  summer. 

Colonel  McDonald  never  married  but  his  niece  Frances  who 
lived  with  him  married  a  French  gentleman  named  Prinyer. 
Their  son  now  occupies  the  land  and  during  a  delightful  visit  paid 
to  Mr.  Prinyer  and  his  family  this  summer  we  heard  much  that 
was  interesting  of  these  early  days,  and  also  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  several  articles  which  once  stood  in  the  first  house  in  Prince 
Edward  County  and  were  brought  from  Scotland  by  the  Colonel. 
Among  other  things  an  old  mahogany  Grand-fathers  Clock,  table, 
chairs,  corner  cupboard,  which  would  make  a  famous  china  closet 
of  the  present  day,  the  Colonel's  own  writing  desk,  his  despatch 
box,  inside  of  which  were  some  valuable  old  documents,  such  as 
deeds  of  land  given  by  the  government  with  a  huge  seal  of  wax 
attached,  and  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  box  his  old  razor  strop.  It 
is  needless  to  say  these  articles  are  now  very  much  prized  by  the. 
family. 
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V  Not  far  from  this  old  house  was  a  block  house,  which  was 
used  as  an  arsenal  during  the  war  of  1812-13  and  prisoners  have 
been  kept  here  until  they  could  be  taken  across  the  bay  and 
driven  in  wagons  to  the  Fort  at  Kingston. 

During  the  war  of  1812  a  gig  containing  several  American 
soldiers  landed  on  the  point  not  far  from  McDonald's  Cove.  Their 
object  was  likely  to  secure  the  Colonel  and  carry  him  off  captive,  a 
colonel  being  considered  "big  game/'  He  guessing  their  in- 
tention, and  having  three  or  four  men  at  hand,  placed  them  in  the 
woods,  with  the  instructions  to  whoop  and  yell  like  Indians, 
His  nephew  was  sent  to  interview  the  soldiers,  telling  them  that 
he  had  a  band  of  Indians  near  at  hand,  which  would  likely  be 
upon  them,  and  soon  have  their  scalps  dangling  from  their  belts. 
The  soldiers  thinking  they  were  lost,  surrendered  their  arms,  the/, 
themselves  were  taken  prisoners  and  kept  for  some  time  in  the 
arsenal  spoken  of  above.  Imagine  their  feelings  when  they  found 
out  the  true  state  of  affairs.  Sergeant  or  "Squire"  Daniel  Wright 
another  well  known  early  settler,  was  the  Magistrate  of  the 
Township. 

The  section  of  the  country  known  as  Sophiasburg  Township 
was  surveyed  in  1785  and  about  1788  the  first  settlers  came  in. 
Some  or  these  had  lived  over  in  Adolphus  town,  others  in  Nova 
Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  and  then  there  were  continually  coming 
in  those  who  were  not  at  home  under  the  new  government  across 
the  line,  these  were  called  the  "Late  Loyalists,"  Among  the 
early  settlers  are  the  Cronks  and  Ways,  William  Demerest,  John 
Parcels,  Roblin  and  Solness.  Although  the  land  was  not  actually 
given  to  these  "Late  Loyalists"  it  was  purchased  at  a  very  low 
price,  one  of  the  best  farms  in  this  township  valued  now  at  seven 
or  eight  thousand  dollars  was  sold  for  an  old  horse. 

Large  numbers  of  Quakers  are  to  be  found  in  this  district, 
showing  that  a  goodly  number  of  the  Society  of  Friends  were 
among  the  early  settlers,  principally  from  Pennsylvania. 

No  early  record  of  the  township  of  Ameliasburg  has  been 
found,  consequently  very  little  is  known  of  the  early  settlement  of 
this  part  of  the  county.  According  to  information  furnished  the 
first  family  to  settle  here  was  that  of  George  Angel  Neese,  with 
three  sons,  in  1787  and  the  second  Settler  was  Thomas  Dem- 
psey  who  came  in  1789. 
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At  the  head  of  a  bay  of  the  same  name,  an  arm  of  the  Bay 
of  Quinte  lies  Picton  the  county  town,  which  was  only  a  dense 
forest  at  the  beginning  of  the  century.  Col.  Henry  Young  was 
the  first  white  man  to  set  foot  on  the  land,  which  afterwards 
became  the  town  of  Picton.  He  landed  with  his  two  sons  in  1784 
and  other  early  settlers  are  Eleazar  Washburn,  Abraham  Barker, 
Richard  Hare,  Johnson,  Captain  Richardson. 

Sometime  after  the  war  of  1812,  the  Rev'd  Mr.  McAuleygave 
the  name  Picton  to  the  small  settlement,  this  name  being  given  in 
memory  of  a  celebrated  British  General  who  had  recently  fallen  on  , 
the  field  of  Waterloo.      The  village  on  the  South  side  of  the  Bay 
was  called  Hallowell. 

Mr.  McAuley  desired  that  the  two  villages  should  form  one 
and  be  known  as  Picton.  There  was  opposition  to  this  for  some 
time,  but  finally  by  an  act  of  Parliament,  the  name  was  secured 
for  the  whole. 

The  growth  of  Picton  at  first  was  slow,  but  the  years  183031 
seem  to  have  been  important  ones.  Enterprise  was  the  order  of  the 
day.  The  only  newspaper  between  there  and  York  (Toronto)  was 
the  "Hallowell  Free  Press",  the  first  number  of  which 
appeared  on  Dec,  28th  1830,  and  the  same  year  a  number  of  cap- 
italists took  stock  in  a  steamer  to  run  between  Picton  and  Pres- 
cott. 

In  1831  Prince  Edward  was  formed  into  a  county  and  the 
jail  and  court  house  were  soon  afterward  built  in  Picton.  The 
present  English  Church  was  the  first  church  built,  being  erected  in 
1825  by  Revd.  Mr.  McAuley  who  was  its  first  minister.  The 
Roman  Catholic  church  was  built  in  1828. 

The  entrance  to  the  town  by  water  is  a  picturesque  one,  the 
|;  lofty  shores  on  either  side  of  the  Bay  are  impressive  lending 
j  beauty  to  the  town  which  is  in  full  view. 

In  the  Picton  of  to-day  we  find  a  busy  little  town  of  some 
\  4000  inhabitants,  a  large  number  of  handsome  residences,  with 
well  kept  lawns  and  gardens  all  along  the  streets,  which 
are  wide  and  cleanly  kept,  beautiful  old  leafy  elms  and  maples 
form  a  fine  shade  from  the  summer  sun,  making  Picton  as  pretty 
a  town  of  its  size  as  one  will  find  anywhere  in  the  Province. 

Ten  miles  from  Picton  on  the  lake  side   of  the  county  are 
he  ufar  famed  Sandbanks."     Extending  along  the  shore  for  about 
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four  miles  and  a  half  well  inland  you  will  see  banks  of  white  shift- 
ing sand  100  feet  high  in  some  places.  Directly  opposite,  across 
a  narrow  stretch  of  water  is  the  little  village  of  Wellington 
which  is  visited  every  summer  by  hundreds  of  tourists. 

We  must  mention  particularly  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
objects  in  Prince  Edwards  County  that  natural  curiosity  "the  Lake 
on  the  Mountain."  About  five  miles  east  of  Picton,  along  the  shore 
of  the  Quinte,  huddling  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  lies  the  little  village 
of  Glenora  and  at  the  summit  of  this  hill  which  is  about  200 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  bay,  you  will  find  a  pretty  blue  Lake 
lying,  circular  in  shape,  three  miles  in  circumference,  one  mile 
wide  and  very  deep.  There  is  a  mystery  about  this  lake,  it  is  said 
by  some  to  be  supplied  from  Lake  Erie  by  a  subterranean  passage, 
others  that  its  source  was  to  be  found  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood. 

The  grandeur  of  the  scene,  that  breaks  upon  the  view  on 
reaching  the  top  of  this  mountain,  can  hardly  be  surpassed,  and 
one  feels  well  repaid  for  the  climb. 

At  our  feet  lies  the  bay,  stretching  far  into  the  land,  with 
promising  farms  on  its  shores.  Across,  a  mile  distant,  the  historic 
land  of  Adolphustown  and  Fredericksburg  stretches  out  before  us, 
where  landed  the  refugee  Loyalists.  In  the  opposite  direction  as 
far  as  eye  can  see,  the  broad  blue  waters  of  Lake  Ontario  lie. 

The  water  from  this  lake  on  the  mountain  is  brought  down 
by  means  of  iron  pipes,  for  the  purpose  of  propelling  grist  mills 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  These  mills  were  once  rented  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Donald, father  of  Sir  John,  and  here  part  of  Sir  John  McDonald's 
boyhood  was  spent,  the  house  in  which  the  family  lived  for  some 
time,  is  still  standing  there.  We  can  almost  imagine  we  see  the 
lad  (one  who  was  in  later  years  to  become  the  foremost  man  in 
Canada)  playing  up  and  down  the  hills,  fishing,  rowing  on  the  lake 
and  bay  and  enjoying  himself  generally  in  this  beautiful  spot. 

One  can  hardly  realize  in  this  age  of  luxury  and  comfort,  the 
hardships  the  early  settlers  must  have  endured  landing  in  this 
country,  then  an  unbroken  forest.  How  with  indomitable  will 
and  perseverance  they  toiled  early  and  late  to  make  a  home  for 
their  families  in  the  new  land  ! 

With  very  few  implements,  no  beasts  of  burden,  all  the  work 
had  to  be  done  by  the  sturdy  arm  and  by  the  sweat  of  the  brow, 
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but  what  a  great  heritage  they  have  secured  from  a  vast  wilder- 
ness, what  a  change  in  a  little  more  than  one  hundred  years. 

To-day  in  Prince  Edward  as  you  drive  along  its  roads  (more 
like  city  than  country  roads)  you  see  on  every  side  good  comfort- 
able rural  homes,  with  splendid  orchards,  acres  and  acres  of  rich 
farm  land  in  the  rear,  immense  barns,  well  stocked,  everything 
indicating  that  here  at  least  is  a  land  of  plenty. 

AMEY  HORSBY 


Historical  Sketch  of  100th  Prince  of  Wales 
Royal  Canadian  Regiment. 


It  was  at  the  time  of  the  Indian  mutiny,  when  the  whole 
country  was  thrilled  with  horror  by  the  accounts  of  the  hideous 
atrocities  perpetrated  by  the  Sepoy  fanatics,  and  the  overthrow  of 
British  dominion  in  the  Indian  provinces  seemed  imminent,  that 
the  looth  Canadian  Regiment  sprang  into  existence. 

In  Canada,  popular  feeling  was  strongly  aroused  by  the  news 
from  India,  and  enkindled  with  patriotic  devotion,  and  military 
ardor,  her  sons,  French  and  English  alike,  pressed  forward,  eager 
to  serve  their  country  as  "Soldiers  of  the  Queen."  And,  as  has 
been  the  case  with  the  successive  contingents  of  Canadian  volun- 
teers, so  lately  despatched  to  South  Africa,  Canada  loyally  gave 
of  her  best  for  the  defence  of  the  Empire. 

During  the  Crimean  war,  a  few  years  prior  to  this,  Canada 
had  offered  to  send  colonial  troops  to  England's  assistance  ;  but 
the  Imperial  government  had  not  consented.  The  country  was 
still  suffering  from  the  effects  of  the  Russian  war  when  the  Sepoy 
mutiny  broke  out.  The  army  had  hardly  filled  its  depleted  ranks, 
and  the  militia  battalions  of  Britain  were  being  called  into 
service,  when  Canada  voiced  her  loyal  devotion  to  the  Queen  and 
Empire,  by  the  offer  of  volunteers,  for  service  in  India,  and  the 
home  authorities  gracefully  responded  to  the  popular  feeling,  and 
permission  was  given  for  the  formation  of  a  colonial  regiment  to 
be  enrolled  in  the  regular  army  for  service  abroad  as  "The 
Prince  of  Wales  looth  Royal  Canadian  Regiment." 

No  less  than  five  British  regiments  had  previously  borne  this 
regimental  number.  The  first  was  the  looth  Regiment  which  was 
raised  in  1760,  served  in  the  West  Indies,  and  was  disbanded  at 
the  peace  of  1763,  Another  looth  was  raised  in  England  in  1780, 
for  service  in  India,  was  associated  with  the  Seaforth  High- 
landers, in  a  naval  engagement  with  the  French  squadron  at  Porto 
Prayo  Bay,  Cape  Verde  Islands,  and  disbanded  on  the  declaration 
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of  peace  1785.  It  was  raised  again,  in  1794,  as  the  looth  Gordon 
Highlanders,  by  the  celebrated  beauty,  the  Duchess  of  Gordon, 
who  enlisted  eight  hundred  men  in  four  weeks,  and  is  said  to  have 
offered  to  each  recruit  the  privilege  of  a  kiss  from  her  lips,  in  lieu 
of  the  usual  shilling.  The  number  of  this  famous  regiment  was 
subsequently  changed  to  92nd.  Formed  again  in  1805,  the  looth 
(Prince  Regent's  County  of  Dublin)  was  ordered  to  Canada,  and 
rendered  gallant  service  at  Niagara  in  the  war  of  1812-14.  This 
regiment  was  disbanded  in  1818,  and  some  of  the  descendants  of 
its  men  took  service  in  the  new  looth  of  1858. 

The  sixth  to  bear  this  number  was  the  subject  of  this  sketch 
—our  own  Canadian  corps,  the  looth  Prince  of  Wales  Royal 
Canadian  Regiment — and  was  the  first  regiment  raised  by  the 
colonies  for  general  service  abroad.  True,  there  had  been  notable 
colonial  regiments  in  existence  before  this — the  Glengarry  Fen- 
cibles  of  Canada,  who  had  borne  a  distinguished  part  in  the  war  of 
1812-14,  the  Ceylon  Rifles,  the  Newfoundland  Regiment  of  Vet- 
erans, the  Royal  Canadian  Rifles,  in  existence  for  thirty  years,  the 
Cape  Mounted  Rifles,  and  others ;  but  all  these  organizations  were 
enrolled  merely  to  serve  and  defend  the  colonies  in  which  they 
were  raised.  This  Canadian  corps  was  to  be  incorporated  in  the 
British  Army  as  one  of  Her  Majesty's  regiments  of  foot,  for  general 
service  in  any  part  of  the  Queen's  possessions  to  which  it  should 
be  ordered. 

The  proclamation  for  the  raising  of  the  regiment  was  issued 
at  Toronto,  March  3rd  1858,  by  Sir  Edmund  Walker  Head  the 
Governor-General,  who  was  empowered  to  grant  commissions  to 
one  major,  on  condition  that  he  would  raise  two  hundred  men ;  to 
six  captains  who  would  be  responsible  for  eighty :  to  eight  lieuten- 
ants wLo  must  bring  forty  men  each  ;  and  to  four  ensigns,  who 
were  required  to  be  college  graduates,  of  good  standing,  and  to 
pass  a  qualifying  examination.  These  were  to  be  Canadians  from 
the  active  militia,  with  the  exception  of  the  four  ensigns,  who 
were  to  be  young  men  educated  in  Canada.  The  rest  of  the 
officers  were  to  be  appointed  from  English  regiments  and  the 
strength  of  the  regiment  to  be  1200  men.  Later,  when  the  form- 
ation of  the  corps  was  completed  two  alteiations  were  made  :  five, 
instead  of  six,  Canadian  captains  and  five  ensigns  instead  of  four. 
The  complete  list  of  these  Canadian  officers,  commissioned  at  the 
formation  of  the  regiment,  is  as  follows  : 
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Lieut-Colonel — Col.  George,  Baron  de  Rottenburg,  C.  B., 
Adjutant-General,  Upper  Canada,  Toronto. 

Major — Alex.  Robt.  Dunn,  V.  C.,  nth  Hussars. 

Captains — John  Clarke,  2oth  Regiment,  Montreal.  T.  W.  W. 
Smythe,  Rifle  Corps,  Brockville.  Geo.  Macartney,  Rifle  Corps^ 
Paris.  Chas.  John  Clark,  Yorkville  Cavalry,  Toronto.  Richard 
C.  Price,  Rifles,  Quebec. 

Lieutenants—  John  Fletcher,  Volunteer  Rifles,  Montreal. 
Louis  Adolphe  Casault,  Rifles,  Quebec.  L.  C.  A.  de  Bellefeuille, 
Vandreuil  Rifles.  Philip  Derbishire,  York  Militia.  Alfred  E. 
Rykart,  St.  Catharines  Rifles.  Chas.  H.  Carriere,  Ottawa  Rifles. 
Henry  Theodore  Duchesnay,  Militia,  Beauce,  Brown  Wallis, 
Durham  Light  Cavalry,  Port  Hope. 

Ensigns — John  Gibbs  Ridout,  Toronto.  Henry  Edward 
Davidson,  Hamilton.  Charles  A.  Boulton,  Cobourg.  Thos. 
Henry  Baldwin,  Maiden.  Wm.  Palmer  Clarke,  Montreal, 

These  fourteen  officers  brought  with  them  920  men,  and 
also  raised  the  remaining  280,  who  were,  however,  paid  for  by 
the  Imperial  government. 

Col.  Baron  de  Rottenberg,  C.  B.,  who  was  a  retired  army 
officer,  and  held  the  office  of  Adjutant-General  of  militia  in  Up. 
per  Canada,  was  appointed  Lieut.-Colonel,  and]  was  the  first  Can- 
adian to  command  an  Imperial  regiment.  He  sold  out  in  1862, 
to  Major  Dunn,  V.  C.,  and  was  one  of  the  Knights  of  Windsor 
when  he  died  several  years  ago.  Before  leaving  Toronto  to 
take  command  of  his  regiment,  Colonel  de  Rottenberg  was  ban- 
quetted  at  the  Rossin  House  and  presented  with  a  magnificent 
sword. 

Major  Alexander  Robert  Dunn,  also  a  retired  officer,  had 
won  the  Victoria  Cross  for  his  bravery  in  saving  three  lives  in 
the  famous  charge  of  the  Light  Brigade  at  Balaclava.  Born  in 
Toronto  he  was  the  son  of  the  Receiver-General,  Hon.  J.  H. 
Dunn  (Dunn  avenue  in  Parkdale  owes  its  name  to  this  officer). 
His  death  was  a  sad  one.  While  in  command  of  the  33rd,  into 
which  he  had  exchanged,  he  was  accidentally  shot  in  Abyssinia 
on  the  march  to  Magdala,  and  was  buried  under  a  great  rock  at 
Senfa.  In  the  military  museum  at  Ottawa  may  be  seen  the  - 
camp  stool  used  by  Lieut.  Dunn  throghout  the  Crimean  cam- 
paign. 
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"  It  is  related  of  Mr.  Henry  Hogan,  of  Montreal,  that  being 
promised  a  commission  as  captain,  and  having  raised  the  requi- 
site number  of  men,  a  lieutenancy  instead  was  tendered  to  him 
which  he  indignantly  refused,  and  turned  over  his  enlisted  men 
to  Major  Dunn. 

Chas.  A.  Boulton,  who  had  just  left  Upper  Canada  College, 
applied  for  a  commission- as  lieutenant  in  the  new  corps.  But 
all  the  places  were  filled,  and  the  boy  could  only  get  a  promise 
of  the  first  vacancy..  Hopeful  still,  he  borrowed  a  wagon  and 
a  pair  of  horses  from  his  father,  donned  an  old  uniform,  and  with 
a  friend  who  could  play  the  bagpipes,  set  out  through  the  coun- 
try to  get  his  forty  recruits.  He  re-appeared  with  the  required 
men,  and  failing  a  lieutenancy,  got  his  commission  as  ensign. 
As  Captain  Boulton,  he  sold  out  and  settled  in  the  Northwest, 
and  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  two  Kiel  rebellions.  Called 
to  the  Senate  in  1889,  he  was  also  one  of  '.  the  officials  chosen  to 
accompany  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  to  London  on  the  occasion  of 
the  Queen's  Diamond  Jubilee.  His  death,  which  occurred  May 
15,  1899,  called  forth  this  eulogy  from  the  Ottawa  Citizen: 
"Loyal  to  his  Queen  and  country,  a  staunch  friend,  courageous 
in  the  advocacy  of  his 'political  principles,  honorable,  straight- 
forward and  of  unimpeachable  integrity,  he  -enjoyed  the 
respect  of  all  with  whom  he  was  brought  in  contact." 

THE  SURVIVING  CANADIAN  OFFICERS. 

Of  the  original  officers  who  raised  the  recruits  to  form  the 
regiment,  only  five  are  living  nowj  and  two  of  these  Lieut. 
C.  H;  Carriefe  and  Capt.  Brown ,  Wallis,  of  the  civil  service  and 
reserve  militia,  reside  in  Ottawa.  To  the  latter, -who;  is  engaged 
on  a  history  of  his  beloved  regiment,  the  writer  of  this  sketch  is 
indebted  for  much  valuable  -and,  authentic  information. 

Col.  T.  W.  W.  Smythe  is  on  the  retired  list  and  is  living  in 
Dover,  England.  Lt.  Col.  Duchesnay  lives  in  Quebec,  and 
Lieut.  Col.  John  Fletcher,  C.  M,  G.,  in  Montreal.  Both  of  these 
officers  have  since  filled  the  position  of  Deputy  Adjutant-General 
of  the  i  Canadian  militia.  .The  -Lieut-Colonel  commanding  the 
regiment  and  the  ensigns  were  not  required  to  raise  any  men  for 
their  commissions.  Of  the  latter  there  still  survive,  Capt. 
J.  G.  Ridout,  Toronto;  Col.  Henry  Davidson,  England;  and 
Capt.  W.  P.  Clarke,  Winnipeg.  Shortly  after  the  arrival -of  the 
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regiment  in  England  the   rest   of  the   officers   were   appointed   as 
follows : 

To  be  Colonel— Major  General   Viscount   Melville,  K.  C.  B. 

To  be  Senior  Major— Jas.  H.  Craig  Robertson  of  Gen.  Sir 
W.  Eyre's  staff. 

To  be  Captains—  T.  M.  L.  Weguelin  of  the  56th  Foot ;  R. 
B.  Ingram,  97th  Foot.  Percy  E.  B.  Lake,  2nd  W.  L.  regiment. 
Henry  Cook,  32nd  Foot.  James  Clery,  32nd  Foot.  H.  G. 
Browne,  32nd  Foot. 

To  be  Lieutenants — George  B.  Coulson,  49th  Foot.  John 
Lee,  i yth  Foot.  James  Lamb,  50th  Foot.  F.  W.  Benwell  33rd 
Foot.  H.  L.  Nichols,  30th  Foot.  Joseph  Dooley,  i;th  Foot. 
B.  L.  Baylie,  33rd  Foot. 

For  Ensigns— C.  M.  B.  Moorsom  of  the  2nd  Dragoon 
Guards.  Frederick  Morris,  School  of  Musketry,  Hythe.  Hora- 
tio W.  Lawrell,  of  Jersey. 

Pay  Master,  Joseph  Hutchinson ;  Adjutant,  Lieut.  John 
Lee ;  Instructor  of  Musketry,  Ensign  Frank  Morris ;  Quarter- 
Master  (ieorge  Grant ;  Surgeon,  Wm.  Barrett ;  Assistant  Surgeons, 
Thomas  Liddard,  Daniel  Murray. 

Great  military  excitement  prevailed  in  the  recruiting -centres. 
1  Martial  music  of  fife  and  drum  accompanied  the  recruiting  serge- 
ants in  their  smart  uniforms  and  gay Tibbons,  and  crowds  thronged 
about  the  departing  soldiers,  who  were  sent  on  to  Quebec  as  soon 
as  they  were  enrolled.  Recruiting  began  in  March  1858,  and  by 
the  end  of  May  the  regiment,  i,26b  Strong  was  within  the  historic 
walls  of  Quebec  Citadel,  awaiting  transportation  to  England. 

Early  in  the  month  of  June,  1858,  the  first  detachment  sailed 
from  Quebec  with  Colonel  de  Rottenberg  in'  command.  A  few 
weeks  later,  a  second  detachment  followed,  under  Colonel  Gordon, 
•of  the  iyth  regiment,  and  the!  remainder  of  the  corps,  embarked 
on  the  Allan  liiier  "Anglo-Saxon,"  July  i7tli,  in  charge  of  Major 
Dunn  and  Acting-Adjutant  Lieut.  Brown  Wallis. 

When  the  stalwart  Canadians  landed  in  England,  costumed 
in  the  antiquated  uniforms  of  Waterloo  date,  which  had  been 
:  furnished  from  the  old  army  stores  of  -the  Citadel,  they  were  an 
amazing  sight  to  those  who  saw  their  arrival.  But  very  soon  after, 
H.  R.  H.'  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  at  .an  inspection  of  the  new 
regiment,  frankly  expressed  his  admiration  of  the  splendid  physi- 
que, and  .military  proficiency,  of  these  same  strangers. 
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The  regiment  was  quartered  at  Shornecliffe,  where  regulation; 
uniforms  were  supplied,  with  the  Prince  of  Wales  plume  and  the 
maple  leaf,  as  badges.  All  ranks  were  drilled  and  trained,  by  non- 
commissioned officers  of  the  Guards,  until  at  the  end  of  six 
months,  this  fine  body  of  men,  uniformed  in  scarlet,  with  facings 
of  blue,  dispensed  with  their  instructors,  and  graduated,  as  it  werey 
into  the  full  glory  of  the  British  army,  able  to  compare  favorably 
with  any  of  its  infantry  regiments. 

THE   COLORS  OF   THE    IOOTH. 

On  January  loth,  1859,  H.  R.  H.  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
who  had  just  been  gazetted  a  colonel  in  the  army,  and  whose  name 
and  crest  the  Royal  Canadians  proudly  bore,  visited  Shornecliffe 
for  the  express  purpose  of  inspecting  the  new  Canadian  regimentr 
and  presenting  it  with  its  colors.  A  most  interesting  account  of 
this  splendid  function  is  to  be  found  in  the  "  Illustrated  London 
News  "  of  January  22nd,  1859,  anc^  te^s  °f  ^e  reception  of  the 
Prince  and  his  suite  by  the  assembled  troops  : 

"The  infantry  were  formed  in  line,  and  the  cavalry  and 
artillery  at  right  angles  to  them  upon  either  flank,  the  looth  Regi- 
ment being  the  centre  of  the  line. 

11  The  Prince  passed  down  the  front  of  the  line,  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge  making  remarks  upon  each  corps  evidently  denoting 
satisfaction,  and  particularly  struck  with  the  fine  body  of  men 
composing  the  looth  regiment." 

The  Royal  Canadians  were  then  advanced,  forming  three 
sides  of  a  square,  the  drums  were  piled  in  the  centre,  directly 
before  the  Prince,  with  the  new  colors  laid  upon  them.  After 
being  solemly  blessed  by  the  chaplain  of  the  regiment,  Rev.  B.  G. 
Parker,  the  two  majors,  Dunn  and  Robertson,  handed  the  colors 
to  H.  R.  H.,  upon  which,  the  two  senior  ensigns  of  the  corps 
(Moorson  and  Ridout)  advanced,  and  kneeling,  received  the  colors 
from  the  Prince's  hands,  then  rising,  stood  while  the  Prince  ad- 
dressed the  troops.  It  is  rather  strange  to  read  of  this  part  of  the 
ceremony,  that 

"  The  Prince's  address,  although  delivered  in  a  tolerably  loud 
tone  of  voice,  was  spoken  with  quiet  emphasis,  and  without  the 
least  appearance  of  hesitation  or  timidity." 

Strange,  until  we  remember,  that  H.  R.  H.  was  then  only  a 
boy  of  seventeen,  and  this  was  his  ''first  public  act."  The  honor 
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of  this  selection  was  keenly  appreciated  by  the  officers  and  men 
of  the  locth. 

After  Colonel  the  Baron  de  Rottenberg  had  replied  the  article 
goes  on  to  say  : 

"The  youthful  Prince  performed  his  part  of  the  ceremony 
in  a  most  able  manner — the  whole  tenor  of  his  bearing  being  cool, 
manly  and  dignified,  such  as  would  have  done  credit  to  one  over 
whose  head  forty  summers  had  passed.  It  made  a  great  im- 
pression upon  every  officer  and  man  in  the  regiment." 

The  new  colors  were  then  carried  through  the  ranks,  saluted 
and  placed  in  proper  position,  in  the  centre  of  the  regiment, 
which  with  the  rest  of  the  troops,  were  marched  past  the  Prince 
in  quick  time,  dismissed  to  their  quarters  and  the  ceremony  was 
over. 

And  we  in  Canada  who  have  lately  seen  flags  presented  to 
other  young  soldiers  can  attest  how  nobly  redeemed  has  been 
the  proud  pledge  of  Baron  de  Rottenberg  who,  in  his  reply  to 
His  Royal  Highness,  on  the  above  occasion  used  the  words  : 

"The  great  colony  in  which  this  regiment  was  raised 
?mong  whose  ranks  hundreds  of  its  sons  are  serving,  and  all 
who  belong  to  it,  more  or  less  connected  with  Canada,  will  also 
feel  most  grateful  for  the  honor  which  the  first  regiment  raised  in 
a  colony  for  general  service,  has  received  from  your  Royal  High- 
ness, and  I  can  assure  you,  that  at  the  call  of  our  Sovereign,  Can- 
ada would  send  ten  such  regiments  as  this  one  in  defence  of  the 
Empire,  should  such  an  emergency  ever  arise  requiring  their 
services." 

These  colors,  which  were  the  gift  of  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment to  the  regiment,  were  the  first  set  made  and  issued  in  accord- 
ance with  the  revised  regulations  for  colors,  as  prescribed  in  "  the 
Queen's  Regulations  and  Orders  to  the  Army,"  dated  Horse  Guards, 
December  ist,  1859.  They  comprise  the  usual  two  flags,  the 
Queen's  color  which  is  the  Union  Jack,  with  the  regimental  titles 
in  letters  of  gold  on  a  crimson  centre  and  a  crown  above,  and  the 
regimental  color  of  blue  with  the  battalion  number  in  the  first 
corner,  and  in  each  of  the  others,  a  maple  leaf.  The  Prince  of 
Wales'  plume  is  on  a  crimson  centre  surmounted  by  a  crown,  the 
titles  and  battle  honors,  according  to  regulation.  In  1875  a  letter 
from  the  Horse  Guards,  Condon,  informed  the  regiment  that  Her 
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Majesty,  the  Queen,  had  been  graciously  pleased  to  approve  of 
the  word  "Niagara"  being  inscribed  on  the  regimental  colors,  as 
formerly  granted  to  the  old  looth  (Prince  Regent  County  of  Dub- 
lin Regiment)  in  commemoration  of  its  gallant  service  at  the  cap- 
ture of  Fort  Niagara  by  assault,  on  December  i9th,  1813. 

On  the  2yth  of  February,  1873,  these  colors  were  carried  at 
the  imposing  ceremonies  in  London,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Nation- 
al Thanksgiving  service  at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  for  the  recovery 
of  H.  R.  H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  looth  regiment  being  brought 
from  Aldershot,  by  special  train,  for  that  day. 

In  July,  of  the  next  year,  a  guard  of  honor,  with  the  band 
and  Queen's  color,  was  chosen  from  the  regiment,  on  the  depart- 
ure of  his  majesty,  the  Shah  of  Persia,  from  the  dock  yards  of 
Portsmouth,  on  the  occasion  of  his  memorable  visit  to  the  Queen. 

After  the  colors  had  seen  service  for  twenty-nine  years,  hav- 
ing been  carried  by  the  regiment  in  England,  Ireland,  Scotland, 
Gibraltar,  Malta,  Canada  and  India,  they  were  replaced  by  new 
ones,  designed  to  suit  the  new  territorial  title  of  the  corps  which 
was  united  with  the  logth  an  old  Bombay  regiment,  to  form  the 
Prince  of  Wales'  Leinster  regiment  (Royal  Canadians) — the  looth 
as  the  first  battalion  and  the  logth  as  the  second  battalion.  The 
facings  of  blue  were  changed  for  white,  the  new  colors  now  bear- 
ing an  added  inscription  of  "  Central  India,"  an  honor  won  by  the 
lOQth  Foot  for  distinguished  gallantry  in  many  important  engage- 
ments during  the  Indian  Mutiny,  including  the  capture  of  Gwa- 
lior,  the  Gibraltar  of  India. 

At  Fort  William,  Calcutta,  February  2ist,  1887,  before  a  dis- 
tinguished assemblage,  including  the  Earl  of  Dufferin,  then  Vice- 
roy of  India,  Lady  Dufferin,  the  commander-in-chief  of  India  Gen- 
eral Sir  Frederick  S.  Roberts  and  staff,  (the  same  general,  now 
Lord  Roberts  of  Kandahar,  under  whom  our  Canadian  soldiers  are 
now  fighting  in  South  Africa,)  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Calcutta  and 
many  distinguished  officials,  the  old  Royal  Canadians,  now  the 
first  battalion  Leinster  Regiment  received  the  new  colors  with  the 
same  impressive  ceremonies,  as  at  the  bestowal  of  the  old  colors, 
twenty-nine  years  before,  in  England,  with  some  notable  excep- 
tions. It  was  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Calcutta  who  consecrated  the 
colors  on  this  occasion,  and  they  were  received  at  the  hands  of  her 
Excellency  the  Countess  of  Dufferin. 
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111  the  reply  of  Col.  McKiunou,  the  commander  of  the  regiment 
he  refers  to  Lady  Dufferin's  connection  with  Canada,  as  follows: 

"  In  that  His  Excellency  was  almost  recently  the  Governor- 
General  of  Canada,  the  colony  which  raised  the  corps,  then  known 
as  the  looth,  therefore  in  receiving  our  colors  at  your  Excellency's 
hands,  we  feel  as  if  we  were  again  in  touch  with  the  country  of 
our  origin." 

But  an  impressive  part  of  the  ceremony  was  that,  when  the 
old  faded  and  ragged  silken  colors  were  trooped  down  the  front 
of  the  lines,  halted  in  the  centre,  while  the  band  played  "  God 
Save  the  Queen,"  then  marched  to  the  rear  of  the  ranks,  the  regi- 
ment presenting  arms  and  the  band  playing  u  For  Auld  Lang 
Syne."  And  the  strong  attachment  of  the  regiment  for  the  land 
of  its  origin  was  fully  asserted  in  the  final  destination  of  these  old 
flags  ;  for  they  journeyed,  in  careful  custody,  from  India  to  Canada, 
because  of  the  u  unanimous  desire  of  all  ranks  of  the  battalion  to 
offer  these  colors  to  the  Dominion  of  Canada  with  a  hope  that  they 
find  a  resting  place  in  some  suitable  place  such  as  the  House  of 
Parliament  or  Cathedral."  And  the  old  colors  rest  now  in  the 
library  of  Parliament,  here  in  Ottawa,  where  they  may  be  seen  to- 
day (if  you  look  closely  for  them)  overhanging  the  busts  of  Their 
Royal  Highnesses  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales.  Here  they 
were  deposited  with  military  honors,  mere  silken  shreds,  which  still 
cling  to  the  original  staffs,  silent  but  eloquent  memorials  of  Can- 
ada's loyal  devotion  to  our  Queen  and  to  the  defence  of  the  British 
Empire. 

All  the  official  correspondence  in  connection  with  the   trans- 
fer of  the  colors  to  Canada,  was  published,  by  order  of  the  Canad- 
ian authorities,    in  the    Canada  Gazette — the    order  bearing  the- 
signature  of  Colonel  Walker  Powell,  Adjutant  General  of   Militia. 

Previous  to  the  despatch  of  the  original  colors  to  Canada, 
..small  pieces  of  both  colors  were  torn  off,  and  handsomely  framed, 
the  precious  fragments  being  surmounted  by  the  badges  and  title 
of  the  regiment,  and  enclosed  by  scrolls,  bearing  a  complete  list  of 
the  regiment's  officers  of  1858-59,  as  well  as  those  of  1887.  In 
"1892  this  very  interesting  relic  was  destroyed  by  fire,  which  occur- 
red in  the  officers  mess  room  when  the  regiment  was  stationed  at 
Agra,  India. 
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MOVEMENTS  OF  THE   REGIMENT. 

The  regiment  was  moved  from  Shornecliffe  to  Aldershot  in 
March  1859,  an<^  the  mutiny  having  been  crushed  out,  the  Royal 
Canadians  instead  of  proceeding  to  India,  as  was  expected  were 
ordered  to  Gibraltar  the  following  May.  The  Prince  of  Wales 
visited  Gibraltar  and  was  accorded  an  enthusiastic  reception  by 
the  looth,  as  he  passed  through  the  barracks.  One  day  in  full 
sight  of  the  garrison  the  warship  "  Sumter,"  flying  the  Confed- 
erate flag,  attacked  and  looted  two  United  States  merchantmen, 
then  sailed  into  Gibraltar  Bay,  and  anchored  under  the  guns  of 
the  fort.  There  she  remained  nearly  a  year,  watched  nearly  all 
that  time  by  the  United  States  ship  "Kearsarge,"  with  steam 
always  up.  Eventually,  the  <;  Sumter"  was  dismantled,  and  sold 
to  an  English  shipping  firm.  The  officers  of  these  vessels  would 
often  meet  on  shore,  but  interchanged  no  courtesies  on  such  occa- 
sions. 

THE  STATUS   OF   THE   ROYAL  CANADIANS. 

The  Canadian  Regiment  showed  the  lowest  percentage  of 
illiteracy,  of  all  the  regiments  of  the  line,  had  a  higher  average 
height  than  the  Grenadier  Guards,  and  were  remarkably  well 
conducted.  Many  of  the  men  were,  like  some  in  the  Canadian 
contingents  for  Africa,  young  men  of  the  best  families  in  Canada, 
who  failing  to  get  a  commission,  entered  the  corps  as  privates. 
While  stationed  at  Gibraltar  and  Malta  the  regimental  boat  crew 
was  without  an  equal.  "  No  corps,  regiment  or  ship  carried  off  as 
many  regatta  and  match  prizes,  as  did  the  Canadian  oarsmen." 

In  the  years  '58-'62  the  regiment  was  a*  its  best.  Recruited 
mainly  from  agricultural  districts,  not  one  in  ten  had  ever  handled 
a  military  weapon,  yet  the  regiment  in  its  second  year  had  risen 
from  no  place  at  all  to  the  i2th  place  as  marksmen,  among  179 
battalions  of  the  army,  and  from  1860-62  held  fifth  place  in  order 
of  merit.  In  1868  in  Canada  the  regiment  ranked  i4th,  and  after 
various  fluctuations,  its  place  in  1881.  when  the  looth  became  the 
first  battalion  of  the  L/einsters  was  73rd. 

In  1863,  the  regiment  was  ordered  to  Malta,  where  it  remain- 
ed for  three  years,  and  experienced  with  the  inhabitants,  a  terrible 
visitation  of  the  cholera,  brought  to  the  island  by  pilgrims  from 
Mecca.  Hundreds  of  the  soldiers  died,  and  a  lofty  white  marble 
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obelisk,  inscribed  with  the  names  of  the  many  Canadian  victims, 
was  erected  in  the  cemetery  of  Floriana,  by  all  ranks  subscribing 
one  day's  pay. 

One  day,  while  the  regiment  was  in  Malta,  a  great  shark 
appeared  at  the  swimming  place,  and  Sergt.  Chas.  Seymour 
(now  a  detective  on  the  Police  Force  at  Toronto),  accomplished 
the  destruction  of  the  monster  by  an  amazing  act  of  daring. 
While  the  shark  was  basking  in  the  sunshine  near  some  rocks 
Seymour,  armed  with  a  large  carving  knife  quietly  dived  under 
and  killed  him.  The  stuffed  head  was  mounted  and  kept  as  a 
trophy. 

When  Garibaldi  visited  Malta  in  1862,  threats  of  assassina- 
tion were  openly  expressed  by  the  Italian  refugees  of  Valetta, 
and  a  guard  was  furnished,  for  his  residence,  from  the  zooth, 
with  whom  the  Italian  patriot  became  quite  friendly. 

HOMK   AGAIN 

From  Malta  in  1866,  the  time  of  the  Fenian  raids,  at  the 
earnest  request  of  the  men  and  officers,  the  regiment  returned  to 
Canada,  and  was  enthusiastically  welcomed  by  the  Canadian 
people.  It  was  stationed  for  two  years  at  Montreal  and  Ottawa, 
and  on  the  ist  of  July,  1867,  our  Canadian  regiment  took  a  pro- 
minent part  in  the  celebration  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Provin- 
ces. Indeed,  Dominion  Day  is  always  loyally  observed  by  the 
regiment,  the  men  and  the  colors,  liberally  decorated  with  maple 
leaves,  quantities  of  which  are  sent  from  Canada  for  the  National 
Day,  and  the  band  playing  "  The  Maple  Leaf,"  and  all  the  old 
Canadian  airs. 

While  in  Canada,  a  great  many  of  the  men  got  their  dis- 
charge, and  it  was  with  greatly  thinned  ranks  that  the  regiment 
arrived  in  Glasgow,  in  1868  and  the  Canadian  depot  having  been 
abolished,  the  new  men,  enrolled  from  this  time  included  no 
Canadians. 

From  '69  to  '77  the  regiment  occupied  different  stations  in 
England  and  Ireland,  until,  in  1877,  it  was  ordered  to  India, 
where  it  remained  for  eighteen  years  and  the  denationalization 
was  complete,  for  it  is  on  record,  that  the  last  two  men  who  had 
joined  the  icoth  from  1858-62,  that  is,  from  the  Canadian  depot, 
left  the  regiment  while  it  was  in  India. 
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It  was  during  their  stay  in  India  that  the  edict  was  issued,, 
from  the  War  Office,  which  abolished  the  old  system  of  regi- 
mental numbers,  in  favor  of  the  territorial  system,  and  the  icoth 
became  "the  Prince  of  Wales  Leinster  Regiment  (Royal  Cana- 
dians)" with  the  depot  at  Birr,  Ireland.  Despite  the  contra- 
dictory and  rather  absurd  title  the  regiment  still  clings  to  the 
reminders  of  its  Canadian  origin,  displays  the  Maple  leaf  on 
all  public  occasions,  and  its  band  plays  "The  Maple  Leaf"  be- 
fore God  Save  the  Queen. 

In  1898,  the  regiment  again  returned  to  the  land  of  its 
birth  and  was  quartered  in  Halifax  until  about  two  months 
ago.  Some  extracts  from  an  account  of  this  arrival  of  the  regi- 
ment at  Halifax,  may  be  interesting. 

"The  troopship  Dilwara  arrived  yesterday  from  Southamp- 
ton via  Queenstown,  where  the  looth  Royal  Canadians  were 
taken  on  board,  and  as  usual  on  such  occasions,  there  was  quite 
a  crowd  gathered  at  the  dockyard,  to  have  a  look  at  the  new- 
comers. The  scene  on  board  the  ship  was  an  animated  one. 
While  on  deck,  a  reporter  who  had  come  on  board,  was  warned  by 
one  of  the  officers  that  under  no  conditions  must  he  use  the  term, 
First  Leinster  Regiment.  We  are  the  looth  Canadians,  and  we 
are  very  proud  of  it,  he  continued,  the  regiment  is  away  below 
foreign  strength,  and  we  are  quite  sure  it  will  be  recruited  in 
Canada.  We  are  hoping  it  may  be.  Every  thing  we  have  has  a 
Canadian  appearance,  the  band  of  fifty  pieces,  which  during  its  stay 
in  India  was  the  best  there,  plays  "The  Maple  Leaf"  before  "God 
Save  the  Queen."  On  the  drums  are  inscribed  the  national  em- 
blems of  Canada,  the  Beaver  and  Maple  Leaf.  All  the  plate  in  the 
officers'  mess  is  Canadian  ware  and  bears  the  two  national  marks. 
As  we  steamed  up  the  harbor  to-day,  the  band  played  "The  Maple 
Leaf,"  and  other  Canadian  airs." 

In  August,  '98,  on  the  departure  from  Halifax,  of  the  half 
battery,  Royal  Canadian  Artillery,  for  Quebec,  the  band  and 
drums  of  the  Leinster,  Royal  Canadians,  played  their  Canadian 
comrades  to  the  railway  depot  marching  to  "The  Maple  Leaf 
Forever."  It  had  been  thirty  years,  since  the  band  of  the  looth 
had  marched  at  the  head  of  a  Canadian  local  corps. 

When  the  Second  Contingent  embarked  January  aoth,  1900, 
on  the  steamer  Laurentian,  from  Halifax,  it  was  the  band  of  the 
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Lreinster  Royal  Canadians  which  played  them  through  the  principal 
streets,  to  the  dockyard,  and  on  March  27th  190x5,  about  six 
weeks  ago,  the  old  looth  once  more  took  ship  for  England.  A 
newspaper  despatch  of  that  date  says : — 

"Never  in  the  history  of  Halifax  have  regular  troops  received 
such  an  ovation.  Their  departure  has  usually  been  attended  by 
demonstrations  by  the  friends  of  the  men  and  officers  but  to-day, 
the  general  public  turned  out  to  give  Tommy  a  farewell,  which 
will  be  long  remembered  by  them.  *  *  *  Every  military  band  in 
Halifax  was  ordered  out,  and  the  line  of  march  was  lined  with 
people  who  fairly  howled  as  the  men  passed  along,  singing 
"Soldiers  of  the  Queen."  Every  one  of  the  900  men  of  the  march- 
ing regiment  helped  to  swell  the  volume  of  song,  which  could  be 
heard  blocks  away.  *  *  *  As  the  men  boarded  the  troopship  they 
were  given  three  rousing  cheers  and  slowly  the  crowd  dispersed." 

And  with  the  outbound  troopship  "Vancouver,"  exit  the 
Leinster-Bombay-Canadian  presentment  of  the  historic  looth,  for  it 
is  not  improbable,  that  the  next  appearance  of  the  corps  on  Canadian 
shores,  will  be  as  the  looth  Prince  of  Wales  Royal  Canadian 
Regiment,  officered  by  Canadians,  and  recruited  from  the  Domin- 
ion of  Canada. 

REPATRIATION  OF  THE  REGIMENT. 

A  strong  desire  has  been  manifested  by  the  people  of  Canada, 
for  the  repatriation  of  the  old  Canadian  corps,  by  the  permanent 
establishment  of  the  regimental  depot  in  the  Dominion  filling  the 
ranks  once  more  with  Canadian  recruits  only,  and  restoring  the 
original  title  "looth  Prince  of  Wales  Royal  Canadian  Regiment," 
instead  of  the  present  rather  complicated  designation. 

The  Dominion  Government  has  taken  up  the  matter,  and  an 
immense  petition,  signed  by  thousands  of  loyal  and  influential 
Canadians  has  been  forwarded  to  H.  R.  H.  the  Prince  of  Wales 
through  the  hands  of  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  late  Governor-Gen- 
eral of  Canada,  "earnestly  praying  for  the  restoration  of  the  looth 
Prince  of  Wales  Royal  Canadian  Regiment  to  Canada,  the  country 
of  its  birth." 

And  there  seems  reason  to  believe  that  this  wish  is  on  the 
eve  of  fulfilment,  for  in  England  and  the  army  a  strong  interest 
has  been  aroused  on  the  subject.  It  has  been  brought  up  in  the 
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British  Parliament,  and  it  is  now  asserted,  that  at  the  close  of 
the  war  in  South  Africa,  the  old  regiment  is  to  be  re-habilitated 
and  to  regain  its  identity  as  a  Canadian  corps  ;  the  present  bat- 
talion to  be  drafted  into  other  regiments,  and  new  officers  to  be 
chosen  from  the  Canadian  Militia  and  the  Royal  Military  Col- 
lege and  there  is  no  doubt,  that  as  in  1858,  Canada,  to-day,  can 
raise  a  splendid  body  of  men,  for  enrollment  in  the  Imperial 
Army,  and  thus  knit  closer,  if  possible,  the  tie  between  the 
Motherland  and  this,  her  greatest  colony,  and  in  the  noble  spirit 
of  true  patriotism,  hasten  on  the  movement  towards  the  great  goal 
of  Imperial  Federation. 

MARGARET  HOWITT  AHKARN. 


The  Acadians. 


The  paper  which  I  have  the  honour  to  read  before  you  to-day 
is  upon  the  Acadians,  who  were  the  first  settlers  in  that  part  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  known  as  the  maritime  Provinces,  and  who 
still  form  a  not  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  population  of  these 
provinces.  I  shall  dwell  more  particularly  upon  the  sad  episode  of 
their  expulsion  from  their  homes,  not  only  because  it  was  the 
subject  assigned  to  me,  but  because  of  the  tragic  interest  of  the 
event  itself  and  of  the  differences  of  opinion  relating  to  it ;  there  is 
in  the  past  nothing  quite  like  it  in  history  unless  we  go  back  to 
the  ancient  times  when  the  Jewish  people  were  removed  from 
'their  homes  to  weep  beside  the  waters  of  Babylon.  Acadia,  the 
pleasant  sounding  name  of  these  provinces,  appears  in  the  earliest 
times,  and  will  be  found  in  the  very  first  charter  granted  to  De 
Monts  by  Henry  IV,  it  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  Micmac 
word  Cadie,  signifying  abundance,  a  word  which  will  be  found 
frequently  in  the  names  of  places  in  Nova  Scotia,  as  for  instance 
Shubenacadie,  and  in  New  Brunswick  and  Maine  it  is  found  in  the 
form  of  quoddy  as  Passamaqucddy. 

The  history  of  Acadia  dates  back  almost  to  a  period  before 
the  Norman  conquest,  for  the  bold  Norse  sailors  of  Iceland  and 
Greenland  found  their  way  to  our  shores  and  visited  Nova  Scotia, 
which  they  knew  by  the  name  of  Markland.  L,ief  Erickson  who 
led  an  expedition  in  the  year  1000  must  have  visited  the  cost  of 
Nova  Scotia  and  if  we  are  to  accept  as  genuine  the  engraved 
stone  found  near  Yarmouth  about  forty  years  ago,  the  Norsemen 
left  traces  of  their  presence  in  that  locality  which  are  visible  to 
the  present  day. 

The  sea  faring  enterprise  of  the  Northmen  of  those  early 
days  was  continued  in  their  descendants  of  Dieppe  in  Normandy, 
the  Bretons  of  St.  Malo,  and  by  the  Basques  of  France  and  Spain 
— the  Basques  were  the  whalers  of  the  I5th  century,  and  so  it 
happened  that  in  following  the  whales  they  early  came  upon  the 
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the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  then  as  now,  teeming  with  fish,  and 
if  we  are  to  credit  the  stories  of  the  earliest  mariners,  the  cod-fish 
were  so  abundant  as  to  check  the  speed  of  the  vessels,  but  this 
story  may  be  put  in  the  same  class  with  the  story  about  the  mer- 
maids in  the  harbour  of  St.  Johns,  N.  F.,  by  sailors  who  saw  seals 
for  the  first  time. 

The  first  expedition  for  the  colonization  of  Acadia  was  under 
De  Mont's  charter  and  Champlain  and  Poutrincourt  went  with 
him,  they  touched  the  coast  first  at  Le  H£ve,  a  name  which  still 
survives.  Champlain  coasted  around  the  Bay  of  Fundy  and  as 
far  down  the  Atlantic  coast  as  the  site  of  Boston,  he  visited  the 
localities  now  known  as  Annapolis  and  St.  John  Harbour,  he  built 
a  fort  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Croix  river,  near  St.  Andrews, 
where  he  spent  the  first  winter  in  America ;  finding  the  place  un- 
suitable he  decided  upon  removing  to  the  present  Annapolis  Basin 
which  he  considered  to  be  the  finest  harbour  he  had  seen,  the 
settlement  which  he  called  Port  Royal  was  not  as  is  often  supposed 
the  site  of  the  present  Annapolis,  but  lower  down  on  the  opposite 
side,  there  he  built  a  commodious  fort  and  cleared  land  for  cultiva- 
tion so  it  may  be  said  with  truth  that  Samuel  de  Champlain  was 
not  only  the  hero  of  Canada — but  the  first  Acadian.  Champlain  did 
not  stay  long  however  in  Acadia  and  the  development  was  left  to 
others,  the  progress  was  slow  because  there  was  no  steady  stream 
of  immigation  into  the  country,  and  the  commercial  privileges 
granted  by  the  French  kings  interfered  with  the  settlement. 

'  The  early  history  of  the  country  is  however  little  more  than 
a  detail  of  the  struggles  between  Charnissy  and  La  Tour,  the 
former  of  whom  has  his  chief  settlements  in  Nova  Scotia,  while 
La  Tour  made  his  chief  posts  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  John  River. 
Under  such  disturbed  conditions  progress  could  not  be  rapid,  there 
is  during  that  period  of  Acadian  history  abundance  of  romance, 
but  very  little  solid  advancement.  There  is  not  time  to  dwell 
upon  this  peroid,  and  it  is  scarcely  necessary  for  it  has  been  the 
theme  of  many  romances. 

The  lot  of  the  Acadians  was  rendered  all  the  harder  by  the 
incessant  raids  of  the  English  settlers  from  the  Southern  colonies  ; 
Massachusetts,  Virginia,  &c.,  who  repeatedly  sacked  and  burned 
Port  Royal,  which  during  the  life  of  Charnissy  had  been  moved 
from  the  site  chosen  by  Champlain  to  its  present  position,  what 
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with  Indian  wars  and  border  wars  there  was  seldom  peace  in  those 
days.  The  outcome  of  this  period  was  that  Acadia  in  the  ancient 
limits  was  finally  ceded  to  the  British  Crown  by  treaty  of  Utrecht 
in  1713,  with  the  exception  of  Cape  Breton,  which  was  retained 
by  the  French.  The  French  recognized  its  importance  as  guard- 
ing the  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  across  to  their 
colony  in  Canada.  Therefore  Louisburg  was  founded  upon  a 
magnificent  harbor,  and  a  fortress  of  the  first  importance  was 
erected  there  at  great  expense  to  the  French.  This  fortress  became 
the  means  in  after  years  of  keeping  the  Acadians  always  restless 
under  British  rule  by  fanning  the  hope  that  the  whole  of  Acadia 
might  once  more  be  restored  to  the  French  crown.  The  Acadians 
of  Nova  Scotia  were  of  quite  a  different  stock  from  the  French  of 
Canada,  the  latter  were  mostly  Normans  or  Bretons,  while  the 
Acadians  were  from  the  S.  W.  of  France,  Saintonges,  Rochelle 
and  adjacent  places,  in  1713,  at  the  time  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht, 
there  were  in  Nova  Scotia  about  8000  Acadians. 

The  Acadians  were  naturally  peacable  and  industrious,  and  if 
left  to  themselves  would  have  been  a  contented  people,  they  had 
no  anxiety  about  the  future  of  their  children,  as  the  custom  had 
been  early  established,  that  the  community  provided  them  with  all 
things  necessary  for  a  homestead,  and  in  a  short  time  they  were  as 
well  off  as  their  parents.  Life  was  easy  and  the  necessities  of  life  were 
abundant,  they  were  on  the  best  terms  with  the  Indians  and  there- 
fore were  free  from  those  alarms  which  were  so  frequent  in  Canada. 
In  justice  also  to  the  English  Government  it  must  be  said,  that  they 
were  not  disturbed  in  any  way  with  regard  to  their  religion  or 
their  customs. 

The  garrison  at  Port  Royal  was  always  weak  and  the  fortifi- 
cations were  allowed  to  become  delapidated,  which  is  a  proof  that 
the  relations  between  the  English  and  the  French  settlers  could 
not  have  been  hostile.  In  one  important  circumstance,  however 
the  Acadians  were  defective,  we  read  nothing  of  schools  amongst 
them,  and  very  few  of  the  people  could  read  or  write,  and  they 
were  so  ignorant  that  in  a  document  signed  by  227  of  the  heads  of 
families  in  Annapolis  160  signed  with  a  cross.  All  the  infor- 
mation received  by  them  concerning  the  affairs  of  the  outer  world 
of  necessity,  had  to  come  through  the  Cure  or  Notary,  and  they 
for  the  most  part  attended  to  the  routine  of  their  duties,  secluded 
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from  the  general  movement  of  trie   world,    by   the   remoteness   of 
their  position,  it  must  also  be  placed  to  the  credit  of   the    English 
administration,  that  while  under  the  French  Regime,  the  progress 
was  slow  and  uncertain,  that  during   the   period   of   the    English 
occupation  they  prospered  and  multiplied  to  a   very   remarkable 
degree.     They  had  absolute  freedom  of  religion,  they  paid  no  taxes 
and  were  not  harrassed  by  any  monopolies,    a   proof   of  the   great 
prosperity  they  enjoyed  under  British  rule,  is  that  at  the  time  of 
the  cession  in  1713,  the  population  was   1773,   and  in    1749  the 
year  Halifax  was  founded,  the  population  had  reached  13,000,  which 
clearly  proves  that  up  to  that  time  at  any  rate,  they  had  no  cause 
of  complaint  against  the  English  Government,   after  that  period 
came  the  trouble  about  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  many  emigrated, 
so  that  in   1752   there  were  only  9,000  and  at  the  time  of  the 
expulsion  in  1755,  there  were  few  over  8,000.     Acadia  had  been 
36  years  a  possession  of  the  English  Crown  in  every  sense  of  the 
word,  when  it  was  decided  to  found  a  colony  on  Chebucto  Harbour, 
now  known  as  Halifax.     I  do  not  think  the  fact   has   been   ap- 
preciated by  many  that  the  English  Crown  had  the  same  right 
legally,  and  morally,  to  found  a  colony  in  Acadia  as  it  has  now, 
to  colonize  any  outlying  possession  of  Great  Britain,  the   North 
West  Territories  for  instance  or  Hudson's   Bay.     It  is  clear   that 
the  Acadians  did  not  understand  that,  and  they  seem  to  have  had 
an  idea  that  the  English  had  no  right  to  settle  in  Acadia  which  is 
manifest  by  an  address  presented  to  Colonel   Cornwallis   by    1000 
Acadians  containing  these  words.     "What  causes  us  all  very  great 
pain  is  the  fact  that  the  English  wish  to  live  amongst   us,  this  is 
the  general  sentiment   of   the   undersigned   inhabitants".     From 
this  we  can  see  plainly  that  the    Acadians   never   recognized   the 
fact  that  they  were  British  subjects,  but  had  they  been  let   alone, 
they  would  gradually  have  become  reconciled  to  English  rule,  but 
all  the  influences  around  them  led  them  in   a   contrary   direction, 
and  of  these  influences  the  most  baneful  was  that  of  the  Abbe  L,e 
L,outre — the  evil  genius  of  the  Acadian  people — to  him  more  than 
to  any  other  cause  can  be  attributed  the  tragedy  which  fell  upon 
that  unhappy  people.     He  was  sent  from    Quebec   as   missionary 
to  the  Micmacs,  his  immediate  care,  a  band  of  200  Indians  on  the 
Shubenacadie  river.     Had  he  confined  himself  to  the  work   to 
which  he  had  been  sent  all  would  have  gone  well,  but  at  once  he 
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began  to  incite  the  Indians  against  the  English  settlers,  and  the 
arrival  of  the  English  at  Halifax  intensified  his  mischievous 
activity. 

The  position  of  matters  in  Acadia  on  the  arrival  of  the 
English  settlers  at  Halifax  could  not  help  being  one  of  very  great 
strain.  The  Acadians  thought  in  all  sincerity  that  the  English 
had  no  right  to  settle  there  at  all,  and  their  arrival  at  most  seemed 
like  an  act  of  hostility,  they  could  not  conceal  their  natural 
preference  for  their  former  fellow  countrymen  nor  could  they 
conceal  their  hope  that  in  the  impending  struggle,  Acadia  would 
once  more  be  restored  to  the  French  Crown.  While  the  more 
prudent  among  them  abstained  from  giving  any  aid  or  assistance 
to  the  French,  the  younger  ones  were  ready  to  join  the  French 
troops  in  Cape  Breton  or  on  the  isthumas  and  serve  against  the 
King  of  England.  The  bitter  hatred  of  the  Micmacs  against  the 
English  was  fomented  for  political  ends  by  the  French  across  the 
Border  and  the  Abbe  Le  Loutre  who  was  their  real  ruler  never 
relaxed  in  his  efforts  to  keep  that  hatred  active.  On  the  other 
hand  the  English  settlements  at  Halifax  and  Dartmouth  were 
much  exposed  for  the  Shubenacadie  river  was  a  ready  highway 
for  the  Micmacs  to  cross  over  and  lay  wait  for  any-  scattered 
English  they  could  find.  The  Micmacs  commenced  hostilities 
while  the  English  and  French  were  at  peace,  and  it  would  have 
been  more  in  accordance  with  the  sacred  character  of  L,e  Loutre's 
profession  to  have  checked  these  hostilities  instead  of  exciting  them. 
He  affected  to  consider  the  Micmacs  as  an  independent  nation 
not  bound  by  any  treaties  between  French  and  English  and  he  had 
even  the  audacity  to  write  to  the  English  Governor  at  Halifax  offer- 
ing terms  of  peace  from  the  Micmacs  as  from  an  independant  nation, 
if  the  English  would  relinquish  to  the  Indians  all  claims  to  the  east-" 
ern  part  of  the  Peninsula  of  Nova  Scotia.  There  was  no  possibility 
of  peace  or  good  understanding  under  such  circumstances.  The 
former  Governors  of  Nova  Scotia,  before  the  arrival  of  Cornwallis, 
hadbeen  satisfied  with  a  modified  form  of  the  oath  of  allegiance.  It 
read,  "I  promise  and  swear  sincerely  that  I  will  be  faithful, — 
That  I  will  bear  perfect  loyalty  to  His  Majesty  King  George  and", 
but  Cornwallis,  who  was  a  soldier,  and  the  English  officers  who 
were  with  him,  could  not  understand  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  the  Acadian  French,  all  they  could  see  was  that  they  were 
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liable  at  any  time  to  be  taken  in  the  rear  by  the  constant  hostility 
of  the  Indians,  and  in  the  impending  struggle  with  the  French, 
the  neutrality  of  the  Acadians  would  never  protect  them  against 
either  danger,  therefore  Cornwallis  insisted  that  they  should  take 
the  usual  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  King.  As  a  great  deal  has  been 
said  about  this  oath  the  following  extract  from  the  address  of  the 
Acadians  to  Cornwallis  will  explain  the  point  at  issue.  "But  if 
your  Excellency  will  give  us  our  old  oath  with  an  exemption  for 
ourselves  and  our  heirs  from  taking  up  arms,  we  will  except  it." 
It  is  asserted,  and  it  is  probably  true,  that  there  was  a  tacit  under- 
standing with  Phillips,  a  former  governor  that  there  was  to  be 
such  an  exemption  and  certainly  they  never  were  asked  to  bear 
arms,  but  now  they  wished  to  have  this  condition  inserted  in  the 
oath,  and  when  Cornwallis  refused  to  insert  any  condition  into 
the  oath,  they  absolutely  refused  to  take  it,  and  large  numbers  of 
them  left  the  English  territories  and  many  joined  the  French  troops 
in  the  Isthmus.  This  movement  to  reinforce  the  French  power 
was  the  special  work  of  the  Abbe  Le  Loutre,  who  even  went  so 
far  as  himself  to  set  fire  to  the  houses  of  some  Acadians  who  were 
unwilling  to  leave  their  homes,  and  threatened  the  vengeance  of 
his  Indians  against  any  who  hesitated.  During  all  this  time  the 
English  and  French  were  ostensibly  at  peace.  One  or  two  facts 
will  suffice  to  show  the  causes  of  the  storm  which  was  so  soon  to 
break  on  the  heads  of  the  unfortunate  Acadians.  In  the  correspond- 
ance  of  1753  (two  years  before  the  expulsion)  between  the  French 
Authorities  of  Isle  Royale  and  the  French  Court,  such  entries  as 
these  may  be  found.  "Louisburg,  Aug.  i6th.  1753.  Frontier 
Indians  constantly  harrassing  the  English,  they  brought  to  Fort 
Beausejour  18  English  scalps  for  which  Le  lyoutre  had  to  pay 
them  1800  livres,"  such  circumstances  as  these  in  times  of  peace, 
could  not  fail  to  embitter  the  inevitable  contest  that  was  approach- 
ing, another  circumstance  that  excited  much  attention  was  the 
assassination  of  Captain  Howe,  it  has  been  related  in  a  great  many 
different  versions,  in  the  Memoires  sur  les  affaires  du  Canada, 
the  story  is  told  by  a  French  officer  then  in  Canada,  as  follows, — 
it  must  be  remembered  that  it  was  in  time  of  peace  that  it  occurred. 
It  appears  from  his  statement  that  some  transactions  concerning 
supplies  were  going  on  between  the  French  authorities  at  Louis- 
burg  and  on  the  St.  John  River,  and  that  Le  Loutre  thought  that 
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these  transactions  were  detrimental  to  his  interests,  he  was  then  at 
Fort  Beausejour  and  having  been  charged  to  hold  a  conference 
with  Howe,  he  gave  him  a  rendezvous  at  the  little  river  Missig- 
uash  which  separated  the  English  and  French  territory.  Howe 
went  without  suspicion,  but  L/e  L,outre  had  with  him  some  dis- 
guised Indians  concealed  behind  the  dyke,  who  fired  at  Howe, 
killing  him  instantly.  In  June,  1755,  the  Seven  Years  war  broke 
out,  and  it  began  with  disaster  to  the  British  arms.  The  English 
had  expected  great  things  of  the  expedition  under  General  Brad- 
dock  to  subjugate  the  French  forts  on  the  Ohio,  but  it  was  defeated 
and  almost  destroyed  by  a  comparatively  small  force  of  French  and 
Indians  under  De  Beaujeu,  in  the  battle  known  as  the  battle  of 
Monongahela.  This  disastrous  defeat  alarmed  all  the  English  Col- 
onies, and  brought  to  a  head  in  Acadia,  a  scheme  which  had  been 
proposed  before  by  General  Shirley  of  Mass.,  but  had  not  been 
entertained,  viz.,  the  deportation  of  the  whole  Acadian  population, 
and  the  forcible  removal  of  what  seemed  to  be  an  element  of 
danger,  threatening  as  they  thought  to  break  out  at  any  moment 
in  the  rear  of  their  settlements,  in  fire  and  massacre.  I  am  not 
endeavouring  to  justify  so  cruel  a  measure,  I  am  merely  endeav- 
ouring to  show  the  circumstances  which  led  up  to  it.  At  that 
time  the  people  of  New  England  had  great  influence  in  the  coun- 
cils of  the  British  officers,  and  they  were  embittered  by  the  border 
warfare  so  long  carried  on  between  them,  and  the  French  and 
Indians,  in  which  great  cruelties  had  been  committed  on  both 
sides.  Their  influence  was,  therefore,  strongly  against  tolerating 
the  neutrality  of  the  Acadians  which  they  firmly  believed  to  be 
deceptive. 

The  resolution  to  deport  the  Acadians  was  evidently  sudden- 
ly taken,  and  Lawrence,  who  had  most,  or  all  to  do  with  it,  did 
not  even  wait  for  orders  from  England,  or  rather  no  traces  of  any 
orders  have  been  found.  The  question  had  come  up  in  corres- 
pondence, but  the  project  was  discouraged.  The  resolution  was 
concealed  from  the  Acadians  so  that  they  might  get  in  all  their 
crops,  and  that,  a  sufficient  force  might  be  provided  to  carry  out 
the  odious  plan. 

Before  narrating  the  details  of  this  sad  tragedy  a  few  remarks 
seem  necessary  to  express  the  universal  censure  in  which  this  act 
has  been  held,  it  does  not  seem  to  have  met  with  approval  any- 
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where,  and  was  considered  by  all,  except  perhaps  a  few  people  in 
the  New  England  Colonies,  to  be  a  most  harsh  and  excessive 
measure  and  beyond  the  limits  of  legitimate  warfare.  The  posi- 
tion was  indeed  embarrasing,  but  there  was  surely  some  way  open 
to  wise  and  generous  statesmanship,  whereby  this  cruelty  might 
be  avoided.  So  secret  was  the  measure  kept  that  no  provision  was 
made  with  the  Governors  of  the  Colonies  for  the  reception  of  the 
refugees,  who  it  must  be  remembered  were  sent  away  in  the  fall 
and  early  winter,  when  great  suffering  from  cold  must  be  added  to 
their  other  misfortunes. 

It  is  not  pleasant  reading  for  English  people,  to  relate  how 
the  Acadians  were  called  together  under  pretext  of  hearing  some 
important  message  from  the  King  when  the  real  object  was  to  se- 
cure them,  and  carry  them  off.  The  plan  adopted  by  Governor 
Lawrence  was  cruel  in  the  extreme.  He  sent  his  officers  to  the 
different  settlements  with  orders  to  issue  a  proclamation,  in  the 
name  of  the  King,  calling  upon  the  men,  and  boys,  over  ten  years, 
to  repair  to  the  church  to  hear  some  new  regulation.  Many  of 
the  men  were  then  absent  in  Halifax,  having  gone  on  a  deputa- 
tion to  Governor  Cornwalis,  and  were  purposely  detained  there, 
but  the  larger  number  of  men  in  each  place  repaired  to  the  church 
and  there  heard  the  proclamation  telling  the  fate  that  was  to  be 
theirs.  They  were  then  detained  in  the  churches  as  prisoners, 
and  the  buildings  were  constantly  surrounded  by  a  guard  of  sold- 
iers, many  of  these  poor  men  never  saw  their  wives  and  children 
again,  some  few  were  allowed  to  go  by  turns  to  visit  their  families 
acquaint  them  with  what  had  occured  and  try  to  console  them. 
Moncton,  Fry,  Murray  and  Winslow  Were  the  officers  to  whom  this 
dreadful  affair  was  entrusted,  and  only  too  well  did  they  carry  out 
the  orders  of  La  rence.  Murray  writes  thus  from  Pisiquid  (now 
Windsor)  to  Winslow  at  Grand  Pre.  "  I  have  succeeded  finely, 
and  have  183  men  in  my  possession,  I  believe  there  are  but  few 
left  except  the  sick.  I  am  hopeful  you  have  had  equally  good 
luck,  should  be  glad  if  you  would  send  me  transports  as  soon 
as  possible,  I  should  also  esteem  it  a  favor,  if  you  could  send  me 
an  officer  and  30  more  men,  as  I  shall  be  obliged  to  send  to  some 
distant  rivers  where  they  are  not  all  come  yet."  The  heartlessness 
of  this  letter  must  strike  everyone.  It  was  several  weeks  before 
the  actual  embarkation  took  place,  but  these  men  were  kept  prison- 
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ers  all  that  time,  a  very  small  number  of  them  going  under  parole 
to  see  their  families,  or  different  members  of  their  families  going 
to  see  them.  On  the  loth  of  September  Winslow  sent  word  to 
Pere  Landry  who  acted  as  interpreter,  that  beginning  with  the 
young  men,  250  would  be  sent  on  board  ship  directly,  that  they 
would  have  only  one  hour  in  which  to  get  ready,  owing  to  the  tide. 
The  prisoners  were  brought  before  the  garrison  6  abreast,  and  150 
of  the  unmarried  men  were  ordered  to  step  out  and  take  up  the 
line  of  march,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  80  soldiers  of  the  garri- 
son. Up  to  this  time  these  unfortunate  men  had  submitted  without 
resistance,  but  when  ordered  to  march  they  protested  and  refused 
to  obey,  but  were  forced  to  do  so,  when  the  troops  were  ordered  to 
fix  bayonets  and  advance  on  them.  Many  of  these  were  youths 
from  ten  to  twelve  years  old.  Another  squad  of  150  married  men 
were  embarked  immediately  after  the  first,  the  heart-rending  scenes 
cannot  be  described,  wives  and  mothers  followed  their  husbands 
and  sons  down  to  the  vessels,  and  there  begged  the  officers  to  let 
them  go  together,  but  were  refused,  the  way  in  which  the  Acadians 
were  sent  away  to  unfriendly  shores  was  cruel,  but  the  dismember- 
ment of  families  is  unspeakably  dreadful  and  must  ever  remain  a 
blot  on  the  English  name.  Winslow,  in  writing  to  a  friend  at 
Halifax  thus  describes  his  impressions.  "I  know  they  deserve  all 
and  more  than  they  feel,  yet  it  hurts  me  to  hear  their  weeping  and 
wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth."  The  vessels  on  which  these  first 
lots  of  men  were  embarked,  remained  in  the  harbour  for  some 
weeks,  waiting  for  provisions  and  other  vessels,  which  latter  began 
immediately  to  be  filled  indiscriminately,  presumably  with  the 
wives  and  families  of  those  men  on  the  other  vessels.  Women 
with  young  children  in  their  arms,  and  carrying  what  they 
could  of  their  household  goods,  and  begging  to  be  put  on  the  same 
vessels  with  their  husbands  and  fathers,  which  was  in  nearly 
every  instance  refused.  It  is  a  matter  of  deep  regret  that  the 
Governors  sent  out  by  England,  had  not  erred  on  the  side  of 
humanity,  rather  than  have  driven  thousands  of  men  women  and 
children  from  their  pleasant  homes,  scattering  them  far  and  wide 
amongst  the  English  colonies  where  they  received  very  cruel 
treatment,  even  those  who  reached  Quebec  were  scarcely  better 
treated,  in  many  cases  actually  suffering  for  want  of  food. 

The  vessels  were  slow  in  arriving  in  the  harbour  but  were 
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immediately  filled,  and  often  over  crowded  with  these  unfortunate 
people,  but  it  was  December  before  the  last  ones  sailed.  It  is  im- 
possible to  realize  the  despair  that  must  have  possessed  them, 
separated  from  their  dear  ones,  leaving  nearly  all  their  world- 
ly possessions  behind  them,  and  sometimes  watching  their 
homes  being  burned,  going  they  knew  not  where — what 
could  be  harder?  They  were  scattered  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, comparatively  few  being  sent  to  any  one  place.  Many 
spent  all  the  rest  of  their  lives  searching  for  the  members  of  their 
families.  They  were  sent  as  far  south  as  Carolina,  some  went  to 
the  West  Indies,  some  to  England,  and  some  to  France.  After  a 
long  period  some  few  returned  to  different  parts  of  Nova  Scotia, 
but  perhaps  the  largest  settlement  was  to  be  found  at  St.  Gregoire 
below  Quebec.  The  feeling  that  must  come  to  every  one  on  first 
reading  of  the  deportation  of  the  Acadians  is  one  of  intense  indig- 
nation, and  the  separating  of  families  is  an  act  of  cruelty  that  can 
never  be  forgotten.  When  we  think  of  the  sufferings  of  these  poor, 
and  to  a  great  extent,  innocent  people,  it  makes  one's  blood  boil 
to  think  Englishmen  could  be  found  who  would  be  guilty  of  such 
an  act.  Upon  Charles  Lawrence,  who  must  have  been  a  hard  and 
relentless  man,  must  the  blame  principally  rest,  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  Lawrence  was  a  soldier,  trained  in  the  stern  and 
cruel  school  of  war,  but  what  shall  we  say  of  a  man  who  like  the 
Abbe  Le  Loutre,  a  man  trained  in  a  far  different  school  and  who 
should  have  been  actuated  by  the  principles  of  the  religion  which 
he  professed,  who  in  spite  of  the  warnings  and  exhortations  of  his 
ecclesiastical  superiors  urged  these  poor  people  to  their  ruin,  and 
brought  upon  them  a  fate  so  tragic  and  undeserved. 

ANNIE  M.  DAWSON. 


Early  French  Colonization, 


The  reason  why  the  French  Government  did  not  give  a  strong 
impulse  to  the  colony  of  Canada  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  hardly 
intended  to  create  here  any  large  agricultural  establishment,  and 
that  they  had  no  desire  to  implant  any  industry  in  the  country. 
Their  main  object  under  the  four  kings,  who  succeeded  one  another 
from  1600  to  1760,  was  to  draw  a  profit  from  the  fur  trade. 

This  is  clearly  visible  by  the  reading  of  the  documents  which 
emanated  from  that  source.  It  is  true  that  the  mention  of  en- 
couragement to  actual  settlers  is  often  met  with  in  those  papers 
but  the  student  of  the  history  of  Canada  can  readily  perceive  that 
this  was  a  blind,  and  that  there  was  no  intention  to  open  up  the 
country  in  that  respect.  There  were  numerous  expressions  in- 
dicative of  a  scheme  to  facilitate  the  conversion  of  the  Indians  to 
Christianity,  but  the  religious  orders  were  always  left  without 
pecuniary  help  from  the  authorities,  and  as  the  Jesuits  as  well  as  the 
Recollects  were  left  to  depend  on  their  own  purse,  they  were 
prevented  from  accomplishing  most  of  their  designs. 

To  put  the  situation  of  affairs  in  the  colony  under  a  perfect  light 
it  is  well  to  read,  first,  the  arrangements  made  between  the  court 
and  the  "Hundred  Partners"  also  with  the  West  India  Company  ^ 
secondly  the  instructions  issued  by  those  two  companies  in  regard 
to  the  administration  of  Lower  Canada  and  the  Territories  dis. 
covered  afterwards,  such  as  Upper  Canada,  Illinois  and  Wisconsin. 
This  being  done  the  reader  will  ascertain  to  what  extent  the 
schemes  and  promises  embodied  in  those  fundamental  documents 
have  been  carried  into  effect. 

It  will  be  seen  that  every  point  of  them  was  constantly 
neglected,  except  those  that  concerned  the  discoveries  and  the 
extension  of  the  fur  trade,  therefore  we  must  drop  as  an  actual  fact 
all  measures  said  to  have  been  taken  for  the  conversion  of  the 
Indians,  the  creation  of  local  industries,  and  even  encouragement 
to  agriculture. 
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The  whole  period  of  the  French  regime  is  thus  analysed  after 
a  careful  examination  of  the  numerous  writings  of  that  time, 
and  I  should  ask  any  person  doubting  the  veracity  of  this  state- 
ment what  they  can  show  to  the  contrary. 

But  to  make  matters  plain  before  all,  I  will  deal  now  with 
the  four  aspects  of  the  question  : 

i — The  religious  orders  attempted  the  conversion  of  the  Indians 
under  the  patronage  of  several  associations  organized  in  France 
with  a  view  to  procure  the  necessary  means  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  Missions ;  this  state  of  things  did  not  last  long,  because,  of  the 
constant  wars  that  the  Kingdom  had  to  encounter,  both  from 
internal  disturbances  and  the  foreign  powers. 

We  may  add  also  that  similar  organizations  were  started  at 
the  Court  and  in  the  large  cities  in  favor  of  the  Asiatic  missions 
-which  finally  drained  all  the  subscriptions  to  the  East,  especially 
when  it  was  understood  that  the  Iroquois  were  waging  war  against 
our  people  here.  At  this  juncture  it  was  expected  that  the  com- 
panies who  held  the  fur  trade  of  Canada,  would  assist  the  mission- 
aries as  in  duty  bound  by  the  letter  of  their  charters,  but  these 
merchants  did  the  least  they  could  in  that  direction  and  gradually 
the  missions  had  to  be  abandoned  every  where  except  in  Lower 
Canada. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Iroquois  destroyed  about  twenty 
nations,  "  friends  of  the  French/'  and  that  some  of  the  fugitives 
of  these  people  who  fled  to  Lower  Canada  were  well  received  by 
us  and  that  they  formed  the  villages  of  the  Lake  of  Two  Moun- 
tains, the  Mountain  of  Montreal,  Caughnawaga,  St.  Francois  -du- 
Lac,  Becancourt,  Sillery  and  Lorette. 

Neither  the  Kings  of  France,  nor  the  companies  kept  here  a 
sufficient  contingent  of  troops  to  meet  the  raids  of  the  Iroquois, 
and  this  coupled  with  the  lack  of  other  resources  always  prevent- 
ed the  Missionaries  from  performing  effective  work. 

2 — It  was  considered  in  principal  that  if  Canada  was  made  an  in- 
dustrial country  it  would  ruin  the  commercial  cities  of  France, 
and  this  is  sufficient  to  explain  the  absence  of  all  such  enterprise  here 
during  the  French  regime.  The  fur  trade  companies  always  pre- 
ferred to  bring  in  the  goods  manufactured  in  France  to  barter  with 
Indians,  and  this  accounts  for  the  enormous  quantity  of  that  class 
of  merchandise  annually  sent  to  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  colony 
proper  did  not  derive  much  benefit  from  such  operations. 
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I  must  say  here  that  during  the  last  twenty  years  of  the 
French  regime  quite  a  change  took  place  in  the  minds  of  some 
individuals  such  as  Beauharnois,  Hoequart  and  La  Gallissonniere 
who  started  some  industries  in  the  line  of  iron  ore,  planting 
tobacco,  and  the  lumber  business,  but  those  twenty  years  were 
during  a  period  of  wars  with  the  New  England  Provinces,  and 
this  state  of  things  paralyzed  our  little  colony.  The  famous  ex- 
pression "  Canada  is  but  a  few  acres  of  snow,"  dates  from  that 
very  moment  when  Canada  was  on  the  eve  of  being  surrendered  to 
the  British. 

3 — The  first  men  who  tilled  the  soil  in  the  vicinity  of  Quebec 
came  from  Perche,  Normandy  and  Beauce  in  1632  and  the  follow- 
ing years.  They  were  all  country  people  and  were  not  brought  in 
by  any  associations  but  came  on  their  own  hook.  In  1640  they 
formed  with  their  families  a  population  of  200  souls,  in  1650 
700,  in  1660  over  2,000,  from  1662  to  1673  tne7  raised  to  6,000, 
because  the  king  assisted  in  facilitating  immigration,  but  then 
he  stopped  giving  any  aid  and  the  colony  as  before  had  to  paddle 
its  own  canoe. 

In  1675  the  West  India  Company  started  on  large  enterprises 
of  discoveries  for  the  purpose  of  developing  the  fur  trade  and 
instead  of  hiring  men  from  France  for  that  object,  they  recruited 
that  class  of  laborers  amongst  the  sons  of  our  farmers  with  the 
result  that  in  1680  no  less  than  800  of  these  lads  were  gone  to  the 
forest  and  this  was  out  of  a  population  less  than  10,000  souls. 

Now  if  we  consider  that  the  king  only  helped  colonization 
for  a  short  time  after  the  first  settlers  had  come  by  themselves  and 
began  the  true  colony,  we  cannot  attribute  to  the  Government 
an  extensive  part  in  those  doings. 

It  is  far  worse  if  we  take  the  fur  trade  company  into  account 
for  they  never  paid  any  attention  to  matters  concerning  coloniz- 
ation and  when  they  found  that  they  could  procure  men  for 
their  design  from  the  people  that  were  already  settled  here,  they 
had  no  scruple  in  weakening  the  colony  by  hiring  those  who 
were  induced  to  follow  them. 

4 — It  has  been  shown  above  that  the  fur  trade  companies  pre- 
dominated in  New  France  and  that  they  cared  for  nothing  except 
their  own  selfish  interest. 

This  system  continued  until  the  conquest  and  needs  no  further 
explanations  it  seems  to  demonstrate  the  drawbacks  of  the  colony  ^ 
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In  1684  the  fur  traders  got  into  trouble  with  the  Iroquis  and 
war  was  declared.  All  the  habitants  capable  of  bearing  armeS) 
800  in  number,  were  organized  into  milita,  besides  the  800  already 
spread  in  the  Western  Territories.  This  war  may  be  said  lasted 
15  years  for  we  soon  got  entangled  in  the  hostilities  against  the 
British  Colonies. 

After  that  we  enjoyed  forty  years  of  quiet  time  during  which 
the  fur  traders  kept  on  hiring  our  men  for  their  special  business. 

The  habitants  mimbered  40,000  souls  all  told  in  1744  when 
war  broke  out  again  and  lasted  without  cessation  till  1760  when 
the  capitulation  of  Montreal  was  signed. 

Then,  went  away  to  France  the  fur  merchants,  also  most  of 
the  so  called  Seigneurs,  who  had  been  the  proprietors  of  large 
grants  of  land  in  Lower  Canada,  but  without  enticing  colonization, 
because  their  sole  object  had  always  been  to  make  a  living  by  the 
fur  trade. 

This  little  group  left  us  without  depriving  the  habitants  of 
any  of  their  means,  excepting  that  they  did  not  pay  their  debts 
contracted  amongst  us. 

Those  who  remained  here  were  in  the  proportion  of  97  per 
cent,  and  they  never  calculated  that  a  time  would  come  when  the 
historians  would  say  that  "the  population  of  Canada  went  back  to 
France  at  the  conquest." 

We  were  then  60,000  souls,  and  if  you  double  up  that  figure 
every  27  years  you  will  obtain  2^  millions  souls,  which  is  the 
present  number  of  all  the  French  Canadians  in  Canada  and  the 
United  States. 

AUGUSTINE  P.  SULTE. 


Customs  and  Habits  of  the  Earliest  Settlers  of  Canada. 


It  is  intended  in  this  paper  to  explain  the  mode  of  living  of 
the  explorers,  and  afterwards  of  the  first  settlers  on  the  shores  of 
the  St.  Lawrence,  as  well  as  the  modifications  they  introduced  in 
their  customs,  habits,  &c.,  in  order  to  conform  themselves  to  the 
requirements  of  the  new  country.  There  are  two  phases  to  be 
examined  in  connection  with  this  :  from  1535  to  1631,  and  from 
1632  to  1660  or  thereabout. 

Let  us  follow,  first,  the  explorers  of  Eastern  Canada,  and  see 
who  they  were,  how  they  acted  in  regard  to  climate,  dress,  and 
food.  The  men  of  Cartier  and  Roberval(  1535-44)  were  all  Bretons 
and  unaccustomed  to  residence  elswhere  than  at  home  in  Brittany. 
The  result  was  most  of  them  perished  by  the  effect  of  cold,  bad 
nourishment,  disease,  and  despair,  while  the  present  French  Can- 
adian would  not  experience  any  hardship  were  he  to  find  himself 
in  the  same  situation. 

When  Champlain  (1604-30)  describes  the  miseries  of  life  in 
Acadia  and  the  lower  St.  Lawrence,  he  merely  states  for  our  informa- 
tion that  his  men  and  himself  had  acquired  very  little  knowledge  in 
that  sense  above  that  of  previous  explorers.  They  still  persisted 
in  depending  upon  the  provisions  brought  from  France — salt  pork, 
beans,  flour,  mostly  affected  by  the  influence  of  weather,  time,  6tc., 
and  not  always  abundant  enough  to  cover  the  period  at  the  end  of 
which  a  fresh  supply  would  be  sent.  It  was  considered  good  for- 
tune when  one  or  two  of  the  men  would  handle  a  gun  and  shoot 
some  game.  As  for  the  art  of  fishing,  nobody  seemed  to  have 
known  anything  of  it,  and  these  people  starved  alongside  of  a 
world  of  plenty,  since  they  had  the  rivers,  and  lakes,  and  the 
forests  lying  all  around  their  miserable  camps. 

The  only  superiority  of  the  Champlain  men  over  the  crew  of 
Cartier  consisted  in  the  building  of  a  house  or  two,  but  even  at 
this  they  showed  a  rather  poor  conception  of  comfort.  Chauvin, 
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in  1599,  went  to  Tadousac  and  left  there  sixteen  of  his  followers 
to  winter,  without  the  elementary  precautions  of  providing  them 
with  eatables  and  warm  quarters.  In  the  spring  of  1600  the  place 
was  found  empty,  and  none  of  the  men  are  mentioned  afterwards. 
The  Indians  had  always  been  friendly  to  them,  but  could  not  take 
such  inexperienced  folks  to  the  woods.  The  same  thing  happened 
to  De  Monts  (1604-5)  ^n  Acadia,  when  nearly  all  his  party  died 
of  scorbutic  disease  and  want  of  food  during  the  rough  season. 
Champlain,  who  knew  these  facts  recorded  from  the  years  of 
Cartier,  did  not  succeed  any  better  in  1608,  when  he  lost  twenty 
men  out  of  twenty-eight.  This  was  repeated  yearly  afterwards, 
but  in  smaller  proportions. 

Even  as  late  as  1627  the  "  winter  residents  "  of  Quebec  were 
ignorant  of  the  advantage  of  cutting  trees  during  the  summer  in 
order  to  prepare  dry  fuel  for  the  October- April  season.  It  was 
Pontgrave*  who  advised  them  to  do  so,  and  no  doubt  they  recogniz- 
ed it  a  great  forethought.  They  used  to  pick  up  whatever  the 
wind  would  blow  down  of  branches  in  the  forest,  and  if  that  mat- 
erial proved  insufficient  on  extremely  cold  days,  then  they  tried 
their  hands  at  felling  some  trees  near  by  and  supplying  them  in 
blocks  to  the  steward's  room.  No  wonder  that  the  writings  of  the 
period  in  question  so  often  complained  of  the  evil  of  smoke  and  the 
small  quantity  of  heat  produced  by  the  burning  of  such  green  wood. 
Stoves  being  unknown  to  the  hivernants  in  Canada,  a  caboose 
supplied  the  place  of  that  indespensable  adjustment,  and  the  men 
unoccupied  most  of  the  time,  slept  around  it,  starved  there,  got 
sick  and  died  on  the  spot,  one  after  another,  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Father  Biard,  evidently  ahead  of  his  generation,  once  made  the  re- 
mark that  an  iron  box  (a  stove)  such  as  used  in  Germany  was  pre- 
ferable by  far  to  the  poisonous  system  of  caboose.  The  improve- 
ment made  by  Champlain  in  his  house  at  Quebec  consisted  in 
substituting  an  ordinary  chimney  for  the  open  fireplace  above 
alluded  to.  It  is  likely  that  Louis  Hebert  in  1617,  and  Guillaume 
Couillard  about  1620,  built  similar  smoke-escapes  in  their  homes  • 
they  also  had  the  good  sense  to  fit  door  and  window  sashes  as  both 
to  close  hermetically  and  open  easily  when  required.  These  mar- 
vels were  not  to  be  surpassed  for  a  long  while  after  that. 

The  equipment  provided  for  the   men   of    Cartier,    Roberval, 
Chauvin,  De  Monts  and  Champlain  was  not  generally   suitable  in 
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Canada.  Slouch  felt  hats  are  not  equal  to  fur  caps  in  winter  • 
boots  and  shoes  of  European  fabrics  could  not  compete  with  the 
moccasins  ;  and  as  for  overcoats,  it  may  be  said  they  were  not  fit 
for  the  climate.  Gloves,  trousers  and  under-clothes  adapted  to  the 
exigencies  of  30"  below  zero  constituted  a  puzzle  for  these  people. 
Snowshoes  and  mitts  were  doubtless  adopted  at  an  early  date  from 
the  Indians.  It  was  well  known  throughout  France  that  Canada 
was  a  purgatory  for  civilized  people,  and  would  never  be  settled  by 
Christians. 

Building  houses  was  not  customary  in  Quebec  until  1632  be- 
cause the  men  (all  without  families)  were  located  for  the  winter  in 
what  was  called  the  fort.  As  it  was  not  intended  to  increase  the 
colony,  no  carpenter  was  needed  for  other  purposes  than  to  keep 
the  ships  in  repair. 

This  awkward  situation  remained  the  same  during  twenty- 
six  years.  What  was  the  cause  of  it  ?  Simply  this  : —  the  men 
for  Canada  were  recruited  from  the  working  classes  (if  not  of  the 
worst),  through  the  suburbs  of  large  cities  and  towns,  the  very  in- 
dividuals who  were  the  least  fit  for  the  trials  to  be  met  in  a  wild 
country.  For  instance,  a  shoemaker  is  not  called  upon  to  find  his 
daily  bread  by  sowing  wheat,  planting  vegetables,  or  hunting  and 
fishing.  Those  men  do  not  know  how  to  manufacture  clothing  or 
to  dress  themselves  appropriately ;  neither  can  they  prepare  beaver 
or  other  skins  to  make  a  soft  and  warm  garment.  Their  "coaling" 
power  was  also  limited,  for  the  wood  standing  in  the  forest  was  to 
them  a  foreign  product,  accustomed  as  they  were  to  receive  their 
fuel  all  cut  up  and  dry  at  the  door  of  their  homes. 

Necessity,  it  is  said,  is  the  mother  of  invention  ;  but  this  only 
applies  to  people  who  already  live  by  inventions,  such  as  poor 
country  folks — not  the  "citizens"  who  depend  upon  the  shops  in 
their  street.  Furthermore,  those  who  came  to  Canada  "  took  no 
stock"  in  the  future  of  the  country,  and  they  returned  to  France 
(when  not  buried  here)  in  haste,  without  having  had  time  to  learn 
much.  The  fur  companies  did  not  ask  them  to  become  Canadians. 
They  had  no  reason  to  turn  a  new  leaf  and  devise  a  means  of  life 
so  completely  different  from  their  habits  and  aspirations. 

Now  we  will  close  this  unfortunate  period  by  saying  that 
about  twelve  or  fifteen  of  the  youngest  men,  still  employed  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Quebec  in  1631,  were  merged  into  the  sub- 
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sequent  immigration  and  became  equally  competent  with  that  new 
formation,  i.  e.,  the  actual  settlers.  This  little  squad,  strange  to 
say,  was  from  Normandy,  and  every  one  of  them  educated  far 
more  than  ordinary  people  ;  this  was  the  only  good  result  of  a 
century  of  wrong  management  of  the  affairs  of  Canada. 

Coming  to  the  second  phase,  we  have  to  introduce  farmers  of 
Perche,  Beauce,  Normandy,  and  Picardy,  numbering  forty-five, 
from  1632  to  1640,  besides  twenty-six  from  Champagne,  Lorraine  ? 
Brie,  Poitou,  Maine,  during  the  same  nine  years.  This  period 
gives  an  average  of  eight  settlers  per  year  only,  which  may  be 
considered  the  proportion  for  twenty  years  afterwards. 

The  group  of  Perche  took  the  lead  from  1632  and  kept  it  for 
ever.  They  came  married,  bringing  their  farm  implements, 
cattle,  &c.,  and  in  less  than  two  years  after  their  arrival  conquered 
the  soil,  learned  how  to  face  the  climate,  and  make  themselves 
literally  at  home,  where  their  predecessors  had  miserably  perished 
by  scores  during  many  years. 

The  typical  Percherons  knew  the  way  to  clear  the  forest, 
because  their  country  was  covered  (especially  in  those  days)  with 
trees.  They  produced  all  sorts  of  grain,  poultry,  cattle,  pigs,  &c., 
arid  so  they  did  in  Canada  from  the  outset.  Every  woman  had  a 
trade  of  her  own — the  men  also.  Take  Beauport,  near  Quebec,  as 
an  example  :  the  first  ten  or  twelve  agricultural  families  located 
there  were  composed  of  a  stonemason,  a  carpenter,  a  tiler,  slater  or 
thatcher,  a  blacksmith  (often  called  armourer)  a  miller,  a  shoemaker, 
a  ropemaker,  a  leather-dresser,  and  two  or  three  weavers.  Before 
the  clothes  brought  from  France  were  worn  out  the  "Canadian" 
manufacture  supplied  the  little  colony  with  fresh  woollen  stuff  of 
various  fabrics  from  serge  and  camlet  to  much  thicker  cloths,  as  well 
as  linen  made  of  their  culture  of  flax.  It  soon  became  a  saying  that 
the  "habitant"  (so  named  by  contrast  with  the  roving  fur-trader) 
needs  no  help  from  France,  except  in  the  line  of  iron  and  steel 
tools  and  fire  locks.  From  head  to  feet  they  could  provide  for 
themselves  ;  their  table  was  well  supplied,  their  houses  comfort- 
able ;  in  fact  they  lived  in  luxury.  The  culinary  art  had  many 
adepts  amongst  them,  and  this  has  been  transmitted  through 
generations. 

The  hygienic  aspect  of  the  situation  must  have  been  well 
understood  by  those  early  settlers,  because  not  even  the  children 
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were  affected  by  the  influence  of  the  new  climate  and  habits  of 
life.  Scorbutic  diseases  disappeared  from  1632 — that  is  to  say, 
never  prevailed  amongst  actual  settlers  or  habitants,  but  continued 
to  follow  the  men  sent  to  the  advanced  posts  for  a  winter  or  two 
in  the  pursuit  of  the  fur  trade. 

Boots  and  shoes  brought  from  France  soon  became  known  as 
a  bottles  et  souliers  fruncois,"  to  be  used  indoors  on  special  occas- 
ions only.  "  Bottles  et  souliers  sauvages  "  served  all  other  purpose 
at  every  season.  The  long  overcoats,  or  "  capot  "  made  of  coarse 
wollen  cloth  with  a  nap  on  one  side  (Frieze)  called  u  bure  "  in 
French,  is  remarkable  instance  of  their  ingenuity.  This  coat 
has  a  hood  attached  to  the  collar  and  dropping  behind;  it  is  but- 
toned up  and  down,  double-b rested,  and  made  tight  around  the 
body  with  a  wide  and  long  woolen  sash  of  bright  colour,  altogether 
an  immense  improvement  over  the  "  caban  "  or  dreadnought-coat 
of  the  marines,  well  known  in  England  and  France.  Their  mode 
of  colonization  also  differed  from  that  which  could  have  been  ex- 
pected, considering  that  in  France  the  country  people  are  central- 
ised in  villages  somewhat  away  from  the  fields  they  cultivate. 
The  first  attempt  made  in  Canada  to  lay  out  farms  ( 1632  )  con- 
sisted in  having  them  in  a  row  facing  the  river  and  distant  from 
one  another  about  foiir  arpents :  each  lot  of  land  measured  forty 
arpents  deep,  making  one  hundred  and  sixty  square  arpents  for  a 
farm. 

This  system  was  adopted  in  the  whole  of  the  colony  as   it 

gradually  got  settled — notwithstanding  the  authorities  who  were 

in  favour  of  the  formation  of  villages  in  preference  to  what  they 

styled  a  "  dispersed  order."     The  advantage  of  such  an  arrange 

ment  is  to  bring  the  house  a  few  steps  from  the  river  ;  to  permit 

easy  access  to  the  public  road  situated  between  the  house  and  the 

river  ;  to  keep  social  intercourse  as  close  as  possible  by  the  vicinity 

of  neighbours  addicted  to  the  same  profession.     In  a  case  where 

twenty  habitants  so  covered  eighty  to  one  hundred  arpents  on  a 

line  following  the  water's  edge,  they  did  nothing  else  but  open  a 

street,  and  so  they  could  visit  each  other  with  facility  at  all  times. 

Four  feet  of  snow  in  the  winter  was  beaten  down  within  two  hours 

by  the  passage  of  forty  or  fifty  horses  and  men.     This  of  course 

was  at  first  done  on  snowshoes  until  horses  were  introduced  (1666), 

and  then  this  arrangement  worked  to  perfection.      That  was  the 
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time  that 'the  French  carriole — on  wheels — was  dismounted,  put  on 
runners  and  became  the  comfortable  family  vehicle  so  popular  in 
Canada  East  during  the  snowy  seasons. 

Anyone  who  will  peruse  the  numerous  works  containing  let- 
ters and  documents  relative  to  the  years  1632-70  in  this  colony 
mentioned  inventories  (existing  in  original)  of  household  effects, 
which  afford  a  fair  idea  of  the  contents  of  the  early  residences, 
such  as  furniture  and  utensils,  from  1640  to  1670.  The  kitchen 
had  a  special  fireplace  where  the  cooking  was  done.  Two  or  three 
chimneys  (brick  or  stone)  heated  the  main  part  of  the  house. 
Wooden  floors  everywhere,  smooth,  clean,  covered  with  rug  carpets. 
Sleeping  rooms  upstairs.  Double  doors  and  windows  for  the  winter. 
A  large  and  well  lighted  cellar,  with  a  compartment  for  ice  to  be 
used  during  the  summer  months.  The  four  walls  of  the  building 
made  of  thick  lumber  placed  flat  one  over  the  other  in  a  horizon- 
tal position.  No  chairs,  but  forms  for  two,  four,  or  six  persons. 
No  wine,  but  cider  and  beer  sometimes,  also  guildive,  a  second- 
class  brandy  and  rum. 

The  population  came  altogether  from  that  parts  of  France 
where  cider  and  beer  were  most  in  use;  they  immediately  started 
a  brewery  and  a  plantation  of  apples  on  arriving  in  Canada.  Guil- 
diAe  and  rum  came  from  France. 

Flannel,  serge,  heavy  cloth,  linens  of  various  descriptions,  all 
house-maid,  and  of  which  the  farmer's  wife  felt  proud,  were  stored 
in  cupbords  or  closets. 

The  evident  superiority  of  the  men  who  came  immediately 
after  1631  over  those  who  had  previously  tried  to  reside  here  is  the 
object  I  wish  to  impress  upon  your  minds.  The  manner  in  which 
they  practiced  agriculture,  their  habits,  customs,  dresses,  all  things 
belonging  to  them,  were  afterwards  adopted  by  all  the  new-comers, 
such  is  the  evidence  very  clearly  shown  by  our  archives. 

AUGUSTINE  P.  SULTE. 


A  Page  from  the  Annals  of  our  First  Missions- 


"  It  was  the  purest  and  the  noblest  part  of  France,"  says  the 
historian  Parkman,  "  that  gave  life  to  the  missions  of  Canada. 

"  That  gloomy  wilderness,  those  hordes  of,  savages,  had  no- 
thing to  tempt  the  ambitious,  the  proud,  the  grasping  or  the  in- 
dolent. Obscure  toil,  solitude,  privation  and  death  were  to  be  the 
missionary's  portion.'' 

Into  the  boundless  wilderness  of  an  unknown  continent,  came 
men  steeped  in  antique  learning. 

Here  among  savage  hordes  they  spent  the  noon  and  evenings 
of  their  lives,  and  stood  serene  before  the  direst  shapes  of  death. 

Women  of  noble  birth  and  gentle  nurture,  gathered  around  them 
under  the  spreading  trees,  the  children  of  the  forest  and  its  echoes 
that  ever  before  had  resounded  with  cries  of  barbarism,  now  gave 
back  in  wonder,  hymns  of  old  France,  and  the  prayer  of  the  divine 
Teacher  of  Christianity. 

The  ist  of  August,  1639.  was  a  day  of  public  rejoicing  in 
Quebec.  The  cannon  boomed  from  the  fort ;  the  church-bells 
rang ;  store-houses  were  closed.  The  whole  colony,  headed  by  the 
governor,  Mr.  de  Montmagny,  flocked  to  the  wharf  to  welcome  the 
arriving  ship,  in  which  were  three  Hospital  and  three  Ursuline 
nuns. 

The  former  were  to  take  care  of  the  sick  ;  the  latter  to  open  a 
school  for  the  daughters  of  the  French  settlers,  who  were,  as  yet, 
without  any  form  of  education.  They  hoped,  also,  to  bring  the 
children  of  the  Indians  to  a  knowledge  of  the  Christian  faith. 

A  solemn  Te  Duem  was  chanted  in  the  church ;  then  the  nuns 
still  pale  from  the  fatigues  of  a  three  month's  sea-voyage,  were 
escorted  to  the  scene  of  their  future  labors. 

We  find,  in  the  numerous  letters  written  by  Mother  Marie  de 
PIncarnation,  the  superioress  of  the  Urselines,  ample  and  interest- 
ing details  of  their  life  and  work.  Thus  she  tells  us  that  the 
building  that  was  their  abode  for  three  years,  was  situated  at  the 
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foot  of  the  rock,  near  the  river  (the  Hotel  Blanchard  stands  there 
now).  That  it  was  made  of  wood  and  16  by  16  feet  in  size,  with 
a  small  addition  for  an  oratory,  and  another,  still  very  small  that 
served  as  class-room.  The  snow  sifted  in  through  the  crevices  in 
the  walls,  and  the  stars  looked  in  upon  them  through  the  roof. 

Here  they  were  beset  by  such  a  host  of  children,  that  the  floor 
of  their  wretched  abode  was  covered  with  beds  and  their  toil  knew 
no  respite. 

Then  came  the  small-pox  carrying  death  and  terror  among  the 
neighboring  Indians.  They  thronged  to  Quebec  in  misery  and 
desperation,  begging  help  from  the  French. 

The  labors  of  the  Urseline  and  the  hospital  nuns  were  pro- 
digious. 

In  the  infected  air  of  their  miserable  hovels,  where  sick  and 
dying  savages  covered  the  floor  and  were  packed  one  above  the 
other  in  berths,  amid  all  that  is  most  distressing  and  most  revolt, 
ing  ;  with  little  food,  and  less  sleep,  these  women  passed  the  rough 
beginning  of  their  new  life. 

And  how  did  they  bear  themselves  amid  such  toils  ? 

A  pleasant  record  has  come  down  to  us  of  one  of  them,  that 
fair  and  delicate  girl  of  twenty-two,  called  in  the  convent  u  Sister 
St.  Joseph." 

Another  Urseline,  writing  at  a  period  when  the'  severity  of 
their  labors  was  somewhat  relaxed,  says :  "  Her  disposition  is 
charming.  In  our  times  of  recreation  she  often  makes  us  cry  with 
laughter;  it  would  be  hard  to  be  melancholy  when  she  is  near." 

It  was  three  years  later,  1642,  that  the  Ursulines  and  their 
pupils  took  possession  of  a  convent  of  stone,  built  for  them  on  the 
site  which  they  still  occupy. 

Money  had  failed  before  the  work  was  done,  and  the  interior 
was  as  unfinished  as  a  barn.  Stoves  were  unknown.  Four  chim- 
neys heated  the  whole  building.  They  suffered  severely  from  the 
cold.  The  smoke  from  their  ill-constructed  fire-places  seems  to 
have  given  them  great  annoyance.  The  unclean  habits  of  the 
Indian  children  must  have  been  trying  also,  to  those  women  of 
refined  tastes,  who  write  :  that  an  old  shoe  in  the  soup-pot  was  not 
an  extraordinary  occurrence. 

Beside  the  clositer  stood  a  large  ash-tree.  It  was  there  still 
twenty  years  ago.  Beneath  its  shade,  Marie  de  1' Incarnation  and 


her  nuns,  instructed  the  Indian  children,  in  their  own  dialects,  in 
the  truths  of  Christianity.  There,  also,  they  laboured  at  the  study 
of  the  Huron,  Algonquin  and  Montagnais  languages,  which  must 
have  been  a  difficult  task  indeed.  Yet  Mother  Mary  mastered  the 
two  first  in  a  remakably  short  time,  and  left,  for  the  help  of  those 
who  followed  in  her  footsteps,  a  dictionary  and  vocabulary,  that 
are  now  continuing  her  pious  work,  with  the  missionaries  of  the 
Northwest.  This  figure  of  Marie  de  1'Incarnation  or  Mother  Mary, 
as  she  is  sometimes  called,  stands  nobly  conspicuous  in  this  devoted 
sisterhood.  Engaged  in  the  duties  of  Christian  charity,  and  the 
responisbilities  of  an  arduous  post,  she  displays  an  ability,  a  forti- 
tude, self-devotion  and  earnestness  that  command  respect  and 
admiration. 

The  provisions  of  salt-pork,  Indian  meal  and  smoked  eels,  on 
which  the  community  subsisted  were  not  always  as  abundant  as 
might  have  been  desired.  In  winter,  Indians  with  their  wives  and 
families,  would  have  perished,  but  for  the  help  they  received  from 
the  French.  At  the  Convent,  the  pot  of  "  Sagamite  "  was  always 
on  the  fire.  The  nuns  would  go  hungry,  rather  than  deprive  these 
wanderers  of  food,  "  for,"  their  annals  say,  "  it  is  so  much  easier 
to  reach  their  understanding  when  they  have  been  fed.  Then  they 
willingly  listen  to  our  instructions  and  learn  their  prayers."  An 
example  of  the  welcome  these  sons  of  the  forest  received  at  the 
hands  of  the  nuns,  is  here  illustrated. 

In  1818  a  party  of  Indians  came  to  Quebec  to  settle  some 
business  with  the  government.  On  arriving  they  at  once  repaired 
to  the  Ursuline  Convent,  and  after  vigorously  ringing  the  bell, 
announced  to  the  astonished  portiere  that,  "  They  were  Indians, 
and  had  come  to  eat."  "  But  you  are  making  a  mistake,"  answer- 
ed the  nun,  "This  is  a  place  of  education,  not  a  restaurant." 
u  Hear  me,"  said  the  chief,  "  Our  Fathers  have  told  us  that  your 
Mothers,  the  white  virgins,  always  gave  them  to  eat,  and  we  have 
come  to  do  like  them." 

The  superioress,  informed  of  the  strange  demand  of  these 
visitors,  ordered  the  convent  stores  ransacked  of  what  they  held 
best ;  and  soon  these  descendants  of  the  Convent's  first  neophytes, 
seated  in  the  parlour,  were  doing  justice  to  a  repast  both  abundant 
and  luxurious  ;  while  the  nuns  looked  on  with  such  thoughts  as 
can  be  more  readily  imagined  than  described. 


While  the  Ursuline  nuns  labored  at  the  education  of  the 
French  children,  and  the  instruction  of  the  Indians,  the  Hospital 
nuns  continued  their  unceasing  toil.  Ship-fever,  scurvy,  small- 
pox, war,  all  contributed  their  share  of  suffering  to  be  tended  by 
these  patient  hands ;  and  their  wards  were  sometimes  filled  to 
overflowing. 

"  If  there  are  on  Canadian  names  on  the  calendar  of  saints," 
says  Parkman,  "It  is  not  because,  in  by-ways  and  obscure  places, 
Canada  had  not  virtues  worthy  of  cannonization." 

"  Not  alone  her  male  martyrs  and  female  recluses. 

"  There  are  others  quite  worthy  of  honour,  whose  names  have 
faded  from  memory." 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  self-abnegation  more  complete  than 
that  of  the  Hospital  nuns  of  Quebec  and  Montreal. 

In  the  almost  total  absence  of  trained  and  skilled  physcians, 
the  burden  of  the  sick  and  the  wounded  fell  upon  them.  Nearly 
every  ship  from  France  brought  some  form  of  infection,  and  all 
infection  found  its  way  to  the  Hotel  Dieu  of  Quebec.  The  nuns 
died  but  never  complained. 

Later  when  Montreal  sprang  into  existence,  and  with  its  birth 
came  the  Hospital  nuns,  their  lives  were  never  safe  from  the  long. 
ing  of  the  Iroquois  for  the  scalps  of  those  strangely  attired  women. 

Indeed,  these  warriors  were  known  to  have  crouched  all  night 
in  a  rank  growth  of  wild  mustard,  in  the  garden  of  the  convent, 
vainly  hoping  that  one  of  them  would  come  out  within  reach  of 
their  tomahawks. 

During  summer,  a  month  rarely  past  without  a  fight,  some- 
times within  sight  of  their  windows.  A  burst  of  yells  followed  by 
a  clatter  of  musketry,  would  announce  the  opening  of  the  fray,  and 
promise  the  nuns  an  addition  to  their  list  of  patients.  On  these 
occasions  they  bore  themselves  according  to  their  different  natures. 
Sister  Morin  relates  that  Sister  Bresoles  and  she  used  to  run  to  the 
belfry  and  ring  the  toscin,  to  call  the  inhabitants  together.  u  From 
our  high  station,"  she  writes  ;<  we  could  sometimes  see  the  cambat 
which  terrified  us  extremely,  so  that  we  came  clown  again  as  soon 
as  we  could,  trembling  with  fright,  and  thinking  that  our  last  hour 
had  come.  When  the  toscin  sounded,  my  Sister  Maillet  would 
become  faint  with  excess  of  fear,  and  my  Sister  Mace*,  as  long  as 
the  alarm  continued  would  remain  speechless,  in  a  condition  piti- 


able  to  see.  They  would  both  get  into  a  corner  of  the  roof-loft, 
before  the  Holy  Sacrament,  so  as  to  be  prepared  for  death ;  or  else, 
go  into  their  cells.  As  soon  as  I  heard  that  the  Iroquois  were 
gone,  I  went  to  tell  them,  which  comforted  them,  and  seemed  to 
restore  them  to  life.  My  sister  Bresoles  was  stronger  and  more 
courageous  ;  her  terror,  which  she  could  not  help,  did  not  prevent 
her  from  attending  the  sick,  and  receiving  the  dead  and  wounded 
who  were  brought  in." 

After  the  taking  of  Quebec  by  the  English,  Sept.  13,  1759, 
part  of  both  convents  were  converted  into  temporary  barracks. 
The  scantiness  of  the  Highlanders  under-garments  touched  the 
nun's  hearts.  The  community  at  once  set  to  knitting  long  woolen 
stockings,  to  protect  the  young  warriors'  legs  from  the  cold  of  our 
Canadian  winter. 

In  the  ship  that  brought  the  nuns  to  Quebec,  in  1639,  had 
come  Father  Le  Juene,  superior  of  the  Jesuits.  These  priests,  six 
in  number,  occupied  a  structure  of  planks,  built  on  a  bend  of  the 
river  St.  Charles.  u  The  roof  of  this  building,"  their  annals  say, 
"  was  thatched  with  grass  from  the  meadows,  and  leaked  like  a 
sieve."  It  covered  the  heads  of  men  who  were  almost  all  destined 
to  perish  by  the  hands  of  the  Iroquois.  "  They  aimed,"  says  Park  • 
man,  "  at  the  conversion  of  a  continent.  From  their  hovel  on  the 
St.  Charles,  they  surveyed  a  field  of  labor,  whose  vastness  might 
tire  the  wings  of  thought  itself ;  a  scene  darkened  with  omens  of 
peril  and  woe.  Conspicious  among  them  was  a  tall,  strong  man, 
with  features  that  seemed  carved  by  nature  for  a  soldier,  but  which 
the  mental  habits  of  years,  had  stamped  with  the  visible  impress  of 
priesthood.  This  was  Jean  de  Breboeuf,  descendant  of  a  noble 
race  from  Normandy  ;  the  same,  it  is  said  from  which  sprang  the 
English  earls  of  Arundel.  He  was  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  de- 
voted men,  whose  names  stand  on  the  missionary  rolls  of  his 
order." 

The  Fathers,  when  the  duties  of  their  ministry  were  done, 
devoted  themselves  to  mastering  the  difficulties  of  the  Huron  and 
Algonquin  languages.  This  they  did  with  the  help  of  an  Indian 
named  Pierre,  who  had  been  converted  by  the  Recollets  and 
brought  to  France. 

Pierre  having  quarrelled  with  the  French  commandant  at  the 
Fort,  and  unfitted  by  his  French  education  from  supporting  him- 
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self  by  hunting,  begged  food  and  shelter  from  the  priests.  Le 
Jeune  clothed  him  and  installed  him  as  his  teacher.  Seated  side 
by  side  at  the  rough  table,  Priest  and  Indian  pursued  their  studies. 

"  How  thankful  I  am,"  writes  Le  Jeune,  "  to  those  who  gave, 
me  tobacco  last  year  !  At  every  new  difficulty  I  give  my  master  a 
piece  of  it  to  make  him  more  attentive."  Meanwhile  winter  set 
in  with  a  severity  rare  even  in  Canada.  Father  Le  Jeune  tells  us 
that  his  ink  froze  and  his  fingers  were  benumbed,  as  he  toiled  at 
his  grammar,  or  translated  the  "Pater  Noster"  into  Algonquin. 
The  water  in  the  cask  beside  the  fire  froze  nightly,  and  the  ice 
had  to  be  broken  with  hatchets  in  the  morning.  While  labouring 
to  perfect  their  knowledge  of  the  Indian  language,  the  priests 
spared  no  pains  to  turn  their  present  acquirements  to  account.  Was 
man,  woman  or  child  sick  or  suffering,  they  were  always  at  hand 
with  assistance  or  relief.  And  every  inducement  was  used  to  bring 
the  children  around  them  for  instruction. 

We  have  seen  how  bravely  the  nuns  bore  themselves  during 
their  first  winter  in  Canada.  Let  us  see  what  experience  the  small- 
pox epidemic,  that  raged  during  that  season,  brought  to  the  mission 
of  the  Jesuits.  The  contagion  increased  as  autumn  advanced' 
and  when  winter  came  its  ravages  were  appalling.  The  season  of 
Huron  festivity  was  changed  into  one  of  mourning.  "The  Jesuits," 
says  Parkman,  "  journeyed  into  the  depths  of  winter,  ministering 
to  the  sick  and  seeking  to  commend  their  religious  teachings,  by 
their  efforts  to  relieve  bodily  distress." 

No  home  was  left  unvisited.  As  the  missionary,  physician  at 
once  to  body  and  soul,  entered  one  of  these  smoky  dens,  he  saw  the 
inmates,  their  heads  muffled  in  their  robes  of  skin,  seated  around 
the  fire  in  silent  dejection.  The  Father  approached,  made  inquiries 
spoke  words  of  comfort,  administered  his  harmless  remedies,  or 
offered  a  bowl  of  broth,  made  of  game.  The  -body  cared  for,  he 
next  addressed  himself  to  the  soul. 

The  Indians'  method  of  cure  was  often  dictated  by  dreams. 
Thus,  two  of  the  priests,  entering  a  hut,  once  saw  a  sick  man 
crouched  in  a  corner,  while  near  him  sat  three  friends.  Before 
each  of  these  was  placed  a  huge  portion  of  food,  enough,  the  Father 
declares,  for  four ;  and  although  all  were  gorged  to  suffocation, 
with  starting  eye-balls,  and  distended  veins,  they  still  held  staunch 
to  their  task,  resolved,  at  all  costs,  to  devour  the  whole,  in  order 


to  cure  the  patient,  who,  meanwhile,  in  feeble  tones,  ceased  not,  to 
praise  their  exertions,  and,  implore  their  perseverence. 

At  the  town  of  Weurio,  the  people,  after  trying  in  vain  all  the 
feasts,  dances  and  preposterous  ceremonies  by  which  their  medicine 
men  sought  to  stop  the  pest,  resolved  to  try  the  medicine  of  the 
French,  and,  to  that  end,  called  the  Priests  to  a  council. 

"  What  must  we  do,  that  your  God  may  take  pity  on  us,"  ask- 
ed they.  De  Breboeuf's  answer  was  uncompromising.  "  Believe 
in  Him  ;  keep  his  commandments  ;  abjure  your  faith  in  dreams  ; 
take  but  one  wife,  and  be  true  to  her  ;  give  up  your  superstitious 
feasts,  eat  no  human  flesh ;  never  give  feasts  to  demons,  and  make 
a  vow,  that  if  God  will  deliver  you  from  this  pest,  you  will  build 
a  chapel  to  offer  Him  thanksgiving  and  praise." 

The  terms  were  too  hard.  They  would  fain  bargain  with 
building  the  chapel  alone,  but  de  Breboeuf  would  abate  them 
nothing,  and  the  council  broke  up  in  despair. 

We  have  seen  the  Indians  seeking  to  cure  their  sick  by  the 
absorption  of  inordinate  quantities  of  food.  This  custom  was  part 
of  a  medicine  or  mystic  feast,  in  which  it  was  essential  that  the 
guests  should  devour  everything  set  before  them,  however  great 
the  quantity,  unless  absolved  from  duty  by  the  person  in  whose 
behalf  the  ceremony  was  ordained  ;  he,  on  his  part,  taking  no  share 
in  the  banquet.  So  grave  was  the  obligation,  and  so  earnestly  did 
the  guests  fulfil  it,  that  ueven  their  ostrich  digestions,"  says  our 
historian,  "  were  sometimes  ruined  past  redemption  by  the  excess 
of  this  benevolent  gluttony."  These  were  called,  "  Festins  £  tout 
manger" — "Eat  feasts  to  all."  The  invitation  to  them  was  simple  : 
"  Come  and  eat,"  said  the  giver  of  the  banquet.  Each  guest  took 
his  wooden  bowel  and  spoon  and  went.  Even  if  the  host  was  one 
doomed  to  torture  and  death  on  the  morrow,  if  he  had  had  a  dream 
in  which  the  spirits  commanded  such  a  feast,  his  invitation  was 
imperative.  The  feast  began  with  dances  and  games,  singing, 
shouts  and  laughter.  Then  all  took  their  places,  squatting  on  the 
floor,  and  the  labours  of  the  feast  began.  The  host,  calling  out 
the  contents  of  each  kettle  as  it  was  brought  in : — bear-meat  veni- 
son, fish, — ladled  it  out  into  the  wooden  bowls.  The  guests  bent 
to  their  tasks,  and  though  they  might  beg  to  be  dispensed  from 
further  surfeit,  never  flinched  from  their  duty  until  the  host  him- 
self said  :—  "  That  is  enough." 


It  is  interesting  and  curious  also,  to  note  how  free  Canada  was 
from  the  troubles  that  belief  in  witch-craft  wrought,  at  that  time 
on  her  neighboring  colony  of  New  England.  However  easily  the 
French  might  believe  in  miracles  or  apparitions,  witches  never 
troubled  them.  They  held  them  to  exist,  it  is  true,  but  they  never 
suffered  seriously  from  their  wickedness.  Mother  Mary  tells  us  of 
the  discovery  of  a  magician  in  the  person  of  a  miller,  who  dis- 
appointed in  love,  and  refused  in  marriage,  by  a  girl  in  Quebec,  be- 
witched her,  and  filled  the  house  where  she  lived  with  demons, 
which  the  bishop  tried  in  vain  to  exorcise.  The  miller  was  thrown 
into  prison,  and  the  girl  sent  to  the  cloister  of  the  Hotel  Dieu, 
where  not  a  demon  dared  enter.  The  infernal  crew  took  their  re- 
venge by  creating  a  severe  influenza  among  the  citizens. 

But  what  constituted  Quebec  at  this  early  period  of  its  exist- 
ence ?  What  picture  can  the  imagination  draw  of  this  city  to 
which  came  so  much  religious  zeal,  on  one  side,  and  so  much 
selfish  gain  on  the  other  ? 

How  many  times  have  we  not  stood  on  Dufferin  Terrace,  and 
looked  with  rapture  at  the  grand  Canadian  world  around  us,  so 
full  of  busy  life  on  land  and  water !  Now  let  us  close  out  all 
these  scenes  of  modern  activity,  and  look  upon  this  same  world 
with  the  eyes  of  the  nuns,  as  they  gazed  around  them  on  this 
bright  August  morning. 

The  glimmering  river  knows  no  traveller  but  the  Indians  in 
his  bark  canoe.  When  with  summer,  the  French  ships  come, 
they  hasten  back,  like  birds  before  the  winter  snows.  The  green 
meadows  of  Beauport  have  but  one  tenant — Mr.  Giffard.  Orleans, 
luxuriant  in  its  growth  of  wild  grape  vines,  bears  yet  its  pagan 
name  of  the  "  Isle  of  Bacchus." 

We  can  hear  the  thunder  of  Montmorency,  but  its  splendor  is 
hidden  by  the  giant  pines  of  a  forest  primeval  that  extends  over  St. 
Roch,  St.  John  and  St.  Louis  suburbs.  Below  the  cliff  store- 
houses contain  beaver  skins,  the  only  commerce  of  the  colony. 

Above  the  Lower  Town,  above  the  river,  above  the  mountains 
and  forest  stands  the  Fort,  built  of  wood  and  earth.  Near  by,  the 
little  wooden  church,  where  the  Basilica  now  stands,  and  in  the 
clearing  beside  the  fort,  the  houses  of  the  colonists.  In  all  we 
count  250  souls. 
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Such,  in  1639,  was  the  cradle  of  the  race  that  France  sent  out 
to  form  a  colony  ;  that  grew,  in  spite  of  poverty,  and  want  and 
war  ;  that  prospered  and  spread,  and  that  now  forms  that  portion 
of  Her  Majesty's  loyal  subjects,  known  as  "  The  French  Cana- 
dians." 

H.    G.    lyAMOTHE. 


Mile.   Mance  and  the    Early  Days  of    Hotel  Dieu 
of  Ville-Marie.    1634-1659. 


The  materials  for  this  paper,  which  gives  only  the  out- 
line of  the  events  which  transpired, in  Old  and  New  France 
in  connection  with  the  subject  of  it,  have  been  drawn  from 
French  sources,  and  had  to  be  translated.  This  accounts 
for  its  crude  form  in  English.  Besides,  my  tongue  and  my 
pen  are  both  French  and  very  stubborn.  My  only  ambi- 
tion is  to  make  my  meaning  clear;  should  I  fail  in  my  effort 
I  hope  the  above  extenuating  circumstances  «vill  be  kindly 
allowed  by  this  fair  audience. 


We  read  in  Ecclesiastes,  chapter  Qth,  verses  14  and  15  :  "A 
little  city,  and  few  men  in  it;  there  came  against  it  a  great  King, 
and  invested  it  and  built  bulwarks  round  about  it,  and  the  siege 
was  perfect. 

Now  there  was  found  in  it  a  man  poor  and  wise,  and  he  de- 
livered the  city  by  his  wisdom;  and  no  one  afterwards  remember- 
ed the  poor  man." 

These  words  are  eminently  applicable  to  Jerome  le  Royer  de 
la  Dauversie*re,  one  of  the  founders  of  Ville  Marie,  a  poor  and  wise 
man,  indeed,  who  accomplished  great  deeds,  and  who,  till  recently 
was  almost  entirely  forgotten.  Mile.  Mance,  who  so  largely  con- 
tributed to  the  success  of  his  enterprise,  shared  the  oblivion. 

Their  names  are  barely  mentioned  in  the  "  Histoire  de  la 
Nouvelle  France;  "  as  for  the  "  Relations  des  Jesuites,"  no  hint  is 
given  in  them  of  the  important  services  they  rendered  in  the  New 
World. 

M.  de  la  Dauversiere  was  the  first  to  form  the  plan  of  estab- 
lishing a  colony  in  the  Island  of  Montreal  and  of  associating  a  con- 
gregation of  religious  women  to  provide  nurses  for  the  sick  in  the 
distant  country.  Mile.  Mance  was  the  first  women  to  join  in  the 
idea  and  the  pioneer  sister  of  Charity  in  Montreal 


The  two  foundations  were  so  closely  associated  in  the  mind 
of  the  promoter,  that  they  may  be  said  to  have  been  twin  works, 
having  a  common  origin  and  a  common  cradle,  the  town  of  Lafl- 
eche  in  France. 

M.  de  la  Dauversie"re  belonged  to  a  noble  and  ancient  family 
of  Brittany,  but  owing  to  divers  circumstances  had  established 
himself  at  L,afl£che,  in  Anjou.  He  was  collector  of  taxes ;  his 
brother,  Rene*  le  Royer  de  Boistfdlle  filling  Judiciary  functions  in 
the  same  town.  Jerome  was  married  to  Mile.  Jeanne  de  Barege 
and  the  father  of  several  children. 

He  had  no  influence  at  court,  no  worldly  means,  and  could 
not  even  express  his  thoughts  readily,  having  an  impediment  in 
his  speech  ;  but  possessed  great  piety,  a  solid  faith  in  God  and  his 
Providence,  arid  was  disinterested  to  a  fault. 

In  1634  the  two  brothers  happened  to  be  joint  trustees  of  the 
civic  hospital  of  L,afl£che,  an  old,  dilapidated  building,  in  which 
the  sick  were  nursed  and  cared  for  by  three  women  servants. 
These  gentlemen  asked  and  received  permission  from  the  town 
council  to  reconstruct  this  hospital  with  the  intention  of  placing 
its  administration  in  more  efficient  hands. 

While  these  repairs  were  being  made,  two  pious  unmarried 
ladies,  Mile,  de  la  Ferre,  Mile.  Fourreau,  her  friend,  tendered  their 
services  to  M.  de  la  Dauversie*re,  offering  to  tend  the  sick  so  long 
as  it  would  be  required  of  them. 

On  Trinity  Sunday,  1636,  these  two  ladies,  with  Mile.  Anne 
de  1'Epicier,  lady  of  honor  to  the  Princess  of  Conde*,  joined  the 
three  women  servants  already  in  charge,  and  thus  became  the 
foundresses  of  an  institute  destined  to  shed  the  light  of  Christian 
virtues  in  Old  and  New  France,  and  to  be  the  parent  of  many 
other  refuges  for  destitute,  suffering  and  dying  humanity. 

The  sisters  of  the  Hotel  Dieu  of  Dieppe,  who  previous  to  this, 
had  been  asked  to  take  charge  of  the  internal  government  of  the 
hospital  of  Lafteche,  and  had  gladly  accepted  the  Call,  found  them- 
selves unable  to  fill  this  engagement,  owing  to  the  opening  in 
Quebec  of  a  branch  of  their  house. 

This  apparent  reverse  was  in  reality  the  fulfilment  of  M.  de 
la  Dauversi£re's  most  cherished  desire,  leaving  no  doubt  in  his 
mind  that  he  should  try  and  would  eventually  succeed  in  forming  a 
new  sisterhood,  under  the  patronage  of  St.  Joseph,  in  view  of  send- 
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ing  later,  some  of  its  members  to  the  Island  of  Montreal,   to   help 
care  for  the  welfare  of  its  colony. 

At  the  outset,  it  was  essential  that  a  colony  should  be  establish- 
ed there,  and  where  would  the  funds  and  the  men  come  from,  that 
would  enable  him  to  carry  to  a  successful  issue  such  a  gigantic 
scheme?  Who  would  be  the  Joshua  to  lead  the  expedition  to 
this  land  of  promise,  and  the  Martha  to  take  charge  of  its  internal 
administration  and  see  to  the  wants  and  comforts  of  the  pioneers 
in  health  or  sickness. 

He  confided  his  secret  hopes  and  fears  to  three  of  his  friends 
men  of  good  council  and  ample  means ;  like  him,  devoted  to  the 
service  of  God  and  ready  to  do  anything  to  prove  their  devotion. 

M.  Olier,  the  founder  of  the  Sulpician  Order,  Messrs  les  barons 
de  Fancamp  et  de  Renty,  embraced  his  views  readily  and  set  to 
work  immediately  to  put  their  now  common  plan  into  execution. 

They  formed  a  society  under  the  name  of  "  La  Societe*  des 
Messieurs  et  Dames  de  Montreal,"  which  was  joined  later  by  sev- 
eral other  members  ;  among  them  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  high 
rank;  for  the  purpose  of  sending  such  a  colony  to  the  island  of 
Montreal,  and  then  building  a  town  which  should  be  at  once  a 
home  for  the  missions,  a  defence  against  the  savages,  a  centre  of 
commerce  for  the  neighboring  country;  this  town  to  be  called 
Ville  Marie,  in  honor  of  the  blessed  Mother.  But  before  sending 
colonists  to  this  land,  it  was  deemed  prudent  for  the  company  to 
acquire  it.  After  repeated  efforts,  Mr.  Jeaii  de  Lauzon,  its  owner 
was  persuaded,  through  the  influence  of  Father  Lallemant,  to  cede 
this  island  on  the  same  terms  that  he  had  bought  it  from  the  Great 
Company,  known  as  the  company  of  the  hundred  associates,  namely: 
150  thousand  francs,  and  the  obligation  to  colonize  it. 

Previous  to  this  agreement,  in  the  spring  of  1640,  the  society 
had  sent  to  Quebec,  addressed  to  Father  Lejeune,  twenty  large 
casks  of  provisions,  tools,  implements  and  other  effects,  requesting 
the  Reverend  Father  to  keep  them  till  the  arrival  of  the  settlers 
they  intended  sending  to  Montreal  the  following  year;  so  confident 
were  they  that  through  the  aid  of  Providence,  their  undertaking 
would  have  a  fortunate  issue. 

Sister  Grosjean,  of  the  house  of  Laval,  France,  writing  on 
these  matters,  observes  that  it  required  but  few  words  to  announce 
the  invoice  of  these  casks,  but  a  long  while  and  much  labour  and 
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money  to  fill  them  up,  and  says   that  even  stones  were   sent  from ' 
Lafleche  to  lay  in  the  foundation  of  its  sister  city ;  Ville  Marie. 

About  this  time,  Paul  de  Chomeday,  Sieur  de  Masion  Neuve 
and  Mile  Mance  appear  on  the  scene.  They  proved  to  be  the 
Joshua  and  the  Martha  selected  and  appointed  from  all  eternity  to 
carry  to  the  new  world  the  fruits  of  such  disinterested  labour  and 
generous  devotion. 

The  former,  a  gentleman  from  the  province  of  Champagne,  and 
ill  .the  military  service  since  the  age  of  13,  was  very  desirous  of  lead- 
ing a  virtuous  life,  a  rare  achievement  in  camps  at  that  time,  without 
ceasing  to  serve  his  country.  Being  in  Paris,  one  day,  he  saw  in 
the  office  of  one  of  his  friends,  a  lawyer,  the  "Relations  des  Jesuites 
sur  le  Canada,"  published  in  France  every  year.  Meeting  Father 
Lallemant,  lately  from  Canada,  he  made  known  to  him  his  ear  nest 
wish  to  proceed  at  once  to  that  country,  where  he  hoped  to  be  free 
to  live  according  to  his  religious  principles.  Knowing  that  Mr. 
de  la  Dauversiere  and  his  company  were  looking  for  such  a  man 
as  he,  Father  Lallemant  placed  him  in  communication  with  them. 
They  soon  came  to  an  agreement  and  immediately  proceeded  to 
the  enrollment  of  the  recruits  to  be  sent  to  the  New  World. 

Mile.  Jeanne  Mance,  also  from  Champagne,  the  worthy 
daughter  of  a  worthy  magistrate,  well  born,  well  bred,  and  well 
favoured  in  personal  appearance,  had  every  advantage  to  please  the 
world,  but  sought  rather  to  please  God  and  to  serve  him  with  all 
her  soul.  Hearing  of  the  missions  of  Canada,  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  the  Jesuits,  she  determined  to  seek  more  information 
on  the  subject  with  the  intention  of  joining  some  expedition  to 
that  far  off  country.  Father  Lallemant,  whom  she  met  in  Paris, 
approved  of  her  design,  and  introduced  her  to  several  wealthy 
ladies  who  were  curious  to  hear  what  she  had  to  say  about  her 
strange  vocation.  For  it  was  rather  unusual  at  that  time  in  France 
to  see  a  lady  of  her  condition,  wishing  to  undertake  such  a  long 
and  perilous  journey,  to  a  land  inhabited  by  savages,  and  for  no 
other  reason  than  she  felt  she  was  called  there  and  should  obey  the 
calling.  One  of  these  ladies  Mme.  de  Bullion,  but  recently  a  widow 
wishing  to  spread  part  of  her  large  fortune  in  good  works,  sought 
Mile.  Mance's  acquaintance  through  Father  Rapin,  and  after  sev- 
eral interviews,  entreated  her  to  be  her  representative  in  Canada, 
making  known  her  intention  to  found  an  hospital  there,  and  to  be 
as  generous  towards  it  as  Mme  la  Duchesse  D'Aiginllon,  had  been 
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toward  that  of  Quebec,  insisting  as  an  express  condition,  that  her 
name  as  benefactress  should  never  be  revealed.  Mile.  Mance 
acquiesced  in  this,  replying  that  she  was  going  to  Canada  with  the 
firm  resolve  of  doing  there,  whatever  work  would  be  assigned  to 
her,  provided  it  were  conducive  to  the  Glory  of  God,  and  the  good 
of  others. 

This  preamble  is  necessary  to  show  the  manner  and  the 
motives  of  the  formation  of  the  two  glorious  works,  so  nobly,  so 
generously  considered,  so  perseveringly  carried  out  under  insuper- 
able difficulties,  so  pregnant  with  wonderful  results  to  the  New 
World,  results  very  gratefully  acknowledged  by  us,  French  Cana- 
dians, the  proud  descendants  of  these  humble  heroes  and  heroines, 
—issue  of  the  purest  and  bravest  blood  of  Old  France,  who  follow- 
ed in  the  wake  and  at  the  bidding  of  these  apostles,  to  the  fastness- 
es of  Canada. 

The  spring  of  1641  was  the  time  appointed  by  Divine  Provi- 
dence for  the  execution  of  its  manifold  designs  on  Montreal, 
Mile.  Mance  to  be  one  of  its  chief  factors.  This  lady  taking 
affectionate  leave  of  Mme  de  Bullion,  who  was  loath  to  part  with 
her,  proceeded  to  L,arochelle,  being  aware  that  ships  were  loading 
from  that  port,  with  men  and  provisions  for  Canada. 

She  knew  nothing  however  of  the  aims  of  the  society  of 
Montreal,  but  on  learning  their  purpose,  and  at  the  solicitation  of 
Messrs  de  la  Dauversi£re  and  de  Fancamp,  she  joined  the  company, 
she  was  afterwards  destined  to  receive  and  consolidate,  to  the  great 
advantage  of  Ville  Marie. 

Two  ships  were  leaving  Larochelle  for  Canada,  carrying  the 
first  settlers,  tillers  of  the  soil  and  soldiers  they  were  to  be,  with 
Mr.  de  Maisonneuve  as  their  chief,  on  board  one  of  the  ships  with 
twenty-five  men,  and  Mile.  Mance  on  the  other  with  twelve  men 
and  Father  Laplace,  a  Jesuit.  Another  ship  was  starting  from 
Dieppe,  in  Normandy,  with  the  balance  of  the  contingent ;  the 
news  that  two  of  the  soldiers  among  them  refused  to  embark  un- 
less their  wives  went  with  them,  which  was  granted,  greatly 
rejoiced  Mile.  Mance,  as  otherwise  she  would  have  been  the  only 
woman  in  the  expedition. 

The  ship  bearing  Mile.  Mance,  arrived  safely  in  Quebec, 
where  she  found  the  men  from  Dieppe  already  engaged  in  building 
a  warehouse  for  their  company. 
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Mr.  de  Maisonneuve  and  his  party  experienced  gales  and  great 
hardships  during  their  passage  over ;  four  or  five  of  the  men  being 
lost  at  sea  ;  they  finally  reached  Quebec,  August  2oth,  to  the  great 
relief  of  their  friends  and  associates,  who  feared  for  their  safety, 
and  were  not  getting  as  much  encouragement  from  the  Quebec 
authorities  as  they  had  a  right  to  expect  from  them.  The  repre- 
sentatives in  that  city,  of  the  company  of  the  hundred  associates, 
whose  motives  were  gain  and  speculation,  fearing  that  the  Mon- 
treal establishment  would  injure  their  commerce,  endeavored  to 
dissuade  the  settlers  from  proceeding  further  on  their  journey ; 
picturing  in  very  dark  colours  the  hazards  of  the  enterprise,  especi- 
ally the  risks  and  perils  they  would  encounter  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Iroquois. 

A  meeting  was  called,  when  all  kinds  of  arguments  were  used 
to  persuade  Mr.  de  Maisonneuve  that  it  would  be  greatly  to  his 
advantage  to  permanently  locate  in  Quebec. 

"  What  you  propose  would  be  right,"  answered  he,  "  if  I  had 
been  sent  here  to  discuss  the  choice  of  a  post  to  occupy  ;  but  my 
company  determined  that  I  should  go  to  Montreal ;  it  is  my  inten- 
tion to  go  there  and  start  a  colony,  the  leaves  of  all  the  trees 
changing  into  as  many  Iroquois,  notwithstanding." 

The  lateness  of  the  season,  however,  compelled  the  pilgrims 
to  spend  the  winter  in  Quebec,  where  Providence,  in  the  person  of 
a  wealthy  citizen,  came  to  their  assistance  by  placing  a  their  dis- 
posal the  two  houses  he  possessed  in  the  city  and  everything  they 
contained,  besides,  joining  their  company  later  on  and  donating  to 
them  all  his  goods  and  chattels. 

On  the  8th  day  of  May,  1642,  the  settlers  left  Quebec  in  com- 
pany with  Mme.  de  la  Peltre  and  Mr.  de  Puiseaux,  their  host  dur- 
ing the  winter ;  on  the  i  ;th  they  came  in  sight  of  the  island  of 
Montreal,  where  they  landed  the  next  day,  early  in  the  morning, 
with  unspeakable  joy  and  thankfulness,  for  they  had  at  last,  after 
many  dangers,  known  and  unknown,  reached  the  haven  of  their 
desires.  In  this  sweet  springtime,  on  this  virgin  soil,  radiant  with 
verdure  and  fresh  blown  flowers,  the  pilgrims  knelt,  devoutly 
thanking-  God  for  His  protection  ;  mass  was  said  on  an  improvised 
altar,  the  echoes  of  these  dense  forests  repeating  for  the  first  time 
hymns  and  Psalms  to  the  Glory  of  their  Greater.  The  workmen 
lost  no  time  in  commencing  operations  for  the  erection  of  dwell- 
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ings,  surrounding  them  with  intrenchrnents  made  with  logs  as 
protection  against  the  Indians.  The  place  where  they  landed, 
called  later  the  Pointe  a  Callieres,  was  the  very  same  spot  were  31 
years  before,  Champlain  had  intended  establishing  a  permanent 
post. 

History  has  preserved  the  names  of  six  of  the  valiant  men 
who  embarked  on  this  perilous  adventure  with  Mr.  de  Maisonn- 
euve ;  they  are  Antoine  Damines,  Jean  Gorrey,  Jean  Caillot,  Piere 
Emery,  Frangois  Robelin  and  Auguste  Hubert. 

This  first  year,  1642,  was  a  fortunate  one  for  the  colony.  The 
savages  kept  away,  not  knowing  of  the  settlement.  There  was  so 
little  sickness  in  Ville  Marie  that  Mme.  Mance  was  fain  to  direct 
the  generous  intentions  of  her  benefactress  from  an  hospital  to 
other  purposes,  such  as  helping  to  build  up  the  town,  or  aiding  the 
Jesuit  Missions  among  the  Indians. 

On  being  consulted,  Mme.  de  Bullion  absolutely  and  very 
wisely  refused  to  entertain  this  prosposal,  declaring  that  her  dona- 
tions should  be  used  for  the  foundation  of  an  hospital  in  Ville 
Marie,  her  will  being  further  expressed  by  an  act  before  a  notary, 
on  January  I2th  1644,  to  the  effect,  that  a  person  who  wished  to 
remain  unknown,  donated  to  the  company  of  Montreal  42  thou- 
sands francs,  for  the  establishment  of  the  said  hospital;  the  sick  of 
the  country  to  be  fed,  nursed  and  treated  there;  36  thousand  francs 
to  be  placed  for  revenue;  the  balance  to  be  used  for  the  erection  of 
the  necessary  buildings.  It  was  also  stipulated  that  Mile.  Mance 
would  be  the  administratrix  of  the  funds  till  her  death,  when  she 
would  be  replaced  by  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph,  instituted  at 
lyafleche  for  that  purpose,  provided  the  said  sisters  agreed  to  come 
to  Montreal,  and  above  all  to  attend  the  sick  gratuitously,  which 
last  clause  is  rigorously  observed  to  this  day  by  their  successors. 

This  munificent  gift  came  none  too  soon.  As  the  site  occup_ 
ed  by  the  fort  was  exposed  to  inundations  the  Hotel  Dieu,  as  the 
hospital  was  to  be  called,  was  placed  on  higher  ground,  and  it  was 
no  sooner  built  than  the  Iroquois  provided  guests  for  it.  It  com- 
prised a  kitchen,  an  apartment  for  Mile.  Mance,  another  for  the 
servants,  two  wards  for  the  patients,  the  whole  forming  a  building 
60  by  24  feet,  besides  an  oratory  about  ten  feet  square,  built  of 
stone,  and  very  modestly  furnished. 
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The  incursions  of  the  Iroquois  became  so  frequent  and  so 
deadly,  that,  besides  filling  the  hospital  with  wounded,  they  pre- 
vented the  inhabitants  procuring  from  the  neighboring  land,  the 
subsistence  they  would  otherwise  have  found  there.  Everything 
had  to  be  imported  from  France,  even  hay,  writes  one  of  the 
Sisters.  This  state  of  the  country  restricted  the  usual  bill  of  fare 
of  the  residents  to  peas,  beans,  pork,  pumpkins  and  other  garden 
vegetables ;  the  wild  fruits  and  berries  of  the  woods  being  out  of 
their  reach. 

False  representations  had  induced  several  members  of  the 
Montreal  company  to  sever  their  connection  with  it,  reducing  its 
members  from  thirty-five  to  nine.  So  far,  all  the  fnnds  contribut- 
ed to  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  Ville  Marie  had  come 
from  the  private  purses  of  these  members.  At  this  juncture  Mile. 
Mance  asked  herself  with  much  concern,  where  the  means  would 
come  from,  that  were  still  necessary  to  the  preservation  and  sup- 
port of  the  colony  in  the  future.  She  consulted  with  Mr.  de  Mai- 
soneuve,  when  they  both  deemed  it  urgent  that  Mile.  Mance  should 
return  to  France,  seek  the  advise,  and  possibly  the  help,  of  her 
benefactress,  in  order  to  find  a  way  out  of  this  serious  difficulty. 

Her  voyage  resulted  fortunately  for  the  welfare  of  the  colony. 
She  succeeded  in  reorganizing  the  company  on  a  firm  and  sub- 
stantial basis ;  received  fresh  gifts  from  Mme.  de  Bullion  and  much 
encouragement  from  other  sources.  On  her  return  to  Ville  Marie, 
she  found  the  citizens  much  alarmed  at  the  repeated  visits  of  the 
Iroquois  who  had  killed  several  of  them  and  threatened  the  young 
city  with  complete  destruction. 

On  May  6th,  1651,  Mile.  Mance  being  by  herself  in  the  house 
would  have  fallen  into  their  hands,  but  for  the  bravery  of  Messrs. 
Lemoine  and  Archambault,  who  by  timely  aid  prevented  forty 
Iroquois  from  taking  possession  of  the  Hotel  Dieu. 

On  July  26th  of  the  same  year,  another  and  more  violent 
attack  was  made  on  the  hospital  by  200  Iroquois  who  laid  siege  to 
it  from  six  in  the  morning  to  six  at  night.  The  heroic  defenders 
seventeen  in  number,  with  Major  Closse  at  their  head,  succeeded 
in  driving  back  the  barbarians,  after  inflicting  severe  punishment 
on  them,  the  citizens  loosing  but  one  man  Denis  Archambault. 
Those  repeated  attacks  and  the  losses  sustained  by  the'  inhabitants 
soon  reduced  their  number  and  compelled  them  to  seek  shelter  in- 
side the  fort. 
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Ville  Marie  was  again  in  deadly  peril.  It  was  evident  new 
recruits  had  to  be  brought  over  from  France,  and  there  was  no 
money  for  that  purpose.  Mile.  Mance  came  to  the  rescue  once 
more,  and  assisted  the  company  by  remitting  to  Mr.  de  Maisonn- 
euve 20,000  francs  the  gift  of  Mine,  de  Bullion  to  the  hospital. 
She  judged  rightly  that  if  Ville  Marie  perished,  no  hospital  would 
be  needed,  and  that  the  good  lady  would  surely  approve  of  her 
action  in  the  matter,  as  Mile.  Mance  was  to  receive,  in  return  for 
this  timely  loan,  and  in  trust  for  the  Hotel  Dieu,  the  deed  for  one 
hundred  arpents  of  land  from  the  Society  of  Montreal. 

Mr.  de  Maissonneuve  immediately  started  for  France,  in  order 
to  bring  as  speedily  as  possible,  the  help  his  adopted  country  so 
sorely  needed. 

Sister  Bourgeois  relates,  that  in  the  following  year  1652,  the 
defenders  of  Ville  Marie,  were  only  seventeen  in  number,  besides 
ten  men  sent  later  on  from  Quebec.  This  little  band  of  heroes 
and  the  courageous  women  left  in  their  care  had  no  alternative 
but  to  hope  and  pray  for  the  early  return  of  Mr.  de  Maisonneuve 
should  he  succeed  in  bringing  recruits,  or  to  die  at  their  post, 
should  he  fail.  Their  anguish  and  daily  fears  were  relieved  eigh- 
teen months  afterwards,  when  Mr.  de  Maisonneuve  landed  in  Que- 
bec with  1 08  men,  skilled  in  labour  and  warfare,  such  as  were 
needed  in  this  new  country,  where  settlers  in  their  fields,  carried  a 
gun  along  side  of  their  plough. 

It  was  considered  at  the  time,  and  is  still  conceded,  that, 
through  her  wisdom  and  prudence,  Mile.  Mance  saved,  not  only 
the  colony  in  Montreal,  but  the  whole  of  Canada. 

The  days  were  now  ripe  when  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph,  of 
Lafleche  were  to  come  and  fill  the  mission  for  which  they  had  been 
instituted.  An  accident  to  Mile.  Mance  was  the  immediate  cause 
of  the  departure  of  three  of  them  for  the  new  world. 

On  Sunday,  January  28th,  1657,  Mile.  Mance  fell  on  the  ice, 
breaking  her  right  fore  arm  in  two  places,  and  dislocating  her 
wrist.  The  surgeon,  Etienne  Bouchard,  reduced  the  fracture,  but 
overlooked  the  dislocation,  discovering  it  six  months  afterwards, 
when  it  was  too  late  to  remedy  the  evil.  The  lady  lost  the  use  of 
her  right  arm  in  consequence,  suffering  most  excruciating 
pains.  This  state  of  things  put  an  end  to  her  usefulness  as  nurse 
in  the  hospital.  Her  friends  advised  her  to  go  to  France  and  seek 
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relief  at  the  hands  of  its  distinguished  surgeons,  and  while  there 
to  persuade  the  sisters  of  Lafleche  to  come  and  replace  her  in  tend- 
ing the  sick  at  Ville  Marie.  She  followed  this  advice  and  left  for 
France  September  8th,  1658.  At  last,  on  June  29th,  1659,  after 
many  trials  and  contradictions,  and  when  in  ordinary  affairs, 
success,  would  have  been  dispaired  of,  three  of  these  nuns  embark- 
ed for  Canada,  in  company  with  Mile.  Mance  and  Sister  Bourgeois, 
on  board  a  ship,  the  St.  Andre,  which  had  served  as  hospital  for 
the  troops,  and  had  never  been  disinfected. 

When  a  few  days  at  sea,  an  infectious  disease  broke  out  among 
the  passengers  and  crew ;  ten  of  them  died  before  the  Sisters  were 
allowed  to  tend  the  sick,  their  entreaties  to  serve  as  nurses  having 
been  of  no  avail,  until  the  disease  spread  so  alarmingly  that  the 
veto  was  removed. 

Judith  Moreau  de  Bresoles,  Catherine  Mace  and  Marie  Mail- 
let  were  the  names  of  these  humble  servants  of  God  and  of  the 
poor,  who,  figuratively  putting  their  hands  to  the  plough,  never 
looked  backward,  relinquishing  their  work  with  their  lives.  After 
a  most  tedious  and  laborious  passage,  they  landed  in  Quebec, 
September  8th,  of  the  same  year.  Being  delayed  there  a  month 
for  various  reasons,  they  were  finally  allowed  to  proceed  on  their 
journey  to  Montreal,  reaching  that  settlement  in  October.  Mile. 
Mance  remained  in  Quebec  three  weeks  longer  to  recuperate  her 
health,  much  impaired  by  her  sickness  on  board.  The  Sisters 
were  very  cordially  received  at  Ville  Marie.  The  day  after 
their  arrival,  they  were  visited  by  the  entire  population.  They 
spent  a  few  days  returning  these  friendly  calls,  before  entering  their 
cloister.  The  building  designed  for  their  lodging  not  being  com- 
pleted, the  Sisters  occupied  the  appartment  reserved  for  Mile. 
Mance,  who,  on  her  return  from  Quebec,  pressed  the  work  so,  that 
by  November  2oth,  they  took  legal  possession  of  the  Hotel  Dieu, 
through  a  written  act,  signed  by  Mr.  de  Maisonneuve  as  governor 
of  Montreal. 

The  census  of  Ville  Marie  at  that  early  date  is  soon  told — one 
hundred  and  sixty  men;  fifty  of  these  married;  besides  the  re- 
cruits landed  in  Quebec  from  the  St.  Andre  who  had  accompanied 
the  nuns  to  Montreal.  It  may  be  interesting  to  mention  incident- 
ally that  the  first  child  who  survived  at  Ville  Marie  was  a  girl, 
Jeanne  I^oysel,  born  1650;  she  was  educated  by  Sister  Bourgeois, 
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lived  to  be  a  woman,  and  was  married  in  1667  to  Jean  Beauchamp, 
an  inhabitant  of  the  island,  and  the  ancestor  in  a  direct  line  of  the 
writer  of  this  paper. 

The  town  contained  about  forty  houses  built  outside  the  fort 
and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  a  protection  to  their  owners  in  case 
of  attack,  the  governor's  residence  was  inside  the  fort.  Ville 
Marie  was  also  protected  towards  the  Coteau  St.  L,ouis  by  a  redoubt 
and  a  mill  built  on  a  small  elevation  and  in  a  favorable  situation 
for  defence  against  the  Indians.  This  first  winter  spent  by  the 
Sisters  in  Canada,  in  an  unfinished  house,  was  a  severe  ordeal  to 
these  delicately  nurtured  women,  used  to  a  mild  climate  and  to  the 
comforts  of  civilization.  Having  no  cellar,  they  could  not  keep 
their  provisions  from  the  cold,  they  had  to  toast  their  bread  to 
thaw  it  out ;  their  meat  and  water  froze  on  their  table.  After 
severe  snow  storms,  the  snow  had  to  be  shovelled  out  of  their  cells 
in  the  morning. 

Through  the  death  of  Mr.  de  le  Dauversiere  which  occurred 
that  same  year,  November  5th,  they  lost  their  friend  and  counsellor, 
and  also  the  funds  contributed  to  their  support  by  Mme.  de  Bullion, 
which  loss  brought  them  on  the  verge  of  destitution.  In  this  ex- 
tremity, the  poor  nuns  were  advised  by  their  friends  in  France  to 
return  to  that  country,  as  having  no  resources  in  Canada  they  could 
not  continue  to  tend  the  sick  gratuitously,  as  they  had  agreed  to 
do. 

To  these  arguments  they  would  not  listen,  replying  that  Pro- 
vidence having  brought  them  so  far,  through  so  many  serious  ob- 
stacles, would  surely  provide  means  for  their  subsistence  and  allow 
them  to  serve  God  in  the  manner  he  had  so  clearly  pointed  out  to 
them.  They  were  much  encouraged  and  pressed  to  remain  in 
Canada  by  Mile  Mance,  Mr.  de  Maiseonneuve,  and  in  fact  by  the 
whole  population  who  were  loath  to  part  with  women  of  such 
eminent  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  and  offered  to  share  with  them 
the  little  they  had  themselves.  Sister  Morin,  the  first  Canadian 
girl  who  joined  the  sisterhood,  says  they  were  so  poor  their  fare 
was  very  simple*  Coarse  home  made  bread  and  pork  every  second 
day,  a  little  milk  and  a  few  vegetables  in  summer  ;  never  any  beef 
and  no  fruit,  except  wild  plums  twice  a  year,  and  such  poor  ones 
that  no  one  would  pick  them  up  now ;  no  wild  berries  ever  ap- 
peared on  their  table ;  the  Iroquois,  by  lurking  continually  about 
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the  woods,  effectually  took  away  any  appetite  the  Sisters  might 
have  had  for  these  simple  delicacies.  Their  clothing  had  become 
so  patched  up  that  the  original  material  had  nearly  disappeared ; 
a  guess  at  it  was  one  of  their  few  pastimes. 

Mile.  Mance,  though  herself  poor,  and  some  of  the  Sulpician 
priests  who  had  incomes  of  their  own,  came  to  their  assistance, 
and  together  with  some  friends  of  the  Sisters  in  France,  relieved 
their  most  pressing  needs,  and  placed  a  small  annual  revenue  to 
their  names,  so  that  they  were  no  longer  in  danger  of  wanting 
for  their  daily  food. 

The  sisters  endured  for  twenty  eight  years  this  life  of  priva- 
tion and  hardship,  never  complaining,  but  devoting  their  energies 
and  wearing  away  their  lives  in  the  service  of  the  sick  and  poor 
for  the  love  of  God.  Mother  de  B  resoles,  the  Superior,  was  a  high- 
ly gifted  woman,  having  a  remarkable  knowledge  of  medicinal 
plants,  which  she  cultivated  herself,  and  compounding  remedies, 
which  she  distributed  to  French  and  Indians  alike  ;  the  latter,  in 
their  language,  called  her  "  the  sun  that  shines,"  because  like  the 
sun  she  restored  life. 

But  even  she  had  to  be  on  her  guard  against  their  cruelty  and 
craftiness  when  they  happened  to  be  patients  in  the  hospital  wards. 
Sister  Morin  relates  that,  one  day,  passing  in  a  remote  part  of  the 
house,  she  saw  Mother  de  Bre*soles  standing  in  the  doorway  of  a 
cupboard,  when  an  Iroquois  threw  himself  on  the  door  and  would 
have  smothered  her,  had  not  sister  Morin  called  the  other  patients 
to  her  assistance,  and  rescued  Mother  de  Bre*soles  from  her  danger- 
ous position.  On  being  remonstrated  with  the  wily  savage  vowed 
he  was  only  jesting,  and  would  not  for  all  the  world,  have  injured 
the  shining  sun,  who  had  cured  him  of  his  illness. 

Mile.  Mance  was  in  active  service  in  the  hospital  for  fifteen 
years,  retaining  the  administration  of  its  financial  affairs  till  her 
death,  which  happened  in  her  66th  year.  This  lady  lived,  a  model 
of  Christian  virtues  and  womanly  graces,  cherished  and  venerated 
by  all  who  approached  her ;  an  example  her  sex  may  justly  be 
proud  of. 

These  were  the  beginning  and  the  early  days  of  the  Hotel 
Dieu  of  Ville  Marie,  a  religious  institute  which,  for  255  years  has 
been  dispensing  its  charities  to  friend  and  foe  alike  ;  seeking  no 
favors,  but  receiving  them  gratefully  when  offered. 
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Three  times  since  1659,  have  the  buildings  of  the  Hotel  Dieu 
been  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  fire.  Three  time  the  dreadful 
scourge,  cholera,  has  increased  tenfold  the  tedious  work  by  day 
and  night  in  the  wards;  besides  two  epidemics  of  typhus,  and 
several  of  small-pox,  the  former  causing  sad  havoc  among  the 
nuns  themselves. 

Love  of  poverty  and  justice,  benevolence,  meekness  and 
mercy  are  still  the  watchwords  among  the  successors  of  those  three 
pioneer  women  in  this  new  world,  who  loved  their  God  above  all 
things  and  proved  it  beyond  all  doubt  by  their  works. 

Faithful  copies  of  these  illustrious  originals  have  been  given 
to  the  world  from  time  to  time,  in  the  persons  and  lives  of  other 
humble  members  of  this  sisterhood,  and  will  continue  to  be  repro- 
duced so  long  as  the  Hotel  Dieu  stands  a  monument  of  Faith, 
Hope  and  Charity. 

MADAME  PIGEON 


The  Second  Administration  of  Frontenac. 


We  must  bear  in  mind,  ladies,  that  I  can  speak  to  you  only 
of  the  second  stay  of  Mr.  de  Frontenac  among  us,  as  his  first 
"sojourn "  in  Canada,  did  not  amount  to  much,  as  far  as  the  pros- 
perity of  the  country  was  concerned.  He  seems  to  have  worked 
rather  to  further  his  own  interests  than  those  of  the  colony.  Still, 
his -presence  in  Canada  was  of  some  use,  for,  if  he  made  mistakes, 
he  proved  himself  to  be  such  a  statesman,  that  he  was  sent  back 
to  us,  by  France,  as  the  only  man  who  could  repair  the  blunders 
made  by  his  predecessors,  and  rescue  the  country  from  the  peril- 
lous  condition  in  which  it  then  was. 

When  Frontenac  came  back  to  Canada,  after  an  absence  of 
eight  years,  he  found  the  country  in  a  state  of  war  with  the  Indians 
and  the  New  England  Colonies,  quite  the  reverse  of  what  he  had 
experienced  during  his  first  administration,  but  he  had  followed 
while  in  France,  every  step  of  the  events  that  had  occurred  here 
during  the  period  in  question,  and  had  matured  a  plan  of  opera- 
tions which  he  followed  without  delay. 

Knowing  the  particular  mode  of  warfare  of  the  Canadian 
militia,  he  equippe'd  three  parties  to  make  raids  on  the  neighbour- 
ing colonies.  These  little  troops  started  from  Quebec  to  fight 
against  the  establishments  of  the  English  in  Maine,  from  Three 
Rivers  against  New  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts,  from  Montreal 
against  Albany  and  the  Hudson  River  region.  They  numbered 
altogether  no  more  than  six  hundred  men,  and  were  under  the 
command  of  Mr.  de  Portneuf,  Hertel  and  d'Aillebrust. 

The  Americans  thought  themselves  so  safe,  (being  separated 
from  our  country  by  miles  and  miles  of  snow)  that  they  ridiculed 
any  warning  given  them,  and  slept  securely.  To  show  their  con- 
fidence, they  placed,  at  their  doors,  huge  sentinels  of  snow  which  was 
their  only  protection.  However,  the  little  French  troops,  nothing 
daunted,  tramped  these  miles  of  snow  on  snow-shoes,  amidst  the 
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greatest  hardships,  buried  and  destroyed  whole  villages  "  hour- 
gades,"  towns,  and  massacred  all  the  inhabitants  therein,  regardless 
of  age,  position  or  sex.  In  fact,  the  most  brutal  methods  were 
resorted  to.  By  these  means,  they  succeeded  in  terrorizing  the 
settlers  of  these  regions,  which  prevented  for  the  time  any  attempt 
of  invasion  of  Canada  by  the  British.  Fortunately,  civilization 
grew  apace,  and  we  are  glad  to  read  that  these  cruelties  diminish- 
ed, as  useless  blood-shed  is  always  painful  to  record  in  any  history. 

The  plan  of  war  of  these  little  troops,  principally  characteriz- 
ed by  raids,  lasted  from  1690  to  1700  ;  but  this  was  not  the  main 
object  of  Mr.  de  Froutenac,  as  a  military  man,  for  he  directed 
parties  to  Nova  Scotia,  Newfoundland,  Hudson  Bay,  Lake  Superior, 
Michigan,  Illinois  and  even  to  the  Ohio,  operating,  therefore,  in  an 
immense  circle,  and  keeping  himself  at  the  centre  of  the  scene 
either  at  Montreal  or  Quebec. 

It  is  easily  understood  that  all  the  men  of  the  colony,  capable 
of  bearing  arms,  were  engaged  in  these  expeditions  It  is  true 
that  the  wonderful  success  obtained  by  the  Canadians  over  their 
enemies,  both  European  and  Indians,  raised  the  spirit  of  the  militia 
to  a  high  tone ;  nevertheless  it  brought  the  community  into 
debt,  and  stopped  the  progress  of  agriculture  throughout  that  har- 
vest. 

No  kind  of  industry  seems  to  have  sprung  up  during  that 
time,  and  it  is  a  wonder  how  the  colony  sustained  itself,  without 
apparent  means,  during  so  many  years.  It  is  well  to  recall  here 
that  in  the  fall  of  1690,  a  large  fleet  equipped  by  the  State  of 
Massachusetts,  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Phipps,  besieged 
Quebec,  and  was  repulsed  with  great  loss,  but  this  victory  of 
Frontenac  merely  saved  Canada,  without  improving  its  condition. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Frontenac,  finding  Canada  in  a  state  of 
warfare  on  his  arrival  here,  made  the  best  he  could  of  the  situation, 
and  it  is  considered  that  no  one  but  himself  could  have  main- 
tained his  position  under  similar  circumstances.  We  must  add  that, 
instead  of  keeping  on  the  defensive,  he  was  daring  enough  to  take 
the  offensive,  and  accomplish  his  designs  successfully,  as  we  have 
stated  above.  He  knew  that  the  hostilities  against  the  British 
largely  depended  upon  the  settlement  of  the  difficulties  between 
France  and  England,  while  another  cause  of  trouble,  namely : 
the  Indians  of  the  Great  Lakes,  solely  relied  on  his  ability  to  deal 
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the  latter  subject  than  to  the  former,  and  in  this  he  showed  his 
marvelous  proficiency  above  all  the  other  men  interested  in  these 
conflicts. 

It  may  be  said  that  in  the  year  1697,  his  attempts  to  reconcile 
the  Indian  tribes  were  already  so  successful  that  they  were  on  the 
eve  of  accepting,  on  both  sides,  the  conditions  of  peace  offered  by 
the  French  Government. 

Frontenac  had  gained  the  friendship  of  the  Indians,  and 
final  settlement  was  near  at  hand  when  he  died,  leaving  his 
successor.  Mr.  de  Calliere,  to  conclude  an  amicable  arrangement, 
which  has  lasted  until  the  present  day.  Frontenac,  as  governor  of 
a  young  colony,  had  to  encounter  many  difficulties,  but  he  succeed- 
ed so  thoroughly  in  mastering  the  situation,  that  all  historians 
have  considered  him  to  be  one  of  the  most  remarkable  characters 
under  the  French  regime. 

He  died  Nov.  28,  1698,  at  the  age  of  78  years.  He  was  still 
as  vigorous  and  energetic,  as  in  his  younger  days.  His  loss  caused 
universal  regret,  and  he  has  to  this  day  the  esteem  of  the  French 
Canadians  whom  he  governed  so  well,  during  one  of  the  most 
critical  periods  of  theii  his  Lory.  Certainly  he  made  some  mistakes, 
but  who  does  not  err  ?  Judging  him  as  a  statesman,  and  consider- 
ing, as  a  whole,  his  political  life,  he  ranks  with  the  small  number 
of  adniinstrators  who  have  rendered  real  service  to  their  country. 

Louis  de  Buade,  Comte  de  Pullnan  et  de  Frontenac,  was  born 
in  Paris,  1620,  died  in  Quebec,  1698  and  was  buried  in  the  church 
of  the  Ricollets,  which  stood  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  Eng- 
lish Cathedral  of  Quebec. 

By  many  Frontenac  was  called  the  second  founder  of  Quebec. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  this  great  man  had  no  idea  that, 
70  years  later,  the  land  of  his  thoughts  and  cares  would  be  lost 
for  his  mother  country,  and  fall  into  the  hands  of  Englsih  rulers. 

He  was  blessed  indeed,  not  to  have  seen  the  surrender,  for  his 
heart  would  have  bled,  feeling  the  indifference  of  France  toward 
what  she  considered  merely  a  land  of  snow  and  ice.  Truly  Canada 
is  a  great  land,  for  it  has  known  how  to  bear  the  sword  and  cross  ; 
France  knew  not  the  warmth  of  a  Canadian  heart  and  the  love  he 
bears  to  his  country,  though  she  might  have  acknowledged  it  in 
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the  great  doings  of  patriots,  numerous  heroes  and  heroines,  with 
whom  we  shall  join  to  say :  "  Vive  le  Canada ! " 


L,EA  LA  RUE. 


The  French  Eegime  from  1700  to  1760. 


On  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  with  all  the  Indian  nations 
around  the  great  lakes  in  1700,  it  was  expected  that  New  France 
might  enter  a  period  of  prosperity  quite  superior  to  all  the  doings 
of  the  closing  century,  because  the  field  of  discovery  had  extend- 
ed to  the  Northwest  and  South  towards  unbounded  limits,  and 
the  trade  of  the  French  with  so  many  nations  would  naturally 
bring  to  Quebec  large  quantities  of  furs  of  all  kinds  from 
these  countries.  Unfortunately,  the  war  with  Spain  which 
broke  out  in  1702,  and  in  which  England  joined  against  France, 
paralysed  the  action  of  the  French  in  North  America,  and  the 
separate  administration  which  was  given  to  Louisiana  contributed 
to  diminish  the  influence  of  Lower  Canada  in  the  direction  of 
general  affairs. 

Immigration  from  France  had  completely  ceased  by  that  time 
so  far  as  the  actual  settlers  were  concerned.  The  population 
was  between  1500  and  1600  souls  and  very  little  progress  was  made 
until  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  was  signed  (1713)  and  the  death  of 
Louis  XIV  (1715)  when  the  whole  business  of  Canada  collapsed 
and  the  authorities  in  Paris  repudiated  the  debt  they  owed  to 
Canada  (about  20,000,000  francs.) 

New  arrangements  were  then  entered  into  concerning  the 
trade  of  the  country,  but  nothing  was  done  to  promote  coloniza- 
tion, and,  therefore,  the  habitants  were  left  to  themselves  to 
develop  the  settlements  already  started. 

A  new  influx  of  people  marked  these  days.  They  were  men 
of  the  fur  trade,  few  in  number,  not  the  most  respectable,  and  this 
accounts  for  the  reputation  Canada  had  afterwards  for  being  settled 
by  broken  down  merchants  and  condemned  brokers.  This  new 
organization  played  havoc  in  all  the  affairs  of  the  Colony,  and  it 
is  to  be  remembered  also  that  the  same  state  of  things  prevailed  in 
Louisiana.  High  and  dashing  speculations  were  popular  in  Paris 
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on  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  Panama  swindle  in  our  own  day. 

Louis  XV,  who  was  about  sixteen  years  old  in  1725,  at  the 
time  of  the  death  of  M.  de  Vaudreuil,  Governor  of  Canada,  selected 
M.  de  Beauharnois  to  succeed  him  and  appointed  Hocquart  as  In- 
tendant  for  the  Colony.  Whether  these  two  men  acted  by  them- 
selves, with  a  programme  of  their  own,  or  followed  the  instructions 
received  from  Versailles,  they  certainly  entered  into  a  fresh  view 
of  the  administration  and  aimed  at  the  development  of  the  natural 
resources  of  these  vast  possessions. 

Their  administration  for  twenty  years  is  the  most  remarkable 
of  the  whole  of  the  French  Regime,  so  far  as  a  correct  and  pro- 
fitable policy  could  be  applied  to  the  welfare  of  the  inhabitants. 
It  is  true  that  they  did  not  succeed  in  obtaining  from  the  govern- 
ment the  required  aid  to  bring  in  settlers  and  increase  the  popula- 
tion by  that  means,  but  they  succeeded  in  creating  industries  which 
rendered  the  people  somewhat  independent  of  the  supplies  of 
the  old  countries. 

The  iron  mines  were  utilized,  planting  of  tobacco  became  a 
general  practice,  as  was  also  the  cultivation  of  hemp  and  flax, 
and  even  the  building  of  ships  was  commenced  on  a  tolerably 
good  scale.  The  staple  trade  nevertheless  remained  that  of 
selling  the  skin  of  wild  animals,  and  for  that  purpose  the  merch- 
ants were  allowed  to  form  companies  and  syndicates,  providing 
they  contributed  a  share  toward  the  expenses  of  the  administration, 
for  there  was  no  taxation  on  the  habitant  proper  and  the  King  re- 
fused to  foot  the  bill  of  expenditure.  This  would  have  been 
satisfactory  had  not  the  fur  merchants  hired  nearly  all  the  young 
men  of  the  colony  to  do  their  work  in  the  woods,  thus  depriving 
agriculture  of  its  natural  supporters.  Altogether  it  was  a  period 
of  prosperity  although  of  a  very  limited  advancement.  It  has  been 
observed  that  the  king  spent  immense  sums  of  money  to  build 
fortifications  at  that  very  time,  while,  if  he  had  applied  the  same 
appropriations  for  the  purpose  of  securing  settlers  the  result  would 
have  been  ten  times  greater,  but  such  was  the  conception  of  the 
men  of  those  days  that  they  believed  in  strong  holds  and  cannon 
more  than  in  the  building  of  a  nation. 

It  was  in  1731  that  M.  de  la  Verenderge,  seeing  the  impossi- 
bility of  pushing  any  further  to  the  south  where  he  would  have 
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the  direction  of  the  west.  From  Lake  Superior  he  went  straight 
to  Red  River,  and  afterwards  reached  the  Rocky  Mountains,  throw- 
ing open  for  the  fur  trade  of  the  French  merchants  an  area  as  large 
as  the  whole  of  Europe.  This  discovery  was  hardly  accomplished 
when  the  war  broke  out  again  (1744)  with  the  British  Colonies, 
and  it  must  be  said  that  the  beavers  of  the  Northwest  replenished 
the  treasury  of  Quebec  as  fast  as  the  military  expenditure  drained 
it,  from  year  to  year. 

In  this  manner  the  King  did  not  sustain  any  loss  consequent 
upon  the  hostilities  between  the  two  powers  in  America,  but 
Canada  was  clearly  the  loser.  Besides  sending  so  many  men  to 
attend  the  far  away  fur  trade  business,  it  had  to  furnish  militia 
to  contend  with  the  New  England  Colonies. 

The  necessity  of  a  regular  troop  was  soon  felt  and  the  com- 
panies that  were  sent  from  France  were  maintained  by  means  of 
paper  money  which  the  '  habitants '  received  in  exchange  for  ordin- 
ary supplies. 

When  the  peace  of  1748  was  signed,  this  paper  was  not  re^ 
deemed  and  it  created  ill  feeling  generally. 

At  this  junction,  also,  Beauharnois  and  Hocquart  were  recall^ 
and  their  successors,  to  say  the  least,  were  about  the  worst  men 
that  could  be  selected. 

Quebec  and  Montreal  became  a  copy  of  the  miserable  admin^ 
istration  of  Versailles. 

The  historians  have  written  so  many  pages  on  these  events 
that  it  is  useless  to  recite  them  again.  Let  us  conclude  by  men^ 
tioning  the  well  known  war  of  1754  to  1760,  which  made  matters 
worse  for  Canada  and  brought  the  cession  together  with  the  bank- 
ruptcy of  the  French  King,  leaving  the  (  habitants '  impoverished 
in  the  hands  of  a  foreign  power. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  class  of  men  the  French  Gov- 
ernment had  done  the  least  for,  during  a  century  and  a  half,  prov- 
ed to  be  the  very  ones  that  stood  the  hardships  of  time  and  ultim- 
ately remained  the  masters  of  the  situation.  The  British  admin- 
istration did  not  for  more  than  fifty  years  after  the  conquest, 
attempt  to  bring  in  settlers  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
habitant  remained  quietly  on  his  domain  developing  his  resources 
and  living  contentedly  until  he  filled  up  the  best  part  pf  Lower 
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Canada,  which  he  had  himself  selected  for  his  residence  without 
any  help  from  his  former  mother  country. 

Certainly  there  is  always  a  tender  spot  in  every  French  Can- 
adian heart  for  that  same  mother  country,  mixed  largely  with  a 
bitter  feeling  that,  through  his  indifference,  an  indolentking  could 
let  slip  from  his  grasp  such  a  beautiful  possession  as  Canada.  How- 
ever, we  have  no  right  to  complain,  for,  under  the  British  flag,  we 
have  fared  much  better  than  under  our  own  ( Fleur  de  Lys,'  as  we 
have  been  so  generously  and  justly  treated  by  the  English  Gov- 
ernment, especially  by  our  present  sovereign,  who  seems  always  to 
have  considered  us  as  one  of  the  privileged  colonies  of  her  vast 
Empire. 

ADRIENNE  WALKER. 


Origin  of  Canadian  People- 


The  work  of  the  true  historian  or  student  of  history  is 
something  more  than  the  mere  gathering  together  of  barren 
facts  and  dates  to  chronicle  and  tabulate.  It  is  to  study  the 
influences  and  passions  of  the  past  which  have  helped  to  make 
the  present. 


The  history  of  Canada  is  generally  regarded  as  divided  into 
two  periods  which  are  : — 

i st.  That  from  the  earliest  discoveries  to  the  British  con- 
quest. 

2nd.  From  that  period  to  the  present  day  ;  while,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  real  history  of  the  country  has  been  affected  and  its 
epochs  marked  by  other  and  quite  as  important  events  and  condi- 
tions, viz  :  the  entrance  into  its  field  of  those  various  colonizations 
and  national  influences  which  have  gone  to  make  up  the  true  per- 
sonality of  the  country. 

The  object  of  this  paper,  which  is  the  first  of  a  proposed 
series  on  the  subject  of  Canadian  History,  shall  be,  not  to  call 
attention  to  or,  to  detail  in  a  superficial  manner,  incidents  or  events 
which  mark  the  stages  of  development  of  our  national  history, 
and  which  are,  or  should  be  familiar  to  our  common  school  stud- 
ents, but  rather  to  consider  the  more  prominent  of  those  race 
colonizations  which  have  influenced  the  development,  and  are  in 
the  future  likely  to  mark  the  character  of  our  national  life,  to  deal 
with  them  in  a  general  way  as  bearing  upon  and  influencing  the 
history  past,  present,  and  future  of  our  country. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  philosophical  student  of  nation 
building,  there  is  probably  no  country  in  the  world  more  peculiar- 
ly situated  than  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  with  regard  to  her 
amalgamation  of  race,  and  the  peculiar  outside  influences  which 
have  affected  her  development.  The  greatest  of  the  British  col- 
onies, she  is  the  most  beset  by  certain  insiduous  foes  to  the  common 
life  of  a  nation,  and  it  may  be  safely  said  that  no  other  young  na- 
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tion  "has  had  more  to  contend  with  in  the  development  of  a  pure 
national  personality  than  she  has  had  in  the  past,  and  is  likely  to 
have  in  the  future. 

First  of  all  we  must  take  into  consideration  her  double  origin, 
having  a  large  portion  of  her  population  the  descendants  of  a 
foreign  race,  speaking  a  distinct  language,  and  still  drawing,  even 
at  this  late  day,  from  an  ancient  stock  of  national  pride  and  pre- 
judice ;  and  having  the  other  portion  of  her  inhabitants,  to  a 
greater  extent  colonists  of,  at  the  very  most,  a  century's  experience 
in  the  country,  who,  though  speaking  the  same  language,  are 
separated  from  each  other  by  race,  religions  and  other  prejudices, 
which  have  not  been  allowed  to  die  out  in  what  should  be  the 
stronger  and  more  practical  interests  of  the  newer  national  life. 

In  addition  to  these  marked  hereditary  differences  or  national 
influences  which  prevent  amalgamation  we  have  another  influence, 
perhaps  not  less  subtle  in  its  tendencies,  than  those  just  mentioned. 

Just  as  Britain  herself,  though  an  island,  could  never  wholly 
escape  from  the  strong  civilizing  and  other  influences  of  Europe, 
especially  of  France,  in  the  development  of  her  national  life,  so  we 
in  Canada,  have  continually  to  contend  with,  and  need  not  expect 
to  escape  from,  whatever  impetus  of  good  or  evil  is  working  out 
the  fate  of  the  great  world  famed  Republic  to  the  south  of  us. 
While  Canadians  may  be  forming  their  own  local  prejudices  as 
Canadians,  yet  they  cannot  be  blind  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no  differ- 
ence of  language,  no  barrier  of  blood,  no  alien  literature,  no  great 
world  idea  but  is  common  to  us  both  as  nations. 

From  this  it  will  easily  be  seen  that  the  bonds  of  national 
union,  which  we  have  in  common  with  all  other  nationalities  are 
delicately  interwoven  with  other  bonds  which  are  drawing  us,  in 
different  directions  of  racial,  religious  and  other  sympathies.  These, 
as  has  been  pointed  out,  are  serious  things  to  contend  with  in 
nation  building,  especially  as,  while  we  as  a  Dominion,  are  little 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  old,  the  roots  of  many  of  these 
prejudices  have  been  firmly  planted,  long  anterior  to  our  birth  as  a 
nation. 

Meanwhile  it  is  useless  for  Canadians  to  ignore  these  facts  and 
conditions.  If  we  are  to  study  our  history  with  a  high  and  serious 
purpose  and  not  as  a  mere  fad,  it  is  along  these  lines  that  we 
should  work. 


We  have  much  to  do  as  a  people,  and  much  to  answer  for. 
We  can  no  longer  linger  under  the  shadow  or  imputation  of  being 
a  mere  bush  whacking  colony.  We  have  long  out  grown  the  raw 
camping  period  of  our  national  existence.  If  we  have  to  struggle 
for  the  necessaries  of  life,  it  is  not  as  our  forefathers,  three  quarters 
of  a  century  ago,  had  to  contend,  but  in  that  stern  necessity  com- 
mon to  the  older  nations  of  the  world.  Therefore,  we  have  come 
to  a  period  in  our  existence  in  which  we  must  either  strike  out  for 
ourselves,  or  go  to  the  wall  with  those  weaker  peoples  who  have 
shown  the  world  by  their  unfitness  for  modern  civilization,  to  have 
lost  any  excuse  for  a  separate  existence. 

Now,  whatever  our  differences  of  opinion  as  regards  national 
ideal  may  be  it  is  a  universally  acknowledged  fact  that  a  country 
must  either  within  a  certain  period  amalgamate  into  one  people  or 
go  to  pieces. 

Of  course  there  is  another  condition  also  disastrous,  which  is 
exemplified  in  several  of  the  European.  Latin  nations,  and  the 
Latin  Republics  of  South  America,  whose  continually  convulsed 
and  changeable  conditions  make  them  scarcely  worthy  of  being 
considered  as  national  entites  at  all. 

Now,  if  we,  as  a  people,  have  the  natural  ambition  of 
Canadians  to  finally  develope  into  a  race  homogenous  in 
ideal,  ambition  and  identity,  it  is  our  duty  to  use  all  means  in  our 
power  to  bring  this  about.  One  of  the  wisest  means  of  attain- 
ing this  patriotic  ideal  will  be  found  in  a  study  of  our  past, 
not  viewing  it  as  a  mere  store  house  of  recorded  dates  and  facts, 
rule  and  misrule,  or  forms  of  government,  but  rather  as  an  inter- 
esting study  from  a  philosophical  standpoint,  with  the  best  interests 
of  the  future  in  view,  of  those  classes  of  our  common  ancestors, 
who,  coming  into  this  country  at  whatever  time  or  under  whatever 
circumstances,  brought  with  them  those  influences  for  good  or  evil, 
national  or  otherwise,  which  have  had  most  to  do  with  the  progress 
or  deterioration  of  our  national  development. 

Speaking  roughly  in  the  aggregate,  the  primitive  colonizing 
points  of  Canada,  were  Quebec,  Annapolis,  Ontario  and  the  far 
north  wilds  of  Hudson  Bay.  From  these  we  inherit  our  principal 
strains  of  national  individuality,  viz  :  the  French,  the  old  pre-revol- 
utionary  English,  the  Scotch  settlement  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Hudson 
Bay,  The  English,  Irish  and  North  of  Ireland  colpriists  of  Ontario 
and  the  U.  E  Loyalist  invasion  of  New  Brunswick  and  Ontario. 
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Now,  from  these  main  elements,  augmented,  of  course,  by  later 
immigration,  among  which  might  be  cited  the  South  and  West  of 
Ireland  influx,  and  a  moderately  large  German  and  Dutch  immi- 
gration, has  gradually  grown  our  present  nationality. 

Of  all  the  national  influences  that  have  affected  the  personality 
of  our  country,  the  most  potent  and  far  reaching  in  its  effects  is 
that  of  the  French.  It  was  the  first  on  the  soil,  and  for  centuries, 
while  England  was  colonizing  what  is  now  the  United  States  of 
America,  France,  in  her  way  was  spasmodically  determining  the 
fortunes  of  her  meagre  colonies  of  Canada  and  Acadia.  Even  then 
the  marked  characteristics  of  the  two  nationalities  were  determin- 
ing the  fate  of  their  future  possession  of  the  North  American  Col- 
onies. 

While  the  Anglo  Saxon  was  sturdily  winning  for  himself  the 
wilds  of  the  New  World  under  the  influence  and  impetus  of  love  of 
liberty — civil  institutions  and  practical  commerce,  France,  in  the 
name  of  colonization  was  giving  place  to  the  fierce  ardor  of  the 
noble  adventurers  and  the  fanatical  burning  of  the  religious  zealot. 

Nothing  could  be  more  heroic  and  splendid  than  the  picture 
which  history  gives  of  Cartier,  Champlain,  L,atour,  Dul?c,Frontenac 
and  the  Jesuit  Fathers  of  New  France  and  Acadia;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  underlying  all  this  chivalrous  spirit  of  adventure  and  religi- 
ous zeal,  there  lay  a  sad  lack  of  those  real  practical  qualities,  know- 
ledge of  life,  and  sturdy  self-dependency  which  preserved  and  built 
up  the  New  England  Colonies  through  centuries  of  privation  with 
aboriginal  foes  on  the  outskirts  of  the  American  wilderness. 

It  is  but  fair  to  add  that  it  was  not  French  character  but 
rather  French  rule  and  French  institutions  which  were  "  found 
wanting  "  in  the  desperate  struggles  to  establish  a  national  policy 
on  the  shores  of  Nouvelle,  France. 

Passing  briefly  over  the  struggles  and  vicissitudes  of  the  early 
intercolonial  life  prior  to  the  latter  half  of  the  i8th  century,  and 
lightly  noting  in  passing,  the  several  premature  attempts  at  col- 
onization by  the  Scotch  and  English,  and  by  the  American  Colon- 
ies, in  what  are  now  called  the  Maritime  Provinces,  we  come  to 
a  later  and  more  important  period,  that  of  the  British  Colonization 
of  Upper  Canada,  and  the  influx  of  the  loyal  portion  of  New 
England  and  other  states. 

Though  not  the  only  English  speaking  colonists  of  British 


North  America  during  the  latter  end  of  the  i8th  and  commence- 
ment of  the  i  gth  century  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  U.  E. 
Loyalists  as  a  class,  by  reason  of  the  particular  cause  of  their 
immigration,  largely  dominated  and  moulded  the  charac- 
ter of  the  early  British  settlements ;  and  the  provinces  of  Nova 
Scotia,  New  Brunswick  and  Ontario,  have  been  since  then  domin- 
ated to  some  extent  by  the  influences  of  this  particular  element  of 
colonization.  Combining  in  their  individual  characteristics  the 
shrewd  New  England  practicality  and  enterprise,  with  that  ideal 
loyalty  to  British  institutions  which  has  always  characterised 
them  to  a  marked  degree,  they  soon  made  themselves  felt  in  the 
personal  struggle  to  hew  a  home  in  the  forest,  as  well  as  in  those 
public  affairs  which  tend  to  fashion  the  ship  of  state. 

Though  more  sober  in  back  ground  than  that  of  New  France, 
the  history  of  old  Upper  Canada  of  the  latter  years  of  the  last  and 
the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  is  richer  in  unchronicl- 
ed  lives  of  heroism  and  adventurous  struggle  with  untamed  nature 
and  man,  than  is  generally  supposed.  The  strife  for  daily  exist- 
ence, the  privations  unknown  to  the  dweller  in  civilized  communi- 
ties and  the  loneliness  belonging  to  the  early  life  of  the  pioneer, 
were  in  themselves  enough  to  daunt  the  spirits  of  a  less  hardy  and 
indomitable  race. 

It  is  easy  to  recall,  but  difficult  to  realise,  the  actual  privations 
of  a  poor  and  scattered  colony  without  money  or  clothing  and  beg- 
gared of  even  the  commonest  utensils  necessary  even  for  the  pri- 
mitive uses  of  civilization. 

Where  the  forests  were  trackless,  the  rivers  scarceless  navig- 
able, and  settlements  few  and  wide  apart  intercourse  of  any  kind 
was  extremely  dificult  and  men  were  shut  out,  not  only  from  the 
Old  World  civilization,  but  in  many  cases,  for  months  at  a  time, 
were  cut  off  from  all  communication  with  the  frontiers  of  their 
own  colonies. 

It  must  be  remembered  also,  that  to  a  large  extent  the  pioneers 
who  endured  these  hardships  were  not  a  people  already  inured  to 
a  life  in  the  wilderness,  but  were,  many  of  them,  men  and  women  of 
culture  and  refinement  who  had  left  behind  them,  by  reason  of 
choice  or  of  necessity,  homes  of  comfort  in  the  Old  World. 

There  is  much  that  is  interesting,  picturesque  and  pathetic  in 
the  scant  annals  of  this  time,  and  the  writer  of  romance  and 
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tragedy,  as  well  as  the  historian,  will  find  no  little  material  for 
literary  development. 

In  addition  to  the  U.  K.  Loyalists  whose  experiences  of  life 
and  hardship  in  the  New  England  and  other  colonies  gave  them 
the  advantage  over  their  brother  colonists,  the  population  of  early 
Upper  Canada  was  largely  made  up  of  disbanded  English  soldiers 
and  adventurous  spirits  who  had  decided  to  make  their  homes 
in  the  wilds  of£Canada.  An  interesting  element  among  these, 
and  one  worthy  of  our  study,  was  that  of  a  number  of  half-pay 
officers,  military  and  naval,  who,  at  different  periods  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  century,  came  and  settled  over  the  province. 

These  received  large  grants  of  land  in  recognition  of  their 
services,  according  to  the  rank  they  held  and  their  time  of  service 
in  the  army.  Many  of  these  settled  in  the  vicinity  of  Belleville, 
others  in  the  vicinity  of  Niagara. 

Quite  an  important  colony  of  these  were  the  original  settlers 
of  what  is  now  the  town  of  Woodstock,  Ontario.  In  fact  there  is 
scarcely  an  important  town  in  Ontario  which  has  not  had,  among 
its  early  settlers,  persons  of  this  class.  They  were  of  the  poorer 
gentry,  many  of  them  being  of  noble,  and  one  or  two  it  is  said, 
even,  on  the  sinister  side,  of  royal  blood  itself.  There  are  several 
cases  now  existing,  of  peers  of  the  realm,  whose  fathers  or  grand- 
fathers belonged  to  this  unique  class  of  Canadian  colonists. 

Without  going  too  much  into  detail  a  few  instances  of  this 
class  might  be  given.  One  gentleman,  who  was  a  post  captain  in 
the  navy,  brought  his  wife  and  family  of  little  children 'out  to  the 
province,  and,  not  content  with  the  frontier  villages  as  they  were 
then,  struck  out  miles  into  the  wilderness,  where  he  built  a  huge 
house  and  lived  in  an  eccentric  manner  until  his  unfortunate 
family  were  utterly  ruined  by  their  contact  with  half  savage  life 
and  the  lack  of  refining  or  educational  association,  and  then,  sud- 
denly, through  influence  at  home,  as  he  was  of  a  family  of  stand- 
ing, he  was  promoted  to  a  high  position  in  the  navy  and  returned 
home. 

Another  picture,  though  not  so  realistic  as  we  would  desire, 
of  the  experiences  of  this  peculiar  class  of  colonists  is  given  us  in 
the  quaint  and  picturesque  accounts  of  Mrs.  Moodie  and  Mrs. 
Traill,  two  of  the  famous  Strickland  sisters  in  their  descriptions 
of  early  pioneer  life  in  the  bush. 
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Probably  the  most  remarkable  instance  of  this  class,  and  the 
.most  interesting  is,  the  life  of  the  famous  and  eccentric  colonel 
Talbot  whose  mother  was  a  peeress,  and  who  was  himself  a  scion 
of  the  noble  house  of  Malahide.  He  was  the  early  friend  and 
aide  de  camp  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  when  they  were  both 
mere  lads  at  the  vice  regal  court  of  Dublin. 

Coming  to  America  as  an  aide  de  camp  of  Gen.  Simcoe,  it  is 
said  that  he  fell  hopelessly  in  love  with  one  of  the  beautiful 
daughters  of  Sir  William  Johnstone.  Be  this  as  it  may  he  return- 
ed to  the  old  country,  received  a  colonelcy  in  a  regiment  in  Flan- 
ders, then,  for  some  unaccountable  reason  suddenly  sold  out  his 
commission,  and,  returning  to  Canada,  took  up  his  home  in  the  qx- 
treme  wilds  of  the  western  peninsula  of  what  is  now  called  Ontario. 
By  reason  of  his  rank,  his  influence  at  Court  and  the  object  he  had 
in  view,  that  of  special  colonization,  he  received  from  the  Crown 
a  grant  of  an  immense  tract  of  land  on  the  borders  of  Lake  Erie. 
Here  he  lived  for  years  in  the  eccentric  seclusion  of  a  hermit, 
assuming  and  carrying  out  all  the  rights  and  assumptions  of  a 
Seigneur. 

Many  strange  rumors  and  tales  are  crudely  recounted  of  this 
man  in  the  different  biographies  of  Canadians  but  his  character  is 
worthy  of  much  closer  study. 

The  life  of  this  class  of  colonists  has  not  only  its  picturesque 
side,  which  is  well  worth  the  study  of  the  romancist,  but,  in  com- 
mon with  that  of  the  other  elements  of  our  nationality,  it  had  its 
heroic  side  as  well.  Men  who  at  home  had  lived  lives  of  ease  and 
indolence,  here  set  their  faces  toward  privation  and  discomfort,  and 
hands,  white  and  delicate,  learned  to  wield  the  axe  and  manipulate 
the  hoe.  To  conquer  the  forest  xand  to  till  the  soil  were  the  two 
primitive  necessities  of  frontier  life.  Women  who  were  bred  and 
nurtured  in  refinement  and  affluence  turned  their  hands  to  the 
rudest  menial  work,  to  aid  their  husbands,  fathers  and  brothers. 

Many  of  the  men  of  this  class  were  appointed  to  the 
public  offices  needful  to  the  primitive,  half  military,  rule  of 
the  colony,  but,  for  the  most  part,  they  tried  in  an  heroic  way, 
though  very  unsuccessfully,  to  till  a  small  portion  of  the  vast  grants 
allotted  to  them. 

Among  them  were  a  large  portion  of  the  clergy  of  the  Anglican 
Church,  then  the  state-church  of  Upper  Canada  while  others  became 
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prominent  in  law,  medicine  and  the  judiciary  and  parliamentary  life 
of  the  country,  but,  as  a  class  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  have  done 
less  towards  the  after  development  of  the  country.  Ultra  conser- 
vative in  the  old  sense  of  the  word,  and  still  filled  with  old  coun- 
try ideas  and  prejudices,  they  signally  failed  in  adapting  them- 
selves to  the  altered  conditions  and  social  levelling  influences  char- 
acteristic of  all  new  countries.  The  attempt  of  a  large  portion  of 
them  to  form  an  aristocracy  in  the  country  as  a  favored  class,  finally 
terminated  in  what  is  called  the  Family  Compact,  and  had  perhaps 
a  small  share  in  causing  the  dissatisfaction  which  terminated  in 
the  Rebellion  of  '37. 

Whatever  their  prejudices,  many  of  which  their  descendants 
laugh  at  to-day,  they  did  good  in  the  colony  by  bringing  into,  and 
keeping  up,  old  country  ideals  of  personal  honor,  love  of  home  and 
social  refinement — respect  for  old  institutions  and  high  ideals  of 
law  and  order  so  often  little  regarded  by  a  new  country  in  its 
escape  from  the  formality  and  redtapeism  of  Old  World  social 
organisations. 

It  may  be  added  that,  though  they  may  have  overdone  it,  they 
helped  to  keep  alive  at  critical  periods  in  our  history,  that  loyalty 
to  England,  to  her  sovereign  and  her  institutions,  which  we  all  now 
feel  so  strongly  and  value  as  a  part  of  our  birthright. 

It  is,  however,  largely  other  classes  of  colonization,  those  of 
the  farming,  business  and  working  population  of  England,  Scot- 
land and  Ireland,  that  we  have  to  thank  for  some  of  our  most  dis- 
tinguished men.  They  came  from  the  homes  of  those  who  know 
life  from  its  most  practical  side,  and  were,  therefore,  most  able  to 
cope  with  it,  and  to  be  of  value  in  the  development  and  rule  of  the 
colony,  where  social  codes  were  of  little  account. 

The  U.  E.  Loyalists  produced  many  prominent  men  in  the 
public  life  of  Upper  Canada.  But  of  those  whose  names  are  most 
prominent  in  our  annals  not  a  few  were  of  humble  Scotch  origin. 

Scotland  has,  of  all  the  nationalities  which  go  to  form  our 
population,  givea  us  the  greatest  quota  of  our  ablest  public  men. 

In  all  departments  of  the  state,  in  all  parties  of  politics,  in  law, 
religion  and  business  life  they  have  predominated.  We  have  only 
to  mention  such  men  as  McKenzie,  Macdonald,  Brown,  Sir  Donald 
Smith,  to  prove  the  truth  of  this  statement.  But,  just  as  for  many 
years  the  names  of  three  Scotchmen  were  first  in  the  public 
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Scotchman  of  humble  origin  was  a  power  and  personality 
in  the  land.  It  was  certainly  an  instance  of  peculiar  genius  that 
a  poor  Scotch  school  teacher  of  Presbyterian  family,  should  come 
out  to  the  Church  of  England  and  aristocratically  rule  Upper 
Canada,  and  there,  before  long,  by  his  own  unaided  force  of  chara- 
cter make  himself  the  centre  figure  and  guiding  hand  of  that  very 
rule  and  prejudice. 

However  we  may  differ  from,  and  discourage  the  ultra  con- 
servative ideas  and  ecclesiastical  depotism  that  dominated  his  creed, 
religious  and  political,  we  cannot  but  admire  the  strong  indivu- 
ality,  single  purpose  and  splendid  qualities  that  made  up  the  char- 
acter of  the  late  Rt.  Rev.  and  Hon.  John  Strachan,  the  first  Bishop 
of  Upper,  Canada  and  a  member  of  its  Legislative  and  Executive 
Councils.  Narrow  as  may  have  been  his  views,  and  strong  his 
opposition  to  what  is  now  our  greatest  blessing,  responsible  govern- 
ment, yet,  he  was  without  doubt  the  most  remarkable  man  of  his 
time ;  and  his  influence  the  strongest  on  the  early  history  of  the 
colony. 

In  closing  this  paper  which  is  not  intended  to  be  in  any  way 
exhaustive,  but  merely  suggestive  and  is,  at  best,  but  an  imperfect 
and  sketchy  attempt  to  deal  with  the  most  prominent  and  impor- 
tant of  those  various  elements  which  have  entered  into  the  com- 
position of  our  national  life,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  point 
out  the  fact  that  it  is  not  by  a  pitting  of  these  elements  against 
the  other  as  rivals  for  supremacy,  that  one  of  them  is  to  succeed, 
but  rather  by  the  recrystalization  of  the  national  idea  from  the 
best  which  each  has  to  give,  that  will  make  us  a  successful  people. 

But,  whatever  our  antecedents  and  their  influence  on  our  per- 
sonality as  a  people,  one  thing  is  certain  they  cannot  eventually 
be  as  strong  as  the  ties  of  kinship  and  of  common  birth.  The 
sons  of  one  soil — the  children  of  one  sky,  be  it  northern  in  its 
aspect,  we  have  this  bond  in  common  which  will  grow  stronger 
and  dearer  year  by  year  and  century  by  century.  With  a  common 
pride  of  land,  a  common  hope  of  community,  a  common  strife 
with  the  outside  and  inside  foe,  those  old  narrow  prejudices,  those 
old  world  barriers  of  race  and  creed,  will  dissolve  as  our  own  snows 
in  springtime,  under  the  influence  of  the  more  realistic  practical 
and  genial  ideals  and  conditions  of  a  newer  world  and  more  mod' 
ern  life. 
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Finally  there  is  one  thing  we  cannot  forget  in  meditating 
upon  our  national  history,  and  it  is  this — that  we  are  British,  and 
all  that  is  best  in  our  ideals  of  life  and  government  is  British. 
Should  we  break  away  to-morrow  from  the  Great  Empire  we 
would  still  remain  British  in  aim  and  ideal,  and  if  we  want  to  be  a 
practical,  a  successful  and  a  great  people  we  must  live  up  to  the 
wisest  and  highest  ideals  of  the  heredity  that  is  within  us. 

Wherever  Britain  has  gone,  with  her  liberty,  her  stability, 
her  common  sense,  her  belief  in  manly  self-reliance  as  opposed  to 
subjection,  her  intellectual  and  religious  freedom,  her  large  hum- 
anity and  high  ethical  ideals  of  life,  her  iron  indomitable  spirit, 
and  commercial  knowledge  and  foresight ;  before  her  the  mists  of 
ignorance  and  superstition,  the  fetters  of  tyranny  and  the  blind  ar- 
rogance of  decayed  and  decrepid  nations  have  fallen  and  disap- 
peared, giving  place  to  human  civilization  and  enlightment,  to 
liberty  of  speech,  liberty  of  thought  and  action,  liberty  to  worship 
God — this  is  the  spirit  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  the  spirit  of  her 
daughter,  the  great  republic  to  the  south  of  us  and  it  must  be  our 
spirit,  and,  as  we  live  up  to  it,  or  not,  must  we  rise  to  a  place 
among  the  great  nations  of  the  earth,  or  sink  into  oblivion  with 
those  people  who  have  failed,  from  whatever  cause,  to  work  out 
what  is  best  in  them. 

MARY  L.  CAMPBEU,. 


The  Founding  of  Upper  Canada. 


The  laying  of  the  foundation  of  a  building,  the  placing  of 
the  ribs  of  a  ship,  the  surveying  of  a  railway  are,  in  themselves, 
insignificant  matters,  but  of  these,  civilization  is  formed.  The 
exodus  of  a  few  men  from  countries  where  oppressive  conditions 
abound,  to  other  lands,  where,  animated  and  inspired  by  thoughts 
of  right  and  liberty,  new  homes  and  laws  are  formed,  is  the  foun- 
dation of  the  nations  of  the  world.  These  are  the  seemingly  un- 
important causes  that  effect  and  make  history. 

The  settlement  of  Upper  Canada  was  by  the  U.  E.  Loyalists. 
An  interesting  and  little  known  fact,  is,  that  the  first  land  owner  in 
this  Province  was  La  Salle,  who  was  made  Seigneur  of  a  tract  of  land 
surrounding  Fort  Frontenac.  About  the  year  1672,  the  discoverer 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  the  founder  of  Louisiana,  left  for 
the  trackless  wilds  of  Canada  on  his  way  to  France,  which  country  he 
never  reached.  With  his  men  nearly  all  dead,  with  disaster  suc- 
ceeding disaster,  he  met  his  death  by  treachery  in  this  vast  territory 
of  New  France,  a  wide  region  embracing  within  its  limits  the  Hud- 
son Bay  Territory,  Acadia,  Canada,  a  great  part  of  Maine,  por- 
tions of  the  State  of  New  York,  with  the  whole  of  the  valley  of 
the  Mississippi. 

The  blood  of  the  first  settler,  La  Salle,  went  down  to  mingle 
with  the  soil.  The  men  who  came  after  him  in  1793  gave  the 
land  many  an  offering  of  their  heart's  blood  before  their  homes 
were  won. 

Separated  from  friends  and  kindred,  driven  from  their  homes 
to  become  outlaws  and  exiles,  such  men  leave  few  memories  be- 
hind them.  Individual  trials  and  acts  of  heroism  are  lost  in  the 
great  fact  that,  eventually,  they  conquered  circumstances. 

Preceding  the  American  revolution,  and  foreseeing  and  dread- 
ing the  approach  of  the  inevitable  civil  war,  settlers  from  the 
middle,  northern  and  eastern  states  emigrated  with  their  families 
to  different  parts  of  what  now  constitutes  the  province  of  Ontario. 
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These  sent  back  to  their  friends  accounts  of  the  fertility  of  the 
soil  and  the  salubrity  of  the  climate,  thereby  inducing  hundreds 
more  to  dispose  of  their  property  and  join  them  in  what  was  the 
vast  northern  wilds.  When  the  gathering  storm  of  the  Revolution 
broke,  in  all  its  dreaded  and  dreadful  fury,  hundreds  followed  in 
the  line.  Sad  indeed,  was  the  lot  of  these  poor  wanderers,  expos- 
ed to  every  hardship  and  privation  while  travelling  hundreds  of 
miles  through  dense  forests  filled  with  savage  beasts  and  the  more 
than  savage  Indians.  Behind  them  comfortable  homes,  before 
them  toil  and  hardship  inseperable  from  the  settlement  of  a  new 
country. 

These  were  the  men  who  loved  England, with  all  her  faults,  who 
asked  and  who  suffered  that  they  might  live  under  her  rule,  though 
her  laws  oft-times  proved  hard.  They  were  men  who  thought 
deeply,  and  they  were  men  of  the  strong  principles  and  traits  of  char- 
acter that  distinguish  the  descendants  to-day. 

But  if  the  lot  of  those  who  emigrated  was  sad,  it  was  less  sad 
than  the  fate  of  the  loyalists  who  attempted 'to  remain  in  a  state  of 
neutrality.  To  many  of  these  the  independence  of  the  thirteen 
States  was  a  death  knell.  The  young  republic  showed  no  mercy 
to  the  U.  E.  Loyalist.  Every  indignity  and  cruelty  was  practiced 
by  the  conquering  soldiers,  the  least  of  these  being  the  sending 
of  young  children  and  old  men  and  women  into  the  forests  to  per- 
ish. Those  who  had  been  upon  the  battle-field  during  the  horrors 
of  the  civil  war  now  saw  its  fruits. 

Their  property  was  confiscated  and  they  were  unwilling 
additions  to  the  populations  of  Upper  Canada.  Cornwallis  en- 
deavoured to  obtain  protection  for  the  Loyalists.  He  failed,  and 
the  victims  of  the  civil  war  were  forced  to  join  the  band  of  patriots 
already  in  Canada.  The  fact  they  did  not  appreciate  our  "  Our 
Lady  of  the  Snows''  is  seen  in  a  quotation  from  a  U.  E.  Loyalist 
wherein  Canada  is  described  as  "a  lovely  country  with  nine 
month's  winter  and  three  month's  cold  weather." 

I  may  say  here,  that  after  a  lapse  of  more  than  a  hundred 
years,  with  every  transportation  facility  this  idea  of  the  climate 
is  still  believed  by  large  portions  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  neigh- 
boring republic. 
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These  events  that  happened  not  so  very  long  ago,  on  ground 
familiar  to  us  all,  do  not  awaken  the  sympathy  that  we,  as  a  nation 
so  quickly  give  to  other  people  who  have  been  driven  from  their 
native  lands.  But  as  the  ages  wear  on,  this  long  procession 
through  the  unbroken  wildness  will  be  a  march  of  triumph. 
Those  who  fell  by  the  wayside  will  be  looked  upon  as  martyrs, 
and  the  descendants  of  a  U.  E.  Loyalist  will  proclaim  the  fact 
with  as  great  an  amount  of  pride,  as  those  do  who  boast  of  ancest- 
ors who  walked  by  the  side  of  William  the  Conqueror  or  who 
landed  from  the  Mayflower. 

When  the  war  was  ended  the  U.  B.  Loyalists,  or  as  they  were 
then  called,  United  Empire  Men,  with  the  disbanded  officers  and 
soldiers  who  desired  to  live  in  Canada,  and  a  number  of  emigrants 
from  the  British  Isles  who  were  induced  to  cross  the  seas,  received 
grants  of  land  subject  only  to  the  condition  of  becoming  actual 
settlers. 

By  royal  proclamation  200  acres  as  a  bounty  was  allotted  to 
each  man  with  an  additional  two  hundred  in  consideration  of  mil- 
itary service.  The  wives  were  to  receive  200  acres  more  and  each 
child  as  it  became  of  age  the  same  number  of  acres  free  from  all 
fees  and  charges. 

These  were  the  first  permanent  settlers  of  what  was  then 
known  as  Upper  Canada,  with  the  exception  of  the  county  of 
Glengarry,  where  the  Highlanders,  known  as  Father  MacDonnell's 
Glengarry  Fencibles  were  located.  I  will  not  go  into  detail  con- 
cerning this  settlement,  judging  it  best  to  leave  this  part  for  a 
future  paper  by  some  descendant  of  the  Highlanders. 

The  population  of  the  Upper  Province  increased  more  rapid- 
ly than  that  of  any  of  the  eartern  territories  had  ever  done.  In 
eight  years  it  revealed  the  number  of  20,000.  In  1789  there  were 
60,000  inhabitants  in  this  part  of  Canada.  This  was  the  year 
that  a  convention  of  delegates  from  different  sections  met  to  take 
into  consideration  a  petition  to  the  Imperial  Government  to  be  set 
apart  from  the  Lower  Province  with  a  government  based  upon 
the  British  Constitution. 

In  1791  the  Imperial  Government  divided  the  Province  of 
Quebec  into  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  with  the  Ottawa  river  as 
its  boundary. 


Gen.  Simcoe  was  appointed  the  first  governor   of   the   Upper 
Province,  and  then  with  a  constitution   and   governor,  the  settle- 
ment took  its  place  as  a  province  and   a   recognized   part   of   the 
great  mother  land. 

ELLA  WALTON 


Early  Immigration  into  Upper  Canada. 


During  the  French  regime  in  Canada  settlement  did  not  take 
place  farther  west  than  the  present  boundary  of  the  Province  of 
Quebec.  The  name  of  "  first  settler  in  Upper  Canada,"  has  been 
given  to  La  Salle,  who  was  granted  land  in  1674  around  Fort 
Cataraqui.  This,  however,  was  rather  a  commercial  centre  than  a 
settlement.  Before  1760  forts  were  established  at  different  points  : 
at  Cataraqui,  York,  Niagara  and  on  Lake  Huron.  There  were  also 
missions  to  the  Indians.  But  nothing  had  been  done  in  the  way 
of  settling  the  land.  "  At  the  time  of  the  conquest  in  1760  (quot- 
ting  Dr.  Kingsford)  except  a  few  families  at  the  Cedars,  Vaudreuil 
and  Chateauguay,  there  was  no  settlement  beyond  St.  Genevi£ve  on 
the  thinly-peopled  island  of  Montreal.  The  few  hundred  men 
wandering  beyond  the  western  lakes  were  pursuing  their  career  as 
Indian  traders,  in  many  cases  domiciled  with  the  savages  and  liv- 
ing as  they  did." 

Between  1760  and  1784  the  population  of  Upper  Canada  did 
not  increase  very  rapidly.  In  the  latter  year  the  foundation  of  the 
now  populous  and  prosperous  province  was  laid  by  the  incoming 
of  the  United  Empire  Loyalists.  About  10,000  settlers  arrived  in 
this  part  of  Canada  during  the  year.  They  settled  along  the  St. 
Lawrence,  at  Cataraqui,  around  the  Bay  of  Ouinte,  at  York  and 
Niagara.  The  Indians  who  were  loyal  to  the  British  settled  prin- 
cipally on  the  Grand  River. 

Let  us  take  a  brief  glance  at  the  form  of  Government  in 
Upper  Canada  subsequent  to  the  passing  of  the  Constitutional  Act 
of  1791.  The  chief  official  was  the  Lieutenant-Governor  appoint- 
ed by  the  Crown  and  directly  responsible  to  the  colonial  office  in 
London.  Under  him  were  the  executive  and  legislative  councils 
appointed  by  himself.  Lastly  there  was  the  assembly  elected  by 
the  people. 

From  the  manner  of  appointment  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
legislative  aud  executive  councils  were  not  responsible  to  the  people's 
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representatives,  arid  as  the  motions  and  bills  passed  in  the  Lower 
House  did  not  always  agree  with  the  wishes  and  desires  of  the 
Upper,  much  friction  in  later  years  was  the  inevitable  result.  The 
high  officials  were  appointed  by  the  Crown.  The  revenue  was  con- 
trolled by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  and  his  executive. 

It  was  in  the  year  1768  that  the  colonies  were  first  deemed  of 
sufficient  importance  to  be  under  the  control  of  a  separate  office. 
Formerly,  colonial  affairs  had  been  under  the  direction  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  and  Plantations.  The  first  Colonial  Secretary  was  appoint- 
ed in  1768.  After  the  acknowledgment  of  the  independence  of 
the  American  colonies  the  office  was  abolished,  and  was  not  re- 
established until  1794.  The  referring  of  matters  to  the  Colonial 
Office  was  very  unsatisfactory  to  the  colonists,  owing  to  the  time 
it  took  to  send  information  to  and  fro,  and  also  to  the  frequent  non- 
comprehension  of  matters  by  those  to  whom  application  had  to  be 
made. 

By  the  Act  of  of  1791,  certain  lands  known  as  the  Crown  and 
Clergy  Reserves  were  set  aside,  the  former  to  be  disposed  of  as  the 
crown  recommended,  the  latter  for  the  support  of  a  "protestant 
clergy." 

These  facts  concerning  the  government  of  the  province  and 
the  reserve  lands  must  be  kept  in  mind  when  we  study  the  ques- 
tion of  the  settlement  of  Upper  Canada  in  the  twenty  five  or  thirty 
years  subsequent  to  the  war  of  1812.  A  study  of  the  settlement 
during  this  period  is  the  more  immediate  object  of  this  paper. 

The  period  was  one  of  great  importance  in  the  history  of  the 
province.  There  was  a  great  increase  in  population,  (although  the 
increase  was  not  so  great  as  some  would  have  wished  to  see),  the 
material  progress  was  marked,  the  principle  of  religious  equality 
established,  and  responsible  government  inaugurated. 

In  1812  the  population  of  Upper  Canada  was  estimated  at  75,- 
ooo.  In  1841  it  had  increased  to  470,000. 

When  the  Napoleonic  wars  ended,  Great  Britain  was  overrun 
by  hosts  of  people  who  had  been  thrown  out  of  employment  by 
the  close  of  the  war.  As  a  partial  remedy  the  scheme  of  state- 
aided  emigration  was  devised.  For  many  years  a  great  number 
left  the  shore  of  their  homeland  to  found  new  homes  in  the  col- 
onies over  the  sea.  Many  of  these  settled  in  Upper  Canada.  In 
many  cases  settlement  was  made  in  the  neighborhood  of  former 
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settlements.  In  addition  to  this  much  new  land  was  opened  up* 
From  England  the  immigrants  carne  as  individuals  or  families  ; 
from  Scotland  and  Ireland  they  came  in  companies  organized  by 
the  emigrants  themselves,  in  addition  to  the  organization  and  sup- 
port of  the  government.  In  this  way  the  land  south  of  the 
Ottawa  River^was  settled  after  the  war  by  disbanded  Scotch  soldiers, 
their  families  and  friends.  In  1816  another  settlement  was  made 
around  the  present  town  of  Perth.  In  the  next  few  years  many 
from  manufacturing  districts  in  the  old  land  also  settled  in  this 
neighborhood.  Dr.  Mountain,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Quebec,  gives 
an  account  of  this  settlement  in  1820.  He  speaks  of  the  excellent  way 
in  which  the  town  is  laid  out,  of  the  trim,  neat  appearance  of  the 
houses,  of  the  well-cultivated  gardens.  The  people  enjoyed  many 
of  the  advantages  of  civilized  life.  There  were  Roman  Catholic 
and  Presbyterian  churches  in  the  town.  The  Anglican  was  built 
later.  To  this  period  belongs  also  the  settlement  of  the  Clan  McNab 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ottawa.  There  was  another  Scotch  settle- 
ment on  the  Grand  River  on  land  bought  from  the  Indians. 

Early  in  the  twenties  there  was  great  industrial  depression  in 
Ireland  and  in  1823  ^e  Irish  immigration  began  and  continued 
for  several  years.  In  this  year  many  settled  in  the  region  between 
Perth  and  Ottawa.  In  1825  the  Newcastle  district,  of  which 
Peterborough  is  the  centre,  was  settled.  There  were  about  500 
families  in  the  company.  The  government  spent  about  ^43,000 
on  this  movement  alone.  The  immigrants  were  given  a  free 
passage.  Land  was  granted  them,  and  a  grant  was  promised  to 
each  child  when  he  or  she  came  of  age.  They  were  promised 
support  until  the  first  harvest,  and  tools  were  supplied. 

In  1826  a  charter  was  granted  to  a  company  called  the  Canada 
Company  the  aim  of  which  was  to  promote  emigration,  and  from 
this  date  the  settlement  of  the  inland  portions  of  Upper 
Canada  began.  At  first  it  was  the  intention  to  hand  over  to  the 
company  the  ungranted  Crown  lands  and  one  half  the  clergy 
reserves,  but  so  great  an  outcry  was  raised  against  the  latter  part 
of  the  proposition,  that  the  land  east  of  Lake  Huron,  known  as 
the  Huron  tract,  was  substituted.  Any  land  that  the  company 
possessed  in  the  neighborhood  of  settled  parts  of  the  province  was 
rapidly  taken  up.  Settlement  was  slow  in  the  Huron  tract  only. 


The  person  who  had  been  instrumental  in  forming  the  Can- 
ada Companyand  its  first  business  manager  in  Canada  was  John  Gait. 
The  chief  monuments  of  his  life  in  the  district  are  the  city  of  Guelph, 
founded  on  St.  George's  Day,  1827,  an(^  the  overland  communica- 
tion between  Lakes  Ontario  and  Huron.  Gait  brought  out  the 
right  kind  of  settlers.  "  He  had  the  ear  of  the  educated  class," 
for  he  was  a  writer  of  no  slight  repute  in  his  day.  Many  in  the 
old  land  who  had  capital  were  very  glad  to  go  to  a  new  land  where 
there  was  that  prospect  of  advancement  for  themselves  and  their 
children,  .which  was  lacking  in  their  native  land.  Some  wearied 
of  the  life,  but  a  great  number  struggled  "  manfully,  nay  even 
heroically,"  and  were  well  rewarded  for  their  labors.  One  of  them 
Major  Strickland  testifies  to  this  effect.  He  was  one  of  the  original 
Newcastle  settlers,  but  went  west  with  Gait.  Speaking  of  the 
time  when  he  first  saw  Lake  Huron  from  the  spot  where  the  town 
of  Goderich  now  stands,  he  says,  "  I  thought  Canada  then — and  I 
have  never  changed  my  opinion — the  most  beautiful  country  in 
the  world."  He  says  also:  1<A  man  of  education  will  always  possess 
an  influence  even  in  bush  society ;  he  may  be  poor  but  his  value 
will  not  be  tested  by  the  low  standard  of  money,  and  he  will  be  ap- 
pealed to  for  his  judgment  in  many  matters,  and  will  be  inducted 
into  several  offices  more  honorable  than  lucrative." 

One  thing  pointed  out  by  the  immigrants  brought  out  by 
Gait  is  noteworthy  and  interesting.  "  They  deemed  it  remarkable 
that  the  Canadian  population  at  that  time  drawn  from  all  Europe, 
and  every  State  in  the  Union,  should  exhibit  such  small  variety 
in  manners,  customs,  dress  and  mode  of  life.  Germans,  High- 
landers, French,  English  and  Irish  soon  fused  and  became  '  Cana- 
dian.' " 

The  visions  Gait  and  his  chief  assistants  entertained  of  the 
future  development  of  the  country  are  interesting,  especially  as  we 
are  in  a  position  to  note  how  wonderfully  they  have  been  fulfilled- 
They  dreamed  of  a  ';  Northwest  passage  by  land,"  of  an  u  experi- 
mental farm,"  of  a  way  "  to  utilize  rapids  for  power,"  of  means  of 
'•'  going  by  canal  from  Quebec  to  Lake  Superior,"  of  a  "  steam - 
packet  between  Quebec  and  London  " — each  of  which  has  been 
realized  in  the  three  fourths  of  a  century  which  has  since  passed 
away. 
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The  builder  of  the  Huron  road  was  Von  Egmond,  who  had 
emigrated  to  the  States  at  the  close  of  the  war  in  Europe,  had  lived 
there  eight  years  and  had  then  come  to  Canada.  He  was  a  man  of 
considerable  wealth  —  was  the  first  one  to  bring  horses  to  the  Huron 
tract  and  the  only  one  to  bring  waggons.  He  was  a  kindly  man 
and  in  everything  was  a  friend  of  the  settler.  It  is  said  that  his 
wife  cut  the  first  sheaf  of  wheat  in  the  Huron  district  in  1829  ^ 


The  settlement  of  the  land,  which  lies  along  Lake  Erie,  name- 
ly Elgin  county  and  the  surrounding  country,  was  begun  early  in 
the  century.  In  1803  land  was  granted  in  that  part  of  the  pro- 
vince to  Colonel  Talbot,  who  himself  cut  the  first  tree.  He  devot- 
ed all  his  energies  to  the  task  of  settlement.  In  1822,  in  a  memor- 
ial he  says,  "the  whole  of  what  is  at  present  called  the  Talbot 
settlement  has  now  become  the  most  compact  and  flourishing 
settlement  in  Upper  Canada,  containing  as  it  does  a  population  of 
at  least  12,000  souls  and  establishing  an  uninterrupted  com- 
munication between  the  eastern  and  western  extremities  of 
Lake  Erie  and  the  settlements  to  the  northward."  The  roads  in 
this  settlement  were  about  the  best  in  the  province,  for  Col.  Talbot 
took  great  thought  when  allocating  the  land  and  placed  all 
reserve  lands  in  the  rear  of  other  grants. 

In  1832  cholera  broke  out  in  Canada.  It  had  been  brought 
out  on  an  immigrant  vessel,  which  arrived  at  Quebec.  Many  died 
of  the  disease.  It  was  checked  for  a  time,  and  then  broke  out 
again  in  1834.  Protests  arose  againat  "  state-aided  immigration," 
and  the  result  was  that  there  was  a  great  falling  off  in  the  number 
of  settlers  for  some  time. 

The  year  1830  is  notable  for  the  number  of  settlers  that 
arrived.  Between  1829  an^  I^33  it  is  estimated  that  160,000  ar- 
rived in  Upper  Canada. 

But  the  British  government  did  not  regard  with  favor  all  im- 
migration into  Canada.  In  1817  orders  were  issued  which  prac- 
tically prohibited  the  settlement  of  persons  from  the  United 
States.  This  was  one  of  the  many  acts  of  interference  of  the 
colonial  office.  It  was  resented  by  those  resident  in  the  province, 
because  of  the  fact  that  it  would  keep  out  many  who  would  other- 
wise take  up  land,  and  in  so  doing  contribute  to  the  progress  and 
prosperity  of  the  country.  Anything  that  prevented  the  sale  of 


land  was  a  grievance,  for  land  constituted  "  the  sole  wealth  of 
Upper  Canada  "  at  this  -period.  One  legislative  councillor,  who 
was  also  an  administrator  of  oaths,  disobeyed  the  instructions  and 
claimed  the  right  that  "  every  person  could  legally  settle  and 
establish  himself  in  the  province."  Karly  in  1817  the  legislature 
met  and  the  tone  of  its  discussions  was  extremely  displeasing  to 
to  the  Lieutenant-Go ver nor  and  his  executive.  "  The  prosperity 
and  expediency  of  preventing  emigration  from  the  United  States," 
was  discussed  ;  also,  "  the  influence  on  the  province  by  the  reten- 
tion of  the  Crown  and  clergy  reserves."  The  abrupt  prorogation 
of  the  house  prevented  the  submitting  of  several  resolutions  on 
the  subject  :  "  that  operations  during  the  late  war  had  been  seri- 
ously hampered  by  the  want  of  population  ;"  "  that  the  province 
contained  immense  tracts  of  uncultivated  land,  which,  if  occupied, 
would  add  to  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  Empire  ;"  "  that 
owing  to  the  discouragement  given  to  settlers  from  the  United 
States  many  respectable  persons  had  been  prevented  from  establish- 
ing themselves  in  the  country  ;"  "  that  the  large  tract  of  Crown 
lands  and  clergy  reserves  were  obstacles  to  settlement,  and  to  keep- 
ing roads  in  repair.  Politically  this  unoccupied  land  held  out  an 
inducement  for  future  wars  with  the  United  States  by  affording 
rneans  of  indemnity  for  the  cost  of  the  war  and  furnishing  the 
reward  of  their  followers  ;"  "  that  the  sale  of  the  Crown  lands 
would  relieve  the  province  of  a  heavy  charge;"  "  that  there  serva- 
tion  of  one-seventh  of  the  land  for  a  Protestant  clergy  was  lavish 
and  should  be  reduced." 

These  Crown  lands  and  clergy  reserves  were  looked  upon 
with  great  disfavor.  In  the  first  place  they  were  an  obstacle  to 
settlement.  Very  often  they  were  given  to  persons  who  had  no 
intention  of  settling  on  them.  Secondly,  connected  settlement 
could  not  be  made,  for  the  reserve  lands  were  in  detached  blocks 
scattered  throughout  the  different  townships.  Thirdly,  they  were 
an  obstacle  to  keeping  roads  in  repair.  In  1793  an  act  had  been 
passed  "  to  regulate  the  Laying  out,  Mending  and  Keeping  in  Re- 
pair the  Public  Highways  and  Roads."  Each  settler  was  to  clear 
a  road  across  his  lot,  but  no  provision  was  made  for  roads  on 
reserve  lands,  or  lands  which  had  been  granted  but  not  occupied. 
For  many  years  the  roads  were  in  a  very  bad  state,  and  the  road 
between  any  two  places  was  not  necessarily  along  the  line  of  shortest 
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distance.  The  first  bit  of  macadamized  road  in  the  province  was 
between  Kingston  and  Napanee,  and  for  years  it  was  "  the  only 
exception  in  an  execrable  road  between  York  and  Kingston." 

The  principal  public  works  carried  on  during  this  period  were 
the  Wei  land  and  Rideau  Canals.  Both  gave  work  to  a  large  num- 
ber of  incoming  settlers  and  led  to  the  settling  of  the  country 
through  which  they  passed,  and  the  establishment  of  several 
towns. 

The  work  on  the  Welland  Canal  was  begun  under  private 
enterprise  in  1824.  I*1  J829  the  first  vessel  passed  between  Lakes 
Ontario  and  Brie.  Persistent  appeals  were  made  to  the  assembly 
for  funds  to  carry  on  the  work.  Much  dissatisfaction  arose  con- 
cerning the  management  of  the  work,  and  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  investigate  all  things  in  connection  with  the  canal.  It 
was  proposed  to  make  the  work  a  public  one,  and  this  was  done  in 
1841.  The  Rideau  Canal  was  begun  in  1826  under  the  direction 
of  the  Imperial  government,  and  was  not  transferred  to  the  Pro- 
vincial Executive  until  1856.  By  means  of  this  canal  and  the 
Ottawa  River,  all  communication  between  Kingston  and  Montreal 
was  carried  on  until  1845,  the  year  of  the  completion  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  Canals.  The  opening  of  the  latter  canals  gave  life  and 
vigor  to  western  Canada.  "  All  the  great  improvements  date  from 
their  completion." 

In  the  period  between  1841  aud  1867,  Upper  Canada  develop- 
ed rapidly.  "  In  those  days  Ontario  becam  e  the  noble  province 
she  now  is,  by  virtue  of  the  capacity  of  her  people  for  self-govern- 
ment, the  energy  of  her  industrial  classes,  the  fertility  of  the  soil, 
and  the  superiority  of  her  climate."  (Bourinot.) 

The  first  census  of  Upper  Canada  was  taken  in  1824,  and  the 
population  was  but  little  over   150,000.      The  returns  of  the  last 
census,  taken  in  1891,  were  over  2,100,000.     The  one  to  be  taken 
in  the  opening  year  of  the  new  century  will  probably  show  a  large 
increase. 

But  the  settled  parts  of  the  province  do  not  constitute  the 
whole  of  it.  There  is  still  our  own  "  great  northland,"  and  of 
this  it  has  been  said  u  there  is  opportunity  for  a  population — equal 
to  that  of  southern  Ontario,  equal  in  numbers,  equal  in  prosperity." 

M.    A.    NORTHWOOD. 


The  First  Parliament  of  Upper  Canada. 


In  order  to  discuss  the  merits  of  any  form  of  government  in- 
telligently it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  know  the  characteristics  of 
the  people  to  be  governed,  therefore,  we  must  refer  briefly 
to  the  early  history  of  the  country.  Canada  was  in  pos- 
session of  the  French,  and  the  Government  was  purely  despotic, 
though  not  cruel  or  harsh.  After  its  conquest  in  1756,  and  its 
formal  cession  to  England  in  1763,  a  military  Government  was  in- 
stituted which  continued  until  1774  when  the  famous  "Quebec 
Act,"  was  passed  by  the  British  Parliament.  At  the  close  of  the 
war  between  England  and  France,  eleven  years  previously,  Eng- 
lish emigration  had  been  invited  to  Lower  Canada,  with  the 
promise,  (by  Royal  proclamation,)  of  representative  government— 
which  promise,  however,  was  not  fulfilled,  and  French  law  was 
restored.  A  petition  was,  thereupon,  presented  to  the  King,  stat- 
ing that  English  Law,  and  trial  by  jury  were  not  admitted  in  any 
civil  case,  and  that  French  Law  was  imposed  on  all,  contrary  to 
the  compact  entered  into  with  the  settlers  of  the  Reformed  religion, 
and  that  the  legislative  power  of  the  province  was  in  the  hands 
of  officials  wholly  appointed  by  the  King, — all  of  which  was 
contrary  to  the  free  constitution  by  which  the  King  held  his 
Crown. 

In  course  of  time  the  English  Government  saw  that  steps 
must  be  taken  to  put  an  end  to  the  general  discontent  and 
one  may  well  imagine  that  the  task  was  a  difficult  one.  Here 
were  two  races,  offspring  of  two  of  the  greatest  nations  of  the 
world,  differing  in  language,  customs,  religion  and  laws,  and  yet 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  one  power.  The  French  clinging, 
as  was  natural  to  their  old  ways,  revering  the  laws  they  had 
had  bequeathed  to  them,  and  cherishing  the  language  which  they 
had  lisped  at  their  Mother's  knee,  sent  petitions  to  the  British 
Government  insisting  on  the  preservation  of  French  laws  and  the 
continuance  of  the  constitution.  Lord  Grenville  himself  felt 
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the  justice  of  their  plea,  and  in  an  eloquent  speech  said  that 
the  attachment  of  the  French  Canadians  to  their  old  ways  had 
been  alleged  to  be  caused  by  purblind  prejudice  against  English 
law  and  practice.  "  I  think,"  said  he,  "  that  their  attachment  to 
French  jurisprudence  and  traditions  deserves  another  name  than 
prejudice  ;  for  in  my  idea  it  is  founded  on  the  noblest  sentiments 
in  the  human  breast."  The  English  colonists,  on  the  other  hand, 
as  the  country  was  now  under  the  flag  of  Great  Britain,  and  as 
they  had  been  induced  to  settle  in  Canada  under  promise  of  being 
governed  by  the  laws  of  the  British  Constitution,  felt  themselves 
wronged,  restricted,  and  unjustly  dealt  with.  They  were  filled 
with  that  love  for  free  institutions  which  has  always  been  charac- 
teristic of  a  Briton  since  the  time  when  our  great  Magna  Charta 
was  wrung  from  the  unwilling  hands  of  John,  down,  through  the 
ages  until  now  when,  Great  Britain  and  her  Colonies  being  in 
the  throes  of  a  mighty  war,  struggling  in  pain  and  anguish  to 
give  birth  to  the  latest  offspring — the  British  Dominion  of  South 
Africa — our  own  brave  Canadian  boys,  at  the  first  cry  for  help 
have  hastened  with  gallant  hearts  to  risk  their  lives  in  defence  of 
free  institutions  wherever  the  British  flag  shall  float. 

The  English  colonists  petitioned  Great  Britain  to  grant  them 
a  form  of  representative  government,  and  the  result  was  that  trial  by 
Jury  in  civil  cases,  and  the  law  of  habeas  corpus, were  introduced  into 
the  province  in  1788.  The  popular  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  who  had  been 
created  L,ord  Dorchester,  was  sent  out  as  governor  in  1786,  and  in 
order  to  aid  the  English  ministry  in  procuring  information  about  the 
internal  affairs  of  the  country,  he  appointed  committees  to  inquire 
into  all  the  particulars  connected  therewith. 

When  this  full  report  was  received  by  the  Home  Government, 
a  bill  was  introduced  in  the  English  House  of  Commons  by  the 
famous  Pitt,  providing  for  a  representative  government  in  Canada, 
after  the  model,  as  far  as  possible,  of  the  British  Constitution. 
Mr.  Pitt  in  presenting  his  bill,  said  that  a  division  of  the  province 
into  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  should  put  an  end  to  the  competi- 
tion between  the  old  French  inhabitants  and  the  new  settlers  from 
Great  Britain  and  her  colonies.  The  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  to  be 
continued  as  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  Constitution,  and  the 
British  Premier  announced  to  the  French  people,  in  the  name  of 
his  country,  that  their  nationality  would  also  be  respected,  and 
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that  Canada  was  to  be  divided  into  two  Provinces  in  order  that  the 
inhabitants  of  each  might  enjoy  in  peace  their  civil  laws  and  in- 
stitutions. This  bill  was  opposed  in  the  English  Parliament  by  Fox 
and  others,  but  it  received  the  special  support  of  the  illustrious 
Burke,  who  said,  "  For  us  to  attempt  to  amalgamate  two  popula- 
tions, composed  of  races  of  men,  diverse  in  language,  laws,  and 
habitudes,  is  a  complete  absurdity.  Let  the  proposed  constitution 
be  founded  on  man's  nature,  the  only  solid  basis  for  an  enduring 
Government." 

So  this  momentous  bill  passed  both  Houses  of  the  Home  Par- 
liament and  received  the  Royal  assent,  and  Canada  was  granted  a 
new  constitution,  receiving  in  1791  that  representative  form  of 
Government  which  had  been  promised  to  it  by  Royal  Proclama- 
tion nearly  30  years  before. 

This  act  divided  the  colony  into  Upper  and  Lower  Canada, 
the  dividing  line  between  them  to  be  the  Ottawa  River.  For  each 
province,  a  Legislature  was  established,  consisting  of  a  Governor, 
representing  the  Crown ;  a  Legislative  Council,  representing  the 
House  of  Lords;  and  a  House  of  Assembly,  representing  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  members  of  the  Legislative  Council 
were  to  be  appointed  by  Royal  authority  for  life  ;  those  of  the 
Assemblies  to  be  chosen  by  the  people  once  in  four  years,  to  be 
elected  by  owners  of  real  estate  of  the  annual  value  of  two  pounds 
sterling,  in  the  rural  districts,  and  those  having  holdings  worth 
five  pounds  a  year  in  the  towns,  or  else,  by  tenants  in  urban 
localities  paying  a  yearly  rent  of  ten  pounds. 

I  have,  as  briefly  as  possible,  sketched  the  conditions  of  the 
country  before  the  introduction  of  representative  Government,  and 
I  shall  now  try  to  deal  with  the  second  phrase  of  the  question — the 
people  of  Upper  Canada,  their  surroundings  and  social  condition 
at  the  time  of  its  first  Parliament.  At  this  period  the  population 
of  all  Canada  was  nearly  135,000  souls  ;  of  whom  12,000  were  Eng- 
lish, sparsely  settled  in  the  Upper  Province.  This  population  was 
composed  of  United  Empire  Loyalists,  who  were  the  principal  in- 
habitants, and  numbered  about  1000,  in  addition  to  which  there 
were  10,000  Indians  under  British  Jurisdiction. 

When  the  U.  E.  Loyalists  first  arrived  almost  nothing  was 
known  of  the  country,  and  when  no  more  of  them  could  be 
taken  to  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  Mr.  Grass  who 


had  been  a  prisoner  during  the  French  war,  undertook  the 
task  of  transporting  a  colony  of  them  to  Upper  Canada.  As 
late  as  in  1812,  when  William  Ryerson,  (an  ancestor  of  Mrs. 
William  McDougall,  Mrs.  Harriss  and  Mrs.  Girouard  of  Otta- 
wa) aide-de-camp  at  the  time  to  a  British  General,  was  sent 
on  a  message  from  River  St.  Clair  to  Little  York  (now  Toronto,) 
his  road  through  all  that  district  was  but  an  Indian  track  through 
perfectly  unbroken  country.  If  such  was  the  case  in  1812,  picture 
to  yourself  the  howling  wilderness  it  must  have  been  20  years 
earlier.  Such  were  the  people,  and  such  their  surroundings  when 
representative  government  was  granted  to  them. 

Under  the  new  constitution,  Upper,  like  Lower  Canada,  had  a 
legislature  consisting  of  a  Governor  appointed  by  the  Crown,  and 
responsible  to  it  alone ;  a  Legislative  Council,  appointed  by  the 
Crown  for  life  ;  and  a  Legislative  Assembly,  elected  by  the  free- 
holders of  the  country.  The  Assembly  was  to  be  elected  once  in 
four  years,  and  was  empowered  to  raise  a  revenue  for  public  ser- 
vices, roads,  bridges,  schools,  etc.  The  Legislative  Council  con- 
sisted of  seven  members ;  the  House  of  Assembly  of  sixteen.  By 
usage  and  with  the  approbation  of  the  Home  Government,  though 
not  by  any  provision  of  the  Constitution,  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
was  assisted,  (really  ruled)  by  an  Executive  Council,  who  were 
responsible  neither  to  the  Governor  nor  to  the  Legislative  Council 
nor  to  the  House  of  Assembly  an  independent,  irresponsible  body, 
— an  oligarchy  in  fact  which  exercised  great  power,  was  very  in- 
tolerant, and  became  very  odious. 

General  Simcoe,  the  Governor  chosen  by  the  Crown  to 
rule  this  new  province,  was  a  man  of  great  ability.  He 
arrived  in  January  1792,  at  Montreal,  en  route  for  Kingston 
and  Niagara.  On  leaving  Montreal,  he  with  his  retinue,  ascended 
the  St.  Lawrence  in  a  fleet  of  bark  canoes,  stopping  at  a  hostelry 
called  St.  John's  Hall  in  Johnstown.  In  this  house,  he  held  his 
first  levee  in  Upper  Canada.  He  was  received  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  surrounding  country,  with  a  salvo  of  artillery  fired  from  an 
old  cannon  in  the  old  French  Fort  on  the  island  below  Johnstown. 

Soon  after  the  Governor  left  on  his  journey  up  the  river,  the 
gentry  of  the  surrounding  country  gathered  at  St.  John's  Hall  to 
do  honor  to  the  occasion.  Picture  them  with  their  odd  broad- 
skirted  military  coats,  their  low  tasseled  boots,  their  looped  hats 


with  faded  feathers  fluttering  in  the  wind,  meeting  to  celebrate 
with  speeches  and  health  drinking,  the  coming  of  their  new  Vice- 
roy. However,  we  must  hasten  on  to  rejoin  Governor  Simcoe  at 
Kingston.  The  ceremonies  there  partook  of  a  religious  character, 
the  event  was  one  of  solemnity,  and  took  place  in  the  old  wooden 
church  opposite  the  market.  According  to  royal  instructions  the 
Governor  was  to  have  five  members  in  his  first  Executive  Council, 
— these  were  :  William  Osgoode,  afterwards  the  first  Chief  Justice 
of  Upper  Canada,  and  in  whose  honor  Osgoode  Hall  was  named  ; 
William  Robertson,  James  Baby,  Alexander  Grant  and  Peter 
Russell.  The  Legislative  Councillors  were  Robert  Hamilton, 
Richard  Cartwright,  an  ancestor  of  our  Sir  Richard's,  and  John 
Munro.  Here,  General  Simcoe,  thought  it  suitable  to  announce 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  new  province  that  their  first  Governor 
was  in  their  midst. 

In  July  1792,  he  left  Kingston  for  the  capital  (New- 
ark) now  Niagara,  a  village  of  some  400  inhabitants,  which 
had  been  chosen  because  it  was  protected  by  the  guns  of  Fort 
Niagara,  directly  opposite,  and  also  because  many  Loyalists  of  the 
Queen's  and  Butler's  Rangers  had  settled  in  the  Niagara  Peninsula, 
and  he  would  thus  find  himself,  as  it  were,  among  his  own  people. 
In  those  days  the  Governor  was  virtually  King,  there  was  no 
responsible  Government  as  at  present.  The  Governor  acknowledg- 
ed no  responsibility,  but  to  the  Crown,  which  had  appointed  him, 
while  the  officials,  nominated  by  him,  acknowledged  responsibility 
to  the  Governor  and  the  Crown,  but  none  to  the  people's  represen- 
tatives. He  chose  for  his  first  military  secretary,  Major  Littlehales, 
an  officer  of  merit  and  ability,  who  afterwards  became  Secretary 
of  War  for  Ireland.  One  of  his  aides-de-camp  was  Colonel  Thomas 
Talbot,  the  founder  of  the  Talbot  settlement  in  the  western  dis- 
trict, and  formerly  on  the  staff  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  when 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  Mr.  Gray  was  appointed  Solicitor- 
General.  The  Clerk  of  the  Executive  Council  was  Mr.  Smart. 
For  civil  secretary  he  had  William  Jarvis,  a  former  officer  in  the 
Rangers  whose  decendants  to-day  are  among  the  best  known 
people  of  this  Province.  Peter  Russell  was  appointed  Receiver- 
General  ;  David  Wm.  Smith,  a  soldier  and  a  famous  man  of  his 
day,  was  appointed  Surveyor-General ;  and  Thomas  Ridout  (an 
ancestor  of  Lady  Edgar)  and  William  Chewett  were  the  Assistant 


Receiver-General.    All  these  were  men  of  acknowledged  ability  and 
worth. 

The  following  were  the  15  members  of  the  first  Parlia- 
ment of  Upper  Canada,  whose  first  session  opened  in  September, 
1792 — John  Macdonell,  Speaker  ;  John  Booth,  Mr.  Baby,  Alex- 
ander Campbell,  Philip  Borland  of  the  Bay  of  Quinte  district, 
who  being  a  Quaker  would  not  be  sworn  in,  and  did  not  take  his 
seat ;  Peter  Vanalstine  of  the  same  district  elected  in  Mr.  Borland's 
place,  Jeremiah  French,  Ephriam  Jones,  William  Macomb,  Hugh 
Macdonell,  Benjamin  Rawling,  Nathaniel  Pettit,  Bavid  Wm.  Smith, 
Hazelton  Spencer,  Isaac  Swayzy,  Peter  Young  and  John  White, 
who  became  the  first  Attorney-General  of  the  Province.  The  end 
of  the  career  of  the  last  named  was  most  tragic,  as  on  January  3rd, 
1800,  he  fought  a  duel  with  John  Small,  the  Clerk  of  the  Executive 
Council,  receiving  a  wound  which  proved  fatal.  That  incident 
alone  reminds  one  of  the  great  gulf  befween  the  customs  of  our 
day  and  those  of  the  early  part  of  the  igth  century.  We  can 
hardly  imagine  one  of  our  ministers  of  the  Crown  seriously  con- 
templating the  settlement  of  a  quarrel  in  such  a  very  equitable 
manner  !  Looking  back  to  those  times,  we  can  but  faintly  realize, 
the  pride  those  men  must  have  felt  in  being  summoned  as  members 
to  the  first  parliament  of  their  province.  Unfortunately,  however, 
many  of  them  could  not  afford  to  leave  their  farms  at  harvest 
time,  but  a  sufficient  number  came  to  enable  the  Governor  to 
open  the  House  on  the  day  named. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  First  Parliament  building 
was  Navy  Hall  in  Niagara,  which  was  also  the  residence  of  the 
Lieutenant-Governor.  It  consisted  of  a  group  of  four  frame  build- 
ings, one,  a  long  low  structure  standing  at  right  angles  to  the 
river,  the  three  others  just  beside  this  main  building,  and  parallel 
to  the  water. 

Here,  in  this  primitive  edifice,  Governor  Simcoe,  in  order  to 
impress  the  Province  with  the  fact  that  it  had  become  an  off-shoot 
of  the  Great  British  Empire,  determined  to  open  Parliament  with 
all  the  ceremonial  that  distinguished  the  opening  of  the  English 
Parliament,  as  far  as  possible.  Niagara  was  then  garrisoned  by 
British  troops,  and  in  addition  the  Governor  had  a  new  regiment, 
which  had  been  raised  for  Colonial  service,  but  which  bore  the 
name  of  the  Old  Queen's  Rangers,  which  troops  acted  as  a  guard 
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of  honor  to  the  Governor  at  the  opening  ceremonies.  What  a 
novel  sight  for  the  white  people  and  the  uncivilized  Indians  to 
witness  the  pageant  of  a  Military  Governor,  attended  by  his  staff, 
delivering  an  outlying  Province  into  the  care  of  men  called  to 
legislate  for  the  well  fare  of  this  new  country. 

The  Governor's  speech,  told  of  the  great  and  momentous 
trusts  and  duties  which  had  been  committed  to  the  representatives 
of  this  Province,  and  he  spoke  in  such  thrilling  terms  of  the 
British  constitution,  after  which  this  new  Government  was  model- 
led, that  the  members  were  fired  with  new  hopes  and  aspirations 
for  their  future  home. 

The  first  session  of  this  new  Parliament  lasted  only  four 
weeks,  during  which  there  were  present  three  members  of  the 
Legislative  Council  and  five  members  of  the  House  of  Assembly. 
The  members  of  the  latter  have  been  described  as  "  plain,  home- 
spun farmers  and  merchants,  from  the  plough  and  the  shop."  But 
the  fact  is  that  many  of  them  possessed  luxurious  homes  from 
which  they  had  been  exiled  and  had  chosen  to  hew  out  new  ones 
for  themselves  and  their  families  in  the  vast  solitude  of  Upper 
Canada,  the  silence  of  which  was  only  broken  by  the  barking  of 
the  fox,  the  howl  of  the  wolf,  and  the  occasional  war  whoop  of  the 
Indians,  but  where  they  were  free  to  serve  their  King  under  the 
dear  old  flag — that  "  bloomin'  old  rag  over  'ead,"  as  Rudyard 
Kipling  says.  Such  were  the  members  of  our  first  Parliament  of 
Upper  Canada,  into  whose  hands  were  intrusted  the  destinies  of 
this  young  country.  During  this  session  of  four  weeks,  eight  bills 
were  passed,  the  first  was  an  act  to  introduce  English  law  in  all 
matters  of  controversy  relative  to  property  and  civil  rights.  This 
act  may  be  said  to  be  the  great  Charter  of  the  People's  liberty  in 
Upper  Canada  to-day.  The  next  was  an  Act  to  establish  trial  by 
Jury.  The  other  acts  were  u  to  regulate  the  charges  of  millers, 
limiting  their  allowance  for  grinding  and  bolting  grain  to  one 
bushel  for  every  12  bushels  ground,  for  the  easy  recovery  of  small 
debts,  for  the  change  of  the  German  names  of  the  four  districts, 
into  which  Lord  Dorchester  had  divided  Upper  Canada,  and  an 
Act  to  erect  a  goal  and  a  court  house  in  each  district.'' 

General  Simcoe  closed  this  Session  in  October  1792,  with 
these  noteworthy  words  : — "  I  cannot  dismiss  you  without  earnest- 
ly desiring  you  to  promote,  by  precept  and  example,  regular  habits 


of  piety,  and  morality,  the  .surest  foundation  of  all  private  and. 
public  felicity  ;  and  at  this,  juncture,  I  particularly  recommend  you 
to  explain  to  your  constituents  that :  this  Province  is  signally 
blessed,  not  with  a  mutilated  constitution,  but  one  which  is  the 
the  very  image, and  transcript  of  that  of  Great  Britain,  by  which 
she  has  long  secured  to  her  subjects  as  much  freedom  and  happiness 
as  it  is  possible  to  enjoy  under  the  subordination  necessary  to  civil- 
ized society."  The  legislature  was  then  prorogued,  and  "  the  good 
men  and  true,  who  had  represented  the  people,  wended  their  way 
Homewards.  Many  an  M.P.  had  travelled  to  Niagara  to  attend  the 
Session  from  his  far  off  home,  on  horse  back,  ..with  saddlebags 
cpntaining  food  for  man  and  horse,  frequently  haying  to  camp  out 
in  the  woods,  or  accept  hospitality  from  friendly  Indians,  out  ori. 
the  hunt,  or  frorri  the  settlers  of  some  distant  clearing.  Some  of  the 
members  of.  Parliament  returned  in  bark  canoes,  skirting  the 
margin  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  on  by  the  St.  Lawrence  to  their 
eastern,  homes." 

The  second  session  .was  ;ppened  in  May  1793,  by  General 
Simcoe  with  a  .speech,  in  whie-Ji  he  impressed  upon  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people,  the  duty,  of.  remodelling  the  militia.  He  did 
not  fail  to  remind  them  of  the'  value  to  be  placed  on  the  British 
constitution  as  opposed  to  absolute  monarchy,  arbitrary  aristocracy 
or  tyrannical  democracy,  and  added,  "  how  often  has  it  been  neces- 
sary for  Great  Britain  to  stand  forth  as  the  protector  of  the  liber- 
ties of  mankind,  and  we :  -may  entertain  a  pious  confidence  that 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Almjghty  Giver  of  ajl  victory,  His 
Majesty's  arms,  directed  to  the  security  of  His  subjects  will  be 
ultimately  crowned  with  success,  and  that  it  will  be  the  felicity., of 
the  British  Empire  to  maintain  her  independence  against  all 
modern  aggressions,  upon  those  equitable  principles  which  our 
ancestors  so  wisely  contributed  to  accomplish."  Is  it  not  rather 
striking  how  history  repeats  itself,  and  with  what  propriety  our 
own  Governor-General  might  repeat  verbatim  Governor  Simcoe's 
speech  to-day  (108  years  since). .  ,The,  address  closed  with  these  wise 
remarks:  "  I  have  to  recommend  to  you  to  continue  with  the  same 
unanimity  with  which  you  have  begun  your  Legislative  .functions, 
and  to  make  such  provisions  for  the  support  of  justice,  for  theren- 
couraorement  of  morality,  and  for  the  punishment  of  crime,  as  are 
necessary  for.  the  existence  of  society.  In  all  measures  that  may 
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promote  the  real  welfare  of  His  Majesty's  subjects  in  this  country, 
which  may  tend  to  the  most  intimate  union  of  every  part  of  the 
British  Empire,  you  can  not  fail  to  win  His  Majesty's  paternal  and 
beneficent  approbation." 

The  King's  birthday,  the  4th  of  June,  fell  upon  the  fifth  day 
of  the  second  Session,  and,  as  usual,  was  kept  with  a  great  show  of 
loyalty  to  the  Crown.  On  that  day,  the  annual  training  of  the 
militia  took  place — the  men,  meeting  at  a  specified  place,  were 
put  through  their  drill  by  some  retired  officer  of  the  line.  Dress, 
eyes  front,  salute,  fire  a  feu  de  joie,  shout,  "God save  the  King,'* 
and  then  their  martial  duties  for  the  day  were  ended.  The  men 
appeared  on  parade,  some  in  old  military  coats,  others  in  their  best 
homespun  and  beaver  hats,  while  the  officers  generally  in  full 
dress,  with  their  scarlet  coats  and  imposing  epaulets,  looked  very 
fierce  and  war-like.  On  this  special  day,  the  above  ceremony  took 
place,  accompanied  by  a  royal  salute  and  the  hoisting  of  the  royal 
standard  at  the  military  post  and  on  the  Governor's  quarters  at 
Navy  Hall.  The  Governor  in  the  evening  gave  a  grand  ball, 
which  was  attended  by  20  well  dressed  and  handsome  ladies,  and 
about  three  times  that  number  of  men.  What  fun  those  girls  must 
have  had  !  During  this  second  session,  an  Act  was  passed  forbid- 
ding the  introduction  of  slavery  into  the  Province — ten  years  in 
advance  of  Lower  Canada. 

After  the  closing  of  the  second  session  the  Governor  deter- 
mined to  make  Toronto  the  future  capital,  although  parliament 
continued  to  meet  in  Niagara  until  1797.  '  In  July  1794,  the  Gaz- 
ette, the  government  official  paper,  contained  the  following  adver- 
tisement, "  Wanted — carpenters  for  public  buildings  to  be  erected 
at  York.  (Toronto)."  Applications  to  be  made  to  John  McGill, 
Esquire  at  York,  or  to  Mr.  Allen  McNabb  at  Navy  Hall." 

In  June  1795,  the  fourth  session  of  Parliament  was  called. 
There  were  present  at  the  opening  but  two  members  of  the  Legis- 
lative Council,  and  five  of  the  Legislative  Assembly.  The  Gover- 
nor opened  the  house,  as  usual,  with  all  the  formality  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  opening  of  a  session  of  the  English  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  Duke  de  Liancourt,  who  was  then  travelling  in 
Canada,  gives  the  following  interesting  account  of  the  occasion,— 
"The  whole  retinue  of  the  Governor  consisted  of  a  guard  of  fifty 
men  of  the  garrison  of  Fort  Niagara.  In  full  court  dress  he  enter- 
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ed  the  hall  with  his  hat  on  his  head,  attended  by  his  adjutant  and 
two  secretaries.  Five  members  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  ap- 
peared at  the  bar  and  the  Governor  delivered  a  speech,  modelled 
after  that  of  the  King  on  the  political  affairs  of  Europe,  and  on 
the  treaty  which  had  been  concluded  with  the  United  States, 
which  country  he  mentioned  in  very  flattering  terms. 

The  fifth  session  of  the  ist  parliament  opened  at  Niagara  in  May 
1796,  lasted  less  than  three  weeks  although  it  was  a  very  import- 
ant one.  The  principal  Acts  passed  were  for  the  regulation  of 
Juries.  One  was  entitled,  "  An  Act  to  establish  a  Superior  Court 
of  Civil  and  Criminal  Jurisdiction  and  to  regulate  the  Court  of 
Appeal,"  and  another,  "  An  act  for  the  regulation  of  certain 
coins  current  in  the  Province."  There  were  in  all  seven  bills 
passed  this  session. 

During  its  successive  sessions  at  Niagara,  the  Parliament 
passed  Acts  for  the  civil  and  municipal  administration  of  the  coun- 
try, the  construction  of  roads,  fixing  duties  on  goods  imported 
from  England  and  United  States,  etc.  The  Legislature  offered  a 
reward  of  20  and  10  shillings  respectively  for  the  heads  or  scalps 
of  wolves  and  bears,  (suggestive  of  the  dangers  of  early  settlers) ; 
and  allowed  the  members  of  the  Assemby  ten  shillings  per  day 
each,  indemnity.  I  cannot  close  my  paper  on  the  first  parliament 
of  Upper  Canada  without  giving  a  pen  picture  of  the  Governor  to 
whose  wise  guidance  during  that  first  Parliament,  we  in  Upper 
Canada  to-day  owe  so  much  of  our  prosperity. 

General  Simcoe  was  a  soldierly  man  in  the  full  vigor  of  life, 
advanced  but  little  beyond  his  fortieth  year,  of  youthful  and  stern, 
yet  benevolent  aspect,  as  shown  by  the  medallion  in  marble  on  his 
monument  in  the  cathedral  at  Exeter.  He  was  just,  active, 
enlightened,  frank,  without  pride,  amiable,  obliging  and  capable 
of  discussing  all  subjects,  war  being  his  favorite  topic.  He  pos- 
sessed the  confidence  of  the  Country,  of  the  troops  and  of  all  those 
who  joined  him  in  the  administration  of  public  affairs,  to  which 
he  attended  with  the  closest  application.  He  preserved  all  the 
old  friends  of  the  king  and  neglected  no  means  of  winning  new 
ones  for  him,  and  was  endowed  with  all  the  qualities  which  his 
position  required  to  maintain  Canada  as  a  Colony  of  Great  Britain. 
Such  was  General  Simcoe,  the  father  of  constitutional  pure  and 
progressive  Government  in  this  fair  Province  of  ours. 

COBURG,  ONT.  EDITH  KERR. 


The  Battle  of  'Lttndy's  Lane. 


Late  in  1813  Americana  under  Gen.  McClure  burn- 
ed Niagara,  driving  out  the  inhabitants,  destroying 
grain  and  slaughtering  cattle,  before'  retiring  to 
winter  at  Lewiston  and  so  hoped  to  prevent  the  'Brit-1 
ish  wintering  at  Fort  O.eorge.  •  .Tije  flames  at  Niagara 
were  the  signal  for  the  advance  of  a  party  of  British 
soldiers,  who  arrived  in  time  to  stop  the  work  of  des- 
truction before  the  barracks  arid  defences  of  St. 
George  were  seriously  injured.  Gen.  Drummond  at- 
tacked and  took;  Osw^go  and  so  enabled  Sir  James 
Yeo  to  have  the  American  fleet  strictly  blockaded  in 
Sackett's  Hartior. 

In  May  Am  ei  leans  made  a  raid  on  the  Erie  coast, 
burned  Port  Dover  and  many  mills  .filled  with  grain. 
In  June  Fort  Erie  was  invested  without  opposition  by 
Americans;  July  5th,  the  sharp,  short  battle  at 
Chippawa  was  fought,  the  British  being  compelled 
to  retire.  July  ISijh,.  the  village  of  St.  Davids'  burn- 
ed, and  every  house  between  Queenston  and  Niagara. 


The  most  stubborn  and  sanguinary  battle  ever  fought  in 
Ontario  is  called  by  American  historians  Bridgewater,  is  blazoned 
on  their  colors  by  British  soldiers  as  Niagara,  while  Canadians 
proudly  remember  it  as  homely  I/undy's  Lane,  now  a  street  in 
Niagara  Falls  South; 

From  severe  compaigns  during  the  two  previous  years,  scarcity 
of  food,  and  lack  of  *  sufficient  training,  the  British  forces  were  in 
poor  shape  to  encounter  the  over-powering  numbers  brought  against 
them,  even  under  the  leadership  of  such  men  as  Sir  Gorden  Drum- 
mond, who  had  been  selected  by  the  Duke  of  York  as  commander 
of  forces  in  Canada,  on  account  of  his  "zeal,  intelligence  and 
local  knowledge,"  Colonel  Scott,  who  had  served  under  Abercrom- 
by  in  Egypt  and  Wellington  in  India,  General  Riall,  an  active^ 
energetic  leader,  Harvey ,  Morrison  and  Pearson  who  =  had  fought 
bravely  and  wisely  in  the  previous  year's  campaign  and  Lieut.  CoU 
\Vm.  Drummond  nephew  of  Gen.  Drummond. 
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The  American  army  was  under  command  of  General  Jacob 
Brown,  a  political!  rather  than  a  soldier,  but  the  brigades  were  led 
by  Gen.  Winfield  Scott,  a  veteran  of  the  Revolution,  and  probably 
one  of  the  best  drill  masters  in  America.  Their  entire  force  con- 
sisted of  nearly  5,000  men  and  9  pieces  of  artillery. 

General  Brown,  influenced  by  his  success  at  Chippawa,  pro- 
posed to  beat  the  British  in  the  field,  and  then  march  in  triumph 
through  the  country,  although  he  had  hoped  to  have  entrusted 
the  total  demolition  of  the  forts  to  Commodore  Chauncey  who  was 
hindered  from  joining  him  through  illness.  This  he  might  have 
been  reasonably  sure  of  accomplishing,  considering  that  the  36  miles 
of  Niagara  frontier  was  guarded  by  less  than  3,000  men,  including 
garrisons  at  Forts  Niagara,  George  and  Mississauga,  and  fieldworks 
at  Queenston  and  Chippewa. 

On  July  20th  General  Riall,  gathered  his  forces  together  near 
12  Mile  Creek,  numbering  1700  regulars,  including  the  Glengarry 
Light  Infantry  and  Incorporated  Militia,  700  Lincoln  Militia,  700 
Indians ;  in  garrison  at  Fort  George  were  660  men,  at  Mississauga 
400,  and  at  Niagara  550.  Many  among  those  in,  garrison  were  sick 
and  many  too  young  to  be  fit  for  service. 

The  clean  sweep  proposed  by  General  Brown  was  prevented, 
however,  by  the  coming  of  Sir  Gordon  Drummond  from  Kingston 
with  400  men  of  the  89th  under  Col.  Morrison  (of  Chrysler's  farm 
fame),  and  the  sending  of  reinforcements  under  his  nephew  to 
strengthen  Riall,  and  at  the  same  time  the  despatch  of  Lieut-Col. 
Tucker  in  command  of  1500  men  with  orders  to  assail  the  Ameri- 
cans at  Youngstown  on  the  25th. 

Brown  had  retired  to  Chippewa  and  Riall  took  advantage  of 
this  to  push  forward  and  take  his  position  at  the  junction  of  Lundy's 
Lane  and  the  Portage  Road.  On  the  morning  of  the  25th  the 
British  force  was  placed  as  follows  : — 

First  Brigade,  Col.  Scott  in  command  lay  at  12  Mile  Creek; 
2nd  Brigade,  Lieut.-Col.  Tucker  joined  by  Col.  Morrison  occupied 
the  forts  at  the  mouth  of  the  river ;  3rd  Brigade,  Lieut.-Col. 
Pearson  at  Four-Mile  Creek ;  4th  Brigade,  Lieut.-Col.  Parry, 
forming  the  right  wing,  stretched  along  the  1 2  Mile  Creek  as  far 
as  De  Cew's  Falls  ;  while  the  flank  composed  of  Royal  Scots  and 
militia,  under  Lieut.-Col.  John  Gordon  formed  a  reserve. 

Col.  Pearson  was  ordered  to  advance,  which  he  did,  and  took 


possession  of  the  high  ground  at  Lundy's  Lane.  The  entire  force 
was  widely  ranged,  but  capable  of  being  cencentrated  in  a  few 
hours.  When  General  Drummond,  about  six  in  the  evening 
arrived  at  Lundy's  Lane,  instead  of  finding  General  RialPs  entire 
division,  he  met  the  Light  Brigade  retiring  before  the  enemy : 
the  road  to  Queenston  was  occupied  by  Morrison's  advancing  col- 
umn, and  Drummoud  hastily  changed  the  movement  of  the  Light 
Brigade,  ordering  up  the  24-pounders  to  hold  the  enemy  in  check 
till  all  troops  could  mass  and  form. 

Among  the  peach  and  apple  trees  which  then  as  now  bord- 
ered Lundy's  Lane,  the  Glengarry  Light  Infantry  took  their  posi- 
tion as  right  wing  ;  among  the  graves  besides  a  little  frame  Pres- 
byterian church,  which  stood  on  the  summit  of  the  slope  near  the 
junction  of  the  roads,  the  field  guns  and  rocket  party  were  placed, 
lower  down  in  the  fields,  the  Incorporated  Militia,  while  the  remaind- 
er of  Morrison's  column  formed  behind  the  guns  as  fast  as  it  came 
up.  When  the  formation  was  completed  the  total  number  of  men 
was  1637,  as  opposed  to  over  4,000. 

The  engagement  was  commenced  about  6.30  p.m.  by  General 
Scott  making  a  direct  attack  all  along  the  British  lines,  which  was 
well  sustained  except  on  the  left  where  the  Americans  had  gained 
a  decided  advantage,  almost  succeeding  in  getting  possession  of  the 
Queenston  road,  having  captured  nearly  100  prisoners,  among  them 
Capt.  Loring,  A.D.C.  to  Gen.  Drummond  and  Gen.  Riall.  As  the 
cheering  from  the  American  lines  over  this  exploit  died  away, 
the  British  succeeded  in  destroying  one  of  the  American  ammuni- 
tion wagons.  Then  occurred  a  sharp,  hard  struggle  in  which  both 
sides  suffered  severely.  Col.  Morrison  was  carried  from  the  field, 
severely  wounded ;  many  of  the  American  soldiers  ran  away  and 
could  not  be  induced  to  return  to  the  field.  The  growing  darkness 
made  artillery  fire  nearly  useless,  and  the  lines  of  battle  could  only 
be  distinguished  through  clouds  of  dust  and  smoke. 

At  the  end  of  three  hours,  the  British  force  was  reduced  to 
less  than  1,200  with  ammunition  nearly  exhausted.  The  much 
needed  relief,  however,  was  at  hand. 

During  the  afternoon  the  order  had  reached  Col.  Scott  at 
12  Mile  Creek,  to  march  immediately  to  support  Gen.  Riall  at 
Lundy's  Lane.  He  instantly  responded  and  marched  with  nearly 
i  ,200  men  of  all  ranks,  three  six- pounders  and  one  howitzer, 


till  within  three  miles  of  the  scene  of  action  where  he  was  met  by 
an  orderly  bearing  a  despatch  directing  him  to  retreat  and  join 
Gen.  Riall  at  Queenston.  They  had  retreated  about  four  miles 
when  they  were  over-taken  by  another  messenger  summoning  them 
to  come  with  all  speed  to  the  conflict.  Accordingly  this  weary  and 
footsore  column  after  a  march  of  20  miles  came  in  view  on  the  ex- 
treme right  at  nine  o'clock. 

The  action  was  recommenced  by  the  Americans  attacking  on 
the  left  and  attempting  to  turn  the  flank  by  an  attack  on  the  right 
also.  Their  infantry  proceeded  to  advance  on  the  British  artillery, 
whose  attention  was  taken  up  with  the  batteries  below.  They 
gained  the  summit,  after  heavy  loss,  captured  both  the  24-pounders 
and  one  six-pounder,  and  confined  Lieut.  Tomkins  and  a  few  of  his 
men  in  the  church,  from  which  they  afterwards  escaped. 

The  American  artillery  now  attempted  to  follow  the  infantry 
to  the  summit,  but  a  volley  of  musketry  killed  nearly  all  the  riders 
and  scattered  the  horses.  For  the  next  two  hours  the  opposing 
lines  were  seldom  twenty  yards  apart  and  in  the  flashes  of  each 
volley  of  musketry  they  could  distinguish  the  faces  of  the  oppos- 
ing force  and  even  the  buttons  on  the  coats. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  a  connected  narrative  of  the  close  of 
the  struggle,  the  British  striving  for  very  life  to  regain  the  summit 
they  had  lost,  and  the  Americans  striving  to  thrust  them  dcwn  and 
drive  them  from  the  field. 

After  consultation  with  General  Brown,  General  Scott  led  for- 
ward his  brigade  in  the  hope  of  forcing  back  the  British  right.  By 
Gen.  Drummond's  orders  the  Syih  knelt  in  a  field  of  grain,  reserving 
fire  until  their  assailants  were  within  a  few  paces  of  them  and,  then 
delivered  such  a  volley  that  the  American  line  was  thrown  into 
confusion.  After  having  two  horses  killed  under  him  and  his 
shoulder  fractured  Gen.  Winfield  Scott  had  to  be  removed  from  the 
field.  His  entire  brigade  had  been  reduced  by  death  of  officers  and 
men,  and  desertion,  till  only  about  200  men  remained,  fighting  on 
in  despair. 

About  the  same  time  Gen.  Brown  received  a  wound  in  the 
thigh  and  made  over  the  command  to  Gen.  Ripley,  who  decided  to 
retreat  beyond  Chippewa.  While  preparations  were  in  progress 
for  this  retreat.  Drummond  was  gathering  his  scattered  forces  for  a 
supreme  effort  to  retrieve  lost  ground.  Nearly  one-third  were  dead 
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or  wounded  and  both  24-prs.  had  been  recovered  and  an  American 
6-pr.  captured.  The  scattered  detachments  rallied,  formed  again 
pressed  steadily  up  the  slope,  and  at  midnight  stood  triumphantly  on 
the  summit.  The  British  held  undisputed  possession  of  the  field 
during  the  rest  of  the  night ;  next  morning  Gen.  Ripley  re-crossed 
the  Chippawa,  but  finding  the  field  occupied  in  force  retired, 
destroying  the  bridge,  and  retreated  so  rapidly  that  by  mid-night  his 
wearied  force  lay  down  without  waiting  for  tents  or  lights,  on  the 
heights  opposite  Black  Rock. 

British  Officers,     •     -     5  killed,  36  wounded. 

American  Officers,    -  16       "      56         " 

British  Privates,     -      76       "     532         " 

American  Privates,     160       "     520  100  missing. 

General  Drummond  thanked  and  dismissed  the  militia,  and 
remained  near  Lundy's  Lane. 

The  war  was  nearly  ended.  During  August  16,000  British 
troops  arrived  to  assist  Canada,  although  through  Sir  George 
Prevosts'  neglect  to  make  the  most  of  advantages  gained,  no  definite 
progress  was  made.  Still,  the  British  entered  Chesapeake  Bay,  cap- 
tured Washington  and  burned  the  public  buildings,  in  revenge  for 
the  burning  of  Niagara.  The  Treaty  of  Ghent  was  signed  Decem- 
ber 24th,  1814. 

MRS.  JESSE  KETCHUM. 


Battle  of  Chrysler's  Farm. 


I  propose  to  treat  to-day  of  a  battle,  which,  although  little 
spoken  of  at  the  present  time,  is  nevertheless,  famous  in  Canadian 
History,  and  ought  to  be  a  source  of  joy  and  pride  to  every 
patriotic  Canadian  heart.  I  refer  to  the  battle  of  Chrysler's  Farm 
fought  on  the  nth  November,  1813,  on  the  farm  belonging  to 
Capt.  John  Chrysler,  of  Williamsburg,  in  the  County  of  Dundas, 
and  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  thirty  miles  east  of 
Prescott,  and  twenty  west  of  Cornwall. 

Historians  describe  the  battle  as  a  most  memorable  one,  and 
military  men  look  upon  it,  as  extremely  scientific,  because  of  the 
professional  skill  displayed  in  the  action,  by  the  adverse  com- 
manders. 

Considering  the  extraordinary  preparations  of  the  American 
Government,  and  the  failure  of  its  forces,  the  battle  of  Chrysler's 
farm  should  be  classed  as  the  most  important  of  the  war  of  1813. 

To  understand  the  battle  of  Chrysler's  farm,  it  is  well  to  note 
some  of  the  preceding  events  in  the  war.  The  year  1812  was 
marked  by  a  series  of  wonderful  successes  for  British  arms ;  then, 
came  the  gloom  of  1813  and  the  capture  of  York,  followed  a 
month  later  by  the  taking  of  Fort  George.  The  British  squadrons 
had  been  swept  from  Lake  Erie,  and  were  left  largely  at  the 
mercy  of  the  foe. 

Overjoyed  with  the  continued  success  of  American  arms,  and 
thinking  that  the  British  fleet  was  completely  hemmed  in  by 
Chauncey's  squadron  in  the  western  extremity  of  Lake  Ontario. 
Armstrong,  the  American  Secretary  of  War,  planned  a  two-fold 
expedition.  He  had  long  desired  to  capture  Kingston  and  Mont- 
real, and  thus  control  the  St.  Lawrence.  In  pursuance  of  this 
plan,  he  sent  Wade  Hampton  with  4,000  men  to  reach  Montreal 
by  Lake  Champlain  and  divert  attention  to  that  point,  while  the 
chief  command  was  given  to  General  James  Wilkinson,  who 
took  charge  of  10,000  men  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  Kingston. 


General  Wilkinson's  men  mustered  at  Sackett's  Harbor,  whilst 
those  of  General  Hampton  lay  at  Chateauguay,  prepared  at  a  day's 
notice  to  march  upon  Montreal.  It  was  arranged,  that  General 
Wilkinson,  should  descend  the  St.  Lawrence,  unite  with  General 
Hampton  at  Lake  St.  Louis,  and  that  they  should  both  make  their 
triumphal  entry  into  Montreal,  and  take  possession  of  the  Canadian 
metropolis. 

General  Wilkinson  moved  his  army  nearly  opposite  Kingston, 
with  a  view  of  first  reducing  that  post,  and  afterwards,  demolish- 
ing all  the  forts  between  Kingston  and  Montreal,  but  finding 
there  a  powerful  British  fleet  as  well  as  a  land  force  he  changed 
his  course,  and  retired  to  Sackett's  Harbor. 

After  frequent  delays,  on  the  I7th  of  October,  300  large  boats 
consisting  of  scows,  batteaux,  Durham  boats,  sail  boats  and 
twelve  heavy  gun  boats,  left  Sackett's  Harbor  amid  a  storm  of 
sleet  and  rain,  which  cost  them  fifteen  boats,  and  some  lives.  At 
every  available  part  of  the  river,  General  Wilkinson  met  resist- 
ance from  the  British  gun  boats  which  were  pressing  closely  in 
his  rear.  He  relinquished  the  idea  of  attacking  Prescott  that 
night,  and  landed  his  troops  three  miles  above  Ogdensburg. 

They  travelled  by  land  for  some  miles,  and  returned  to  their 
boats,  at  the  head  of  the  Galop  Rapids.  Coming  down  the  swift 
current  of  the  St.  Lawrence  that  circles  Point  Iroquois,  they  were 
met  by  a  picket  of  Canadian  militia,  in  a  most  effective  attack. 

General  Wilkinson,  after  a  council  with  the  others  in  com- 
mand, decided  to  send  General  Brown  with  his  brigade  across  the 
river  below  the  village  of  Iroquois  to  join  the  forces  already  there, 
and  to  guard  the  further  descent  of  the  troops. 

The  British  forces  were  close  at  hand,  although  the  enemy 
had  advanced  two  miles  further  down  the  river.  Lieut-Col. 
Morrisson  of  the  SQth  Regiment,  with  a  small  force  of  850  men 
composed  of  British,  Canadians  and  U.  B.  Loyalists,  followed  from 
Kingston,  as  rapidly  as  his  cumbersome  gun-boats  would  bring 
him.  At  Prescott,  he  secured  a  lighter  craft,  and  as  he  reached 
Point  Iroquois,  he  could  see  the  American  army  encamped  in  the 
distance  below.  Troops  were  landed  in  Iroquois  to  pursue  the 
enemy  who,  however,  took  to  their  boats  once  more  for  a  further 
descent  of  the  river;  Col.  Morrison  followed,  and  hoped  to  meet 
them  on  more  favorable  ground. 


At  last  they  reached  Chrysler's  Farm,  and  all  that  Col.  Morris- 
son  asked,  for  his  handful  of  troops— Croil  says,  in  his  history — 
was,  "A  fair  field  and  no  favor.  At  Chrysler's  farm,  he  saw  his  op- 
portunity, and  if  he  could  only  get  the  enemy  to  meet  him  there 
he  felt  sure  of  success ;  even  though,  their  number  might  be  legion 
they  must  yield  to  the  steady  and  resolute  charge  of  the  British 
arms. 

From  the  old  Chrysler  house  the  road  leading  to  the  wood 
extended  half  a  mile  from  the  river,  and  was  lined  on  either  side 
by  fences  of  about  five  feet  in  height.  On  the  north  was  a  swamp 
covered  with  timber,  and  impassible  for  troops,  on  the  south  was 
the  Kingston  Road  under  the  command  of  Lieut. -Col.  Pearson, 
consisting  of  a  skeleton  of  the  49th  regiment  under  Capt.  Nairn. 
A  company  of  Canadian  Fencibles  under  Lieut,  de  Lorimier,  and 
part  of  a  troop  of  Provincial  dragoons  under  Capt.  R.  D.  Fraser, 
with  the  companies  of  the  Voltigenrs,  extended  a  little  in  advance 
under  Major  Herriot.  The  left  wing  was  commanded  by  Colonel 
Morrisson  of  the  8gth  Regiment,  and  a  party  of  militia  under 
Lieut.  Samuel  Adams,  with  about  30  Indian  warriors,  posted  was 
along  the  skirts  of  the  woods  under  Lieut.  Anderson. 

The  scene  of  the  action  was  immediately  transferred  from  the 
river  to  the  land,  and  the  battle  was  fought  in  an  open  field.  After 
some  hours  of  fierce  struggle,  it  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the 
Americans.  They  were  driven  to  their  boats.  That  night  they 
retreated  to  their  side  of  the  river,  where  they  could  not  be  mol- 
ested by  the  Canadian  forces. 

The  loss  during  the  engagement  was,  on  the  Canadian  side, 
22  killed  and  157  wounded ;  and  on  the  American  side,  102  killed 
and  237  wounded. 

The  next  day  General  Wilkinson  heard  for  the  first  time,  of 
how  the  active  and  vigilant  de  Salesberry,  with  his  three  or  four 
hundred  French  Canadians  defeated  Wade  Hampton's  army  of 
4,000  at  Chateauguay.  General  Hampton's  letter  further  inform- 
ed him,  that  he  had  given  up  all  thought  of  reaching  Montreal. 

General  Wilkinson  then  went  to  Fort  Covington  where  he 
abandoned  his  flotilla,  and  giving  up  the  proposed  attack  upon 
Montreal,  retired  to  the  United  States. 

Christie  says — "  The  importance  and  effect  of  the  conflict  at 
Chrysler's  Farm,  cannot  be  over-estimated.  By  diverting  the  expedi- 
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tion  from  Montreal,  it  completely  frustrated  every   object  that  its 
leaders  had  set  before  them  to  accomplish." 

Of  the  house  of  John  Chrysler,  that  served  as  a  home  to  the 
British  officers  on  the  eve  of  their  victory  and  afterwards  as  an 
hospital  to  the  wounded,  only  the  chimney  stood,  as  the  sole 
reminder  of  the  brave  and  noble  dead  that  slept  near  by.  Steps 
had  been  taken  to  erect  a  suitable  monument,  but  years  passed  on, 
and  still  nothing  had  been  accomplished.  However,  in  1883, 
Doctor  C.  E.  Hickey,  then  representative  of  the  County  of  Dundas, 
introduced  the  subject  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  urged  the 
Government  to  recognize  the  event  with  a  monument.  Owing  to 
his  noble  efforts,  also  to  those  of  H.  H.  Ross  who  succeeded  him, 
and  had  followed  the  zeal  of  his  predecessor  in  that  respect,  a  sub- 
stantial one  was  erected  in  1895,  and  thus,  at  last,  a  grateful  coun- 
try has  given  some  slight  tribute  of  honor  to  the  good  and  noble 
men,  who  sacrificed  their  lives,  rather  than  surrender  their  homes 
to  the  invader.  Built  of  Canadian  granite,  the  monument  is  40 
feet  in  height,  and  60  feet  above  the  current  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
which  flows  in  close  proximity  to  its  base.  It  will  stand  there 
for  all  time  as  an  object-lesson  to  the  stranger,  who  comes  to  enjoy 
the  surpassing  beauties  of  our  noble  river,  as  well  as  a  perpetual 
reminder  to  our  own  Canadian  youth  of  how  their  fore-fathers 
loved  their  country,  and  gave  their  lives  in  its  defence.  Upon  its 
pedestal  we  read  the  following  inscription  :  "  In  honor  of  the  brave 
men,  who  fought  and  fell  in  the  victory  of  Chrysler's  Farm  on  the 
nth  November,  1813." 

Many  of  those  who  bore  arms,  were  U.  E.  Loyalists,  men  who 
after  the  revolution  of  1776,  had  forsaken  home  and  friends  and 
everything  that  was  dear  to  them  in  life,  for  the  sake  of  British 
freedom,  and  out  of  love  for  the  Union  Jack. 

Of  those  that  took  part  in  the  battle  not  one  remains,  but 
their  acts  of  bravery  and  heroism  will  always  be  looked  upon  with 
pride  by  their  descendants.  Of  them  it  may  be  truly  said  : 

"Their  swords  are  rust,  their  bones  are  dust; 
Their  souls  are  with  the  Lord  I  trust." 

MADAM    RHISAUME. 


The  Effect  of  the  War  of  1812  on  Canada, 


Emerson  says,  "  Man  is  explicable  by  nothing  less  than  all 
his  history."  If  this  is  true  of  man,  it  is  none  the  less  true  of  his 
warfare,  consequently  it  is  with  feelings  of  great  diffidence  that  I 
attempt  in  such  a  brief  space  of  time  to  compass  this  broad  theme. 
Cause  and  effect  are  so  inseparably  bound  up  together  that  before 
we  can  pass  to  the  u  effects  of  the  war,"  assigned  as  the  subject  of 
this  paper,  we  must  briefly  dwell  on  the  causes  which  led  up  to 
these  effects.  After  careful  study  one  is  forced  to  admit  that  the 
desire  of  conquest  was  the  main-spring  of  action.  American  poli- 
ticians flushed  with  the  success  of  the  war  of  Independence  dream- 
ed of  possessing  all  North  America.  That  there  were  many  side 
issues  cannot  be  denied,  and  to  understand  these  we  must  turn  to 
Europe  and  view  events  there.  The  war  between  England  and 
France  was  reviewed  in  1803,  at  once  followed  the  aggressions  on 
neutral  trade  in  which  the  Americans,  as  the  great  natural  carriers 
of  the  world's  commerce  were,  the  chief  sufferers.  In  1806  were 
issued  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  by  which  Napoleon  closed  all 
the  ports  of  the  continent  against  British  manufacturers. 

England  retaliated  by  the  no  less  famous  Orders-in-Council 
which  forbade  all  nations  to  trade  with  France.  This  was  no  idle 
mandate,  but  one  which  her  fleet  was  not  able  to  enforce.  In  1807 
one  hundred  and  ninety  four  American  vessels  were  captured  by 
the  British,  and  also  a  large  number  by  the  French.  Needless  to 
say  the  whole  American  people  were  effected  by  this  serious  em- 
bargo on  their  trade.  The  right  of  searching  for  deserters  in 
American  ships  insisted  on  by  Britain  was  another  cause  of  indig- 
nation. In  1807,  1000  seamen  were  imprisoned  by  Britain.  In 
this  condition  the  affair  of  the  "  Cheaspeake"  and  "Leopard"  calls 
for  notice.  The  United  States  frigate  u  Chesapeake  "  challenged 
by  His  Majesty's  ship  "  Leopard,"  refused  to  give  up  the  deserters 
among  her  crew.  She  was  forthwith  attacked,  boarded  by  the 
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Leopard's  crew  and  the  deserters  taken  by  force.  This  act  was 
promptly  disavowed  by  Britain,  but  it  fanned  the  flame  of  indigna- 
tion against  Britain,  already  burning  in  the  United  States. 

On  June  i8th,  1811,  reparation  was  made  for  the  "Leopard- 
Chesapeake  "  outrage ;  the  British  Government  agreeing  that  the 
right  of  search  extended  only  to  a  requisition.  On  June  16,  1812, 
two  days  before  war  was  declared,  the  British  Government  with- 
drew the  obnoxious  Orders-in-Council,  so  that  the  two  chief  casus 
a  belli  existed  no  more,  but  a  newly  returned  Congress  were  bent 
on  war,  and,  though  deprived  of  primary  causes,  dwelt  on  secondary 
ones,  namely,  that  the  British  had  tampered  with  the  Indians  and 
urged  them  to  hostilities,  and  that  they  had  also  tempted  the 
fidelity  of  New  England.  This  latter  charge  arose  out  of  the 
notorious  correspondence  between  Sir  James  Craig  and  Captain 
Henry,  which  history  has  proved  to  be  more  or  less  of  a  fiasco. 
But  the  real  cause  lay  behind  these  alleged  ones,  as  Dr.  Hart  of 
Harvard,  one  of  the  most  noted  historians  of  the  war,  from  the 
United  States  standpoint,  clearly  sets  forward.  He  says  :  "  The 
evident  purpose  of  the  war  was  to  take  Canada,  and,  by  the  occupa- 
tion of  British  territory,  to  force  England  to  make  a  favorable 
peace."  The  war  in  Europe  was  waging  fiercely.  As  we  have  seen 
the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  and  the  British  Orders-in-Council, 
brought  the  American  commerce  immediately  into  collision  with 
both  the  belligerent  states.  The  American  people  retained  a  warm 
feeling  of  gratitude  towards  their  allies,  the  French,  and  a  strong 
feeling  of  animosity  towards  their  enemies,  the  British.  Various 
additional  causes  contributed,  in  the  course  of  the  contest  between 
England  and  France,  to  increase  the  partiality  of  Americans  to  the 
latter  country.  Mr.  Suite,  in  a  lecture  recently  delivered  in 
Ottawa,  dwelt  upon  one  of  these,  namely,  the  friendship  existing 
between  Napoleon  and  the  American  president.  With  the  usual 
tendency  of  mankind  to  attach  themselves  to  names,  and  not  to 
things,  this  strong  partiality  for  the  French  alliance,  which 
originated  in  the  common  democratic  feelings  by  which  both  were 
animated,  and  the  republican  institutions  which  both  had  estab- 
lished, continued  after  France  had  passed  over  to  the  other  side. 
The  republican  sympathy  of  America  was  about  to  exhibit  the 
anomalous  spectacle  of  allying  itself  to  the  despotic  sway  of  Napo- 
leon, thus  spurning  the  constitutional  liberty  of  Britain.  The 
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speeches  delivered  in  Congress  at  this  time  show  forth,  unhesitat- 
ingly, the  desire  for  war.  The  reason  universally  alleged  is  voiced 
in  a  speech  delivered  by  Henry  Clay,  u  An  honourable  peace  is 
obtainable  only  by  an  efficient  war." 

On  the  i  Qth  of  June,  1812,  Congress  declared  war  against 
Britain.  It  was  plain  to  all  eyes  that  Canada  must  bear  the  brunt 
of  the  war.  That  the  invasion  of  Canada,  without  any  provoca- 
tion on  her  part,  was  one  of  conquest  is  proven  by  the  proclama- 
tion of  General  Hill,  which  immediately  followed  the  declaration 
of  war. 

It  opens  with  strong  reminders  of  Great  Britain's  tyranny  and 
injustice,  and  appeals  to  Canadians  as  brethren  to  join  with  them 
in  order  to  share  "  the  dignified  station  of  free  men."  After  shew- 
ing clearly  that  the  war  is  one  of  conquest  he  continues,  "  Had  I 
any  doubt  of  eventual  success,  I  might  ask  your  assistance,  but  I 
do  not I  have  a  force  which  will  look  down  all  op- 
position. If,  contrary  to  your  own  interest  and  the  just  expecta- 
tion of  my  country,  you  will  be  considered  and  treated  as  enemies, 
the  horrors  and  calamities  of  war  will  stalk  before  you.  No 
white  man  found  fighting  by  the  side  of  an  Indian  will  be  taken 
prisoner,  instant  destruction  will  be  his  lot." 

The  proclamation  of  General  Smyth  to  the  soldiers  of  his 
army  (the  army  of  the  centre)  still  further  reveals  the  spirit  which 
prompted  this  invasion.  I  give  brief  extracts  :  "  The  time  is  come 
when  you  will  cross  the  streams  of  Niagara  to  conquer  Canada. 
You  are  superior  in  number  to  the  enemy.  .  .  .  The  regular 
soldiers  of  the  enemy  are  generally  old  men,  whose  best  years  have 
been  spent  in  the  sickly  climate  of  the  West  Indies.  They  will 
not  be  able  to  stand  before  you." 

It  is  but  fair,  at  this  point,  to  note  that  a  large  number  of  cities 
in  the  Northern  States  protested  against  the  war,  indeed  the  New 
England  States  might  almost  be  said  to  have  threatened  the  Union, 
so  serious  was  their  opposition.  Before  the  war  was  declared  me- 
morials poured  into  Congress  from  the  Northern  States  claiming 
that  all  cause  of  war  was  removed  and  reading  thus,  "  On  the  sub- 
ject of  any  French  connection  we  have  made  up  our  minds,  we 
will  in  no  event  assist  in  uniting  the  Republic  of  America  with 
the  military  despotism  of  France.  We  are  constrained  to  consider 
the  determination  to  persist  in  the  war,  after  official  notice  of  the 
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revocation  of  the  British  Orders-in-Conncil,  as  a  proof  that  it  is 
undertaken  on  motives  entirely  distinct  from  those  hitherto 
avowed." 

Quincy,  one  of  the  greatest  statesmen  of  that  day,  declared 
on  the  floor  of  Congress,  "  Since  the  mission  of  the  Bucca'neers, 
there  is  nothing  in  history  more  disgraceful  than  this  var.  Others 
protested  against  the  subordinations  of  treason  and  the  sowing  of 
seeds  of  sedition  among  the  people.  Thus  we  see  there  was  a 
party  in  the  United  States  alive  to  the  spirit  of  deliberate  and 
wanton  aggression  which  prompted  the  war,  but  they  were  in  the 
minority.  That  they  refused  to  aid  it  in  any  way  is  gratefully 
recognized  by  Canadians,  who  esteem  the  resolute  forbearance  of 
the  New  Knglanders  which  held  them  aloof  from  the  enterprise. 

Having  thus  seen  the  spirit  in  which  the  war  was  declared  we 
are  prepared  to  consider  the  way  in  which  it  was  met  in  Canada. 
At  first  sight  it  seems  impossible  that  a  country  so  small  in  num- 
bers compared  to  her  hostile  neighbours  could  attempt  to  with- 
stand the  invasion.  Kingsford  says,  "It  is  not  possible  to  conceive 
a  country  less  prepared  to  enter  into  war  then  Canada  without  men, 
without  money.  For  her  it  was  to  be  a  war  of  defence  and  the 
chief  burden  of  this  defence  was  to  fall  upon  the  Canadian  militia. 
Her  frontier  was  drawn  out  some  1700  miles.  To  guard  it  she 
could  put  in  the  field  perhaps  5,000  regular  troops,  and  these  were 
in  truth  as  the  United  States  invading  proclamation  had  character- 
ized them.  Great  Britain  was  straining  every  nerve  to  meet  the 
advances  of  Napoleon,  indeed  in  1813  we  find  her  carrying  on 
war  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  The  provinces  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada  had  only  a  population  of  about  300,000,  a  small 
number  when  compared  with  the  8,000,000  of  their  enemies.  It 
seemed  almost  impossible  that  she  should  attempt  to  withstand  an 
invasion  from  such  an  overwhelmingly  strong  foe.  Nevertheless, 
the  declaration  of  war  was  met  by  a  spirit  of  stern  resistance.  The 
population,  if  small,  afforded  a  sturdy  stock  from  which  to  gather 
fighters.  The  militia  were  ready  and  volunteer  battalions  were 
rapidly  formed  and  drilled.  Such  was  the  ardor  of  the  loyalists 
that  arms  sufficient  for  all  who  thronged  to  serve  could  not  be 
found. 

As  we  are  bound  to  turn  our  attention  to  the  effects  of  the 
war  we  shall  only  consider  the  successive  campaigns  as  they  serve 


to  bring  out  the  leading  features  of  the   war,    and   so  reveal  the 
effects  which  these  features  caused. 

The  theatre  of  the  war  was  much  the  same  as  in  the  French 
and  Indian  wars  of  1759-60.  The  lines  stretched  from  Nova 
Scotia  to  the  great  lakes,  Detroit  marked  the  flank  of  both  powers 
and  Lake  Brie  was  included  in  the  field  of  operations.  Thus  the 
greater  share  of  the  burden  of  war  must  fall  on  Upper  Canada 
and  the  fierce  struggle  waged  most  furiously  there,  for  the  crucial 
point  was  the  possession  of  the  Niagara  peninsula. 

The  soul  of  the  Canadian  defense  was  General  Brock,  and 
around  him  rallied  the  militia  assisted  by  the  inhabitants  who,  as 
we  have  seen,  came  forward  as  one  man  to  resist  the  invasion. 

The  first  campaign,  that  of  1812  ended  gloriously  for  Canada. 
Time  forbids  that  I  should  do  more  than  merely  mention  the 
capture  of  Detroit — Michilimackimac  and  Queenston  Heights. 
These  successes  were  offset  by  serious  reverses  on  the  sea,  but  once 
again  I  must  remember  that  this  paper  is  to  treat  of  the  effects  of 
the  war  and  resist  the  temptation  to  linger  over  the  individual 
battles.  My  only  consolation  in  thus  passing  over  so  may  inter- 
esting points  is  that  I  feel  sure  that  the  mere  mention  of  such 
names  as  Queenston  Heights,  Lundy's  Lane,  Chateauguay  and 
Chrysler's  Farm,  in  the  Historical  Society,  will  serve  to  call  up  in 
all  minds  such  a  mental  picture  of  the  engagements  that  to  dwell 
upon  them  is  unnecessary  and,  so  with  intelligence,  we  may  pass  on 
to  our  more  limited  field. 

The  Campaign  of  1813,  was  one  of  varying  fortune  signalized 
by  the  heroism  of  Laura  Secord,  saddened  by  the  death  of  the  brave 
and  humane  Tecumsch,  chief  of  the  Shawances  and  memorable  for 
the  victories  of  Chateauguay  and  Chrysler's  Farm. 

The  battle  of  Chateauguay  demonstrates  so  clearly  the  spirit 
in  which  the  Canadians  understood  the  defense  of  their  country, 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  waged  their  warfare,  that  I  choose 
it  as  a  typical  encounter  to  dwell  upon  for  a  few  moments. 

The  force  of  the  enemy  amounted  to  7,000  infantry,  400 
cavalry  and  12  pieces  of  cannon.  The  whole  force  on  our  side  did 
not  exceed  300  men  commanded  by  the  brave  De  Salaberry.  In 
the  accounts  of  the  battle  figure  such  names  as  La  Mothe,  Pelle- 
tier,  Vervais  Du  Bois,  Carron,  with  numerous  Macs,  ever  to  the 
front  in  Canada,  thus  shewing  how  all  Canadians  united,  irres- 
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pective  of  national  origin,  to  defend  their  country.  Indeed  the 
whole  300,  with  but  few  exceptions  were  Canadians.  The  Mont- 
real Herald  of  October  26th,  1850,  gives  an  exceedingly  interest- 
ing account  of  this  battle  by  an  eye  witness,  he  claims  that,  "To 
the  strength  of  the  position  chosen  by  the  sagacious  De  Salaberry 
as  well  as  the  famous  abatiis  as  much  as  to  the  heroism  of  our 
little  army,  we  are  indebted  for  the  splendid  victory.  The  Beau- 
harnois  militia  were  exceptionally  brave,  kneeling  down  at  the 
beginning  of  the  action  their  captain  said  a  short  prayer  in  his  own 
good  way  and  told  them  that  how  they  had  done  their  duty  to 
their  God,  he  expected  they  would  also  do  their  duty  to  their 
King."  It  is  pleasing  to  note  that  De  Saleberry's  gallant  conduct 
was  warmly  recognized  by  the  Mother  Country. 

His  Excellency,  Sir  George  Prevost,  issued  a  general  order 
expressing  the  approbation  of  the  Prince  Regent  of  the  affair  of 
Chateauguay  and  his  "  peculiar  pleasure  at  finding  that  His 
Majesty's  Canadian  subjects  had,  at  length  the  opportunity  of  de- 
feating, by  their  own  brilliant  exertions  in  defense  of  their  country, 
the  calumnious  charge  of  disaffection  and  disloyalty,  with  which 
the  enemy  had  prefaced  his  first  invasion  of  the  Province." 

Though  the  campaign  of  1814  was  marked  by  only  varying 
success  and  two  severe  reverses  were  sustained,  England  and  her 
allies  had  triumphed  in  the  old  world,  and  Napoleon  had  been  driven 
from  the  throne  of  France  to  the  barren  isle  of  Elba.  While  the 
forces  in  Canada  were  still  engaged  in  warfare  the  Commissioners 
of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  were  discussing  terms  of 
peace. 

On  the  day  before  Xmas,  1814,  the  Treaty  of  Ghent  was 
signed.  By  its  provision  each  nation  restored  all  lands  taken  dur- 
ing the  war,  an  agreement  was  made  to  establish  the  boundaries  on 
a  satisfactory  basis  and  to  join  in  a  common  effort  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  slave  trade.  To  the  Americans  the  war  brought  little 
but  disaster ;  they  came  out  of  it  with  their  foreign  commerce 
temporarily  ruined,  and  with  their  great  mercantile  marine  destroy- 
ed (England  took  3000  of  their  ships).  Their  invasion  of  the 
land  of  an  unoffending  people  whom  they  first  vainly  tried  to 
seduce  from  their  allegiance  and  then  visited  with  fire  and  sword, 
resulted  in  the  acquisition  of  not  one  single  foot  of  added  terri- 
tory. 


Canada,  however,  came  out  of  the  war  covered  with  glory. 
She  had  defended  her  wide  frontiere  against  an  overwhelming  in- 
vading force.  Some  of  the  most  decisive  and  splendid  victories 
were  won  by  the  Canadian  militia.  She  proclaimed  to  the  world 
that  her  people  were  Canadians  first,  whether  claiming  descent 
from  France,  England,  Scotland  or  Ireland  and  that  to  be  a  Can- 
adian means  to  be  a  part  of  the  British  Empire.  She  proved  that 
her  sons  were  one  in  loyal  valour  when  the  enemy  came  against 
her  gates.  Therefore,  summing  up,  we  may  say  that  a  marked 
effect  of  the  war  was  to  increase  the  sentiment  of  devotion  to  the 
Mother  Country,  side  by  side  with  the  feelings  of  brotherhood 
which  were  kindled  in  the  hearts  of  those  who,  forgetting  race  and 
creed,  fought  shoulder  to  shoulder  for  their  homes ;  making 
common  cause  in  Britain's  name.  Beyond  proclaiming  to  the 
world  that  Canada  contained  an  active,  loyal,  energetic  race, 
with  instances  of  national  courage,  it  taught  Canada  herself  what 
her  position  in  the  Empire  was,  and  we  may  note,  as  an  effect,  the 
growth  of  a  fervent  national  spirit.  In  the  years  of  the  war 
Canada  passed  through  a  trying  ordeal,  but  at  no  period  can  be 
traced  despondency  or  hesitation  in  meeting  the  duty  of  the  hour. 
It  is  a  passage  in  our  history  to  which  we  and  our  childrens'  child- 
ren will  look  for  ever  with  justifiable  pride. 

In  England  the  war  drew  attention  to  Canada  in  quarters 
where  there  had  been  a  slight  tendency  to  over-look  her.  As  Mr. 
Kingsford  points  out :  "It  showed  to  the  men  of  the  Mother 
Country,  of  statesmanlike  minds  and  enlarged  views,  that  the  pro- 
vince was  not  a  source  of  imperial  weakness.  It  established  the 
fact  that  if  wisely  directed,  Canada  would  become  an  addition  to 
the  dignity,  greatness  and  strength  of  the  British  Empire,  without 
in  any  way  presenting  the  slightest  embarrassment  in  the  relation- 
ships." 

A  further  effect  of  the  war  was  to  draw  the  different  provinces 
more  closely  together.  Canada  not  only  gained,  by  this  baptism  of 
fire,  a  martial  self-reliance  and  the  germs  of  a  new  spirit  of  patriot- 
ism, but  also  a  unity  of  purpose  and  interest  between  the  provinces. 
This  feeling  of  union,  growing  secretly  but  steadily,  later  mani- 
fested itself  in  Confederation. 

As  one  studies  the  history  of  this  war,  and  marks  its  effects 
in  the  drawing  together  of  all  Canadians  into  a  closer  brotherhood 


as  danger  threatens ;  one  unconsciously  draws  a  comparison  be- 
tween those  days  of  warfare  and  the  warfare  of  to-day.  Then 
Canada  fought  with  Britain  and  for  Britain,  but  beyond  this, 
she  fought  for  her  own  existence,  her  own  homes  and  all  the 
traditions  dear  to  her.  To-day  we  see  the  patriotism,  the  loyalty, 
the  martial  spirit  fostered  by  the  keen  struggle  of  1812  developed 
into  a  larger  patriotism,  a  deeper  loyalty  and  a  sterner  heroism,  for 
her  sons  fight  now  as  citizens  of  the  Empire  of  which  they  form  a 
loyal  part,  and  their  heroism  is  exercised,  not  for  their  own  freedom 
and  their  own  homes,  but  for  the  cause  of  freedom  in  another  con- 
tinent. Surely  we  may  claim,  as  the  crowning  effect  of  the  blood 
shed  during  this  war,  that  it  baptized  Canada  into  the  new  national 
life  of  which  we  are  all  justly  proud. 

JENNIE  MCCONNEI,L< 


A  Summary  Translation  of  Mr,  Suite's  French  Article 
on  the  Destruction  of  Forests  in  Canada. 


When  Canada  was  discovered,  it  was  found  to  be  a  wooded 
country,  so  much  so,  that  nothing  could  be  seen  apart  from  trees, 
and,  in  a  letter  written  in  1611,  the  whole  country  from  New  Bruns- 
wick to  the  river  Ottawa  is  described  as  an  immense  forest,  cut  up 
by  rivers  and  lakes. 

The  settlers  who  first  attempted  to  make  establishments  found 
that  the  felling  of  trees  was  the  primary  condition  of  any  work 
they  could  undertake,  and  no  doubt  this  was  a  great  drawback  in 
regard  to  colonization.  Gradually,  the  clearing  of  the  wood  allow- 
ed the  sun  to  penetrate  the  soil  on  both  shores  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
and  that  fertile  region  soon  proved  to  be  a  favorable  country  for 
cultivation.  This  was  done  for  a  good  purpose  but  without  any 
discrimination,  and  the  result  arrived  at,  is  threefold :  no  shade 
left  for  the  houses,  the  animals,  or  the  land ;  the  drying  of  small 
rivers,  'the  absence  of  fuel  wood  for  the  commodity  of  the  habit- 
ants. 

It  has  been  said  often  that  this  practice  of  clearing  the  grounds 
to  the  last  bush,  originated  from  the  danger  of  the  Iroquois  hiding 
themselves  in  ambush,  behind  the  woods,  .but  we  must  remember 
that  the  greater  part  of  Lower  Canada  had  nothing  to  fear  from 
those  Indians  after  1665,  and  that,  at  that  time,  the  proportion  of 
land  cleared  was  very  small ;  indeed  it  only  showed  a  few  patches 
of  five  or  ten  acres  here  and  there,  consequently  the  real  work  of 
colonization  began  after  that  date,  and  there  was  no  reason  for  the 
absolute  destruction  of  trees  that  has  been  noticeable  until  the 
present  time  throughout  the  province. 

This  deplorable  state  of  things  has  remained  chronic  for  two 
centuries  and  a  half,  and  it  is  only  of  late  that  few  individuals 
have  started  a  movement  to  grow  trees  on  farms  in  order  to  reap  the 
benefit  of  their  influence  for  the  purpose  above  stated.  This  may 
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come  to  be  more  and  more  understood  before  long,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  the  efforts  of  those  who  initiated  the  action  will  be  supported 
by  the  parties  most  interested  in  its  success.  Not  only  legislation 
in  this  respect  is  required  but  also  the  exertion  of  all  men  who 
take  a  keen  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  community. 

There  are  many  spots  in  the  province  of  Quebec  where  the 
apparition  of  a  forest  in  the  place  of  a  field  of  wheat  and  oats 
would  be  considered  a  great  boon,  for  it  would  supply  both  fuel 
for  the  house,  and  timber  for  building  purposes,  besides  it  would 
revive  the  springs  and  rivulets  that  have  now  disappeared,  and  the 
cattle  could  find  under  their  cover  a  refreshing  shade  during  the 
summer  months.  Such  an  important  item  in  life  and  comfort  of 
the  country  people,  is  most  desirable,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
our  educational  institutions  have  not  yet  turned  their  mind  in  that 
direction. 

The  persistent  system  of  cutting  down  every  tree  that  could 
be  found,  has  produced  two  evils  that  are  easily  visible  every- 
where :  first,  rocky  land  and  other  lands  not  fit  for  cultivation,  have 
been  deprived  of  the  woods  without  any  future  advantage  for  their 
proprietors,  and  now  they  remain  as  an  eyesore  in  the  landscape, 
whilst  they  could  have  been  kept  as  a  store  useful  in  days  of  need 
by  simply  taking  out  of  them  a  fair  and  reasonable  ^quantity  for 
the  current  consumption.  Second,  the  fine  species  suitable  for 
particular  industries  are  thoroughly  gone,  and  we  are  obliged  to 
procure  them  from  the  United  States.  All  these  considerations 
deserve  to  be  known  unless  we  are  not  willing  to  improve  the  con- 
dition of  pur  country. 

Some  writers  have  thrown  the  blame  on  the  lumber  men  for 
exhausting  the  forest,  but  this  is  not  altogether  within  the  limits 
of  what  has  been  explained  above,  in  fact  it  is  another  question. 
The  lumber  trade  originated  with  us  about  100  years  ago  for  the 
most,  and  at  that  time  six  generations  of  settlers  had  already 
caused  the  destruction  of  all  the  woods  around  them.  The  axe, 
led  by  the  merchants,  plunged  into  the  untouched  forest  and  picked 
the  finest  specimens  they  could  procure,  but,  nevertheless  they  left 
ten  times  more  trees  than  the  number  they  removed. 

Behind  them  came  the  actual  settlers  with  their  constant  habit 
of  destruction  which  they  extended  to  the  new  territories.  The 
whole  damage  done  cannot  consequently  be  attributed  to  the  lum- 
bermen. 
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By  the  natural  course  of  things,  the  water  that  comes  from 
the  rain,  if  falling  on  a  forest,  goes  to  the  ground  and  there  remains 
considerable  time  before  trickling  drop  by  drop  into  the  lower 
ridges  (or  ravine)  and  cavities,  where  they  form  ponds  and  rivulets 
that  empty  themselves  into  larger  streams,  which  fill,  in  their  turn> 
the  larger  rivers.  This  gradual  movement  of  the  waters  by  small 
proportions  keeps  the  rivers  on  a  constant  level.  This  is  a  state 
of  nature.  But,  on  the  contrary,  if  the  rain  falls  on  a  denuded  soil, 
every  drop  of  it  runs  down  immediately  to  the  river,  causing  a 
sudden  rise  of  the  water  and  inundation,  and  very  soon  passes 
away,  leaving  the  river  with  an  awkward  low  level,  because  there  are 
no  more  supplies  coming  to  replenish  the  current.  The  same  thing 
occurs  when  the  water  falls  on  a  thatched  roof,  when  it  drops  after- 
wards quietly  from  the  edge  of  such  roof,  but  if  the  rain  coines  on 
a  tin  covered  building  it  precipitates  itself  to  the  ground  in  one 
large  flow.  There  is  another  calamity  which  is  widely  observed  in 
regard  to  our  timber  lands.  I  mean  the  extensive  fires  that  have 
raged  so  often  in  the  vicinity  of  new  establishments.  One  of  the 
main  causes  of  these,  is  the  facility  with  which  the  settlers  set  fire 
to  the  rubbish  that  remains  in  their  way  after  the  removal  of  logs 
and  other  big  pieces  from  the  trees.  The  flames  carried  by  the 
wind  will  spread  in  a  certain  direction  and  develop  themselves  into 
prodigious  conflagrations ;  they  not  only  reduce  to  cinder  vast 
strips  of  forest,  but  the  burning  ashes  falling  on  the  ground  where 
they  accumulate  find  a  new  element  of  activity  in  the  root  of  the 
stumps  and  penetrate  with  them  to  a  depth  which  is  astonishing 
to  calculate,  thus  destroying  completely  the  agricultural  value  of 
the  track  of  land  so  exposed.  It  takes  more  than  a  century  after- 
wards to  allow  the  soil  to  grow  even  the  smallest  shrubs. 

We  have  seen  hunters  and  other  individuals  lighting  fire  in 
a  bush  for  culinary  purposes  or  to  warm  themselves,  and  leaving 
it  without  taking  the  necessary  precaution  of  putting  it  out.  This 
is  the  cause  of  many  disasters. 

When  all  conditions  are  favorable  forest  fires  sometimes 
reach  gigantic  proportions.  A  few  such  fires  have  attained  histor- 
ic importance.  One  of  these  is  the  Miramichi  fire  in  1825.  ^ 
began  its  greatest  destruction  about  i  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of 
October  yih  of  that  year,  at  a  place  about  60  miles  above  the  town 
of  Newcastle,  on  the  Miramichi  river,  in  New  Brunswick.  Before 
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10  o'clock  at  night  it  was  twenty  miles  below  Newcastle.  In 
nine  hours,  it  had  destroyed  a  belt  of  forest  80  miles  long  and 
25  miles  wide.  Extending  over  more  than  two  and  half  mil- 
lion acres,  almost  every  living  thing  in  this  area  was  killed.  Even 
the  fish  were  afterwards  found  dead  in  heaps  on  the  river  banks. 
Five-hundred  and  ninety  buildings  were  burned,  and  a  number  of 
towns,  including  Newcastle,  Chatham  and  Douglastown  were  de- 
stroyed. One  hundred  and  sixty  persons  perished  and  nearly  a 
thousand  head  of  stock.  The  loss  from  the  Miarmichi  fire  is  esti- 
mated at  $300,000,  not  including  the  value  of  the  timber. 

The  government  sent  those  poor  people  a  supply  of  food  and 
clothing  and  many  of  them  came  to  Quebec,  whence  they  were 
sent  to  the  Ottawa  Valley  where  they  settled  in  the  district  of 
Pembroke.  The  Poupore  family,  so  well  known  amongst  us 
came  under  these  circumstances,  and  they,  as  well  as  the  people 
they  brought  with  them,  proved  to  be  an  acquisition  to  this  part 
of  the  country. 

Other  fires  of  about  the  same  time  were  most  destructive, 
including  Lake  St.  John  1867,  Riviere  Moise,  Riviere  St.  Maurice, 
Beloeil  Mountain,  Big  Washichore  1878,  the  forest  of  Aylmer, 
1871-72.  Besides  all  that,  there  is  the  effect  of  thunderbolts  which 
cannot  be  prevented  any  more  than  spontaneous  combustion,  a 
case  more  frequent  than  we  suppose. 

AUGUSTINE  P.  SULTE. 
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pioneers!  anb 


A  glance  at  the  map  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  Bhows  us  at  once 
that  it  is  pre-eminently  a  land  of  waterways.  Fortunate  it  was  for  the 
early  settlers,  that  this  is  the  case,  for  they  formed  his  highway  aaid 
only  means  of  communication. 

Considering  first  the  early  settlement®  in  Quebec,  during  the 
seventeenth  century,  we  find  that  in  the  more  exposed  parts  houses 
were  gathered  together  in  palisaded  villages.  "The  seignior  divided 
his  seigniory  into  small  allotments,  and  the  settler  naturally  preferred 
to  build  when  he  could  on  the  front  of  his  farm,  near  the  river,  which' 
supplied  the  place  of  a  road.  As  the  grants  were  very  narrow,  his 
house  was  not  far  from  that  of  his  next  neighbor,  and  thus  a  line  of 
dwellings  was  ranged  along  the  shore  forming  a  c6te,  a  use  of  the  word 
peculiar  to  Canada."  "The  seignior  had  a  variety  of  tasks  to  perform; 
to  clear  and  cultivate  his  land;  to  build  his  seigniorial  mansion,  often 
a  log  hut;  to  build  a  fort;  to  build  a  chapel  and  a  mill."  To  do  all 
this  -at  once  was  impossible,  so  the  first  settlers  were  usually  forced  to 
grind  grain  for  themselves  after  the  tedious  fashion  of  the  Indians. 

"For  a  year  or  two  the  settler's  initiation  was  a  rough  one;  but, 
when  he  had  a  few  acres  under  tillage  he  could  support  himself  and 
his  family  on  the  produce,  aided  by  hunting,  if  he  knew  how  to  use  a 
gun,  and  by  the  bountiful  profusion  of  eels  which  the  St.  Lawrence 
never  failed  to  yield  in  the  season,  and  which  smoked  or  salted,  sup- 
plied his  larder  for  the  winter  months.  In  winter  he  hewed  timber, 
sawed  planks,  or  split  shingles,  for  the  market  of  Quebec,  obtaining 
in  return  such  necessaries  as  he  required.  With  thrift  and  hard  work 
he  was  sure  of  comfort  at  last.  Yet  thrifty  or  not  they  multiplied 
apace.  "A  poor  man,"  says  Mother  Mary,  "will  have  eight  children 
and  more,  who  run  about  in  winter  with  bare  heads,  and  bare  feet  and 
a  little  jacket  on  their  backs,  live  on  nothing  but  bread  and  ells,  and 
on  that  grow  fat  and  stout."  With  such  treatment  the  weaker  sort 
died;  but  the  strong  survived,  and  from  them  sprang  the  hardy  Can- 
adian race  of  bush-rangers,  and  bush-fighters. 

"The  manners  of  the  mission  period  (1670-1700)  were  extremely 
simple.  T:he  old  governor,  Lauzon,  lived  on  pease  and  bacon  like  a 
laborer,  and  kept  no  man-servant.  He  was  regarded  as  a  miser,  it  is 
true,  and  held  in  slight  account.  Magdelene  Bochart,  sister  of  the 
Governor  of  Three  Kivers,  brought  her  husband  two  hundred  francs  in 
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money,  four  sheets,  two  table-cloths,  six  napkins  of  linen  and  hemp, 
a  mattress,  a  blanket,  two  dishes,  six  spoons,  and  six  tin  plates,  a 
pot  and  a  kettle,  a  table  and  two  benches,  a  kneading  trough,  a  chest 
with  lock  and  key,  a  cow  and  a  pair  of  hogs.  But  the  Bocharts  were 
a  family  of  distinction,  and  the  bride's  dowry  answered  to  her  station. 
By  another  marriage  contract  at  about  the  same  time,  the  parents  of 
the  bride  being  of  humble  degree,  bind  themselves  to  present  the 
bridegroom  with  a  barrel  of  bacon  deliverable  on  the  arrival  of  the 
ships  from  France." 

One  historian  gives  us  this  picture  of  town  and  country  life: 
"August,  September,  and  October,  were  the  busy  months  at  Quebec. 
Then  the  ships  from  France  discharged  their  lading,  the  shops  and 
warehouses  of  the  lower  town  were  filled  with  goods,  and  the  habitants 
came  to  town  to  make  their  purchases.  When  the  frosts  began,  the 
vessels  sailed  away,  the  harbor  was  deserted,  the  streets  were  silent 
again,  and,  like  ants  or  squirrels,  the  people  set  to  work  to  lay  in 
their  winter  stores.  Fathers-  of  families  packed  their  cellars  wi*h 
beets,  carrots,  potatoes  and  cabbages;  and,  at  the  end  of  autumn,  w'th 
meat,  fowls,  game,  fish  and  eels,  all  frozen  to  stony  hardness.  Most 
of  the  shops  closed,  and  the  long  season  of  leasure  and  amusement 
began.  ...  In  the  country  parishes  there  was  the  same  autumnal 
storing  away  of  frozen  vegetables,  meat,  fish  and  eels,  and  unfortun- 
ately the  same  surfeit  of  leisure  through  five  months  of  the  year. 
During  the  seventeenth  century  many  of  the  people  were  so  poor  that 
women  were  forced  to  keep  at  home  from  sheer  want  of  winter  cloth- 
ing. Nothing,  however,  could  prevent  their  running  from  house  to 
house  to  exchange  gossip  with  the  neighbors,  who  all  knew  each  other, 
and,  having  nothing  else  to  do,  discussed  each  other's  affairs  with  an 
industry  which  often  bred  bitter  quarrels.  At  a  later  period  a  more 
general  introduction  of  family  weaving  and  spinning  served  at  once 
to  furnish  clothing  and  to  promote  domestic  peace." 

In  Upper  Canada  as  in  Lower  Canada,  the  pioneer's  life  was  one 
of  labor  and  privation.  Trees  had  to  be  felled  and  the  ground  cleared, 
first  for  the  cabin,  then  for  seeding.  All  the  buildings  were  of  logs. 
"The  cabins  were  commonly  one- roomed,  with  roofs  of  bark  stuffed 
with  moss  and  clay.  Chimneys  were  at  first  made  of  sticks  and  clay, 
later  of  stone  and  brick.  In  strange  contrast  to  the  crude  surroundings 
were  the  few  pieces  of  old  furniture,  the  tall  clock,  the  chairs,  and 
"secretaries"  which  some  of  the  Loyalists  had  brought  with  them 
from  their  former  homes.  Too  often  the  furniture  was  limited  to  a  bed 
made  of  four  poles  with  strips  of  bass  wood  bark  woven  between. 


Even  the  making  of  chairs  and  tables  was  postponed  until  the  "clear- 
ing" was  completed. 

1788  is  known  as  the  "Hungry  Year"  owing  to  the  failure  of  the 
harvest.  "Roots  of  all  kinds,  ground-nuts,  butternuts,  and  beechnuts 
w.ene  eagerly  sought.  Buds  of  basis  wood,  lambs-quarter,  pig- weed, 
Indian  cabbage,  and  other  weeds  were  common  diet.  Game  of  all 
kinds,  deer,  rabbit®  and  pigeons,  was  plentiful,  but  powder  and  shot 
were  very  scarce." 

To  add  to  these  discomforts  the  supply  of  clothing  was  scanty. 
For  some  time  after  his  arrival  the  Loyalist  gentleman  wore  the  fine 
raiment  of  more  prosperous  days,  the  frock  coat,  lined  with  velvet, 
white  satin  waistcoat,  black  satin  knee-breeches,  white  silk  stockings, 
and  silver-buckled  shoes.  These  soon  gave  place  to  humble,  home- 
made garments  made  of  coarse  linen.  The  poorer  people  dressed  in 
garments  of  deerskin. 

The  absence  of  schools  and  churches  was  the  most  serious  draw- 
back of  this  pioneer  age.  These  appeared  later  with  thicker  settle- 
ment and  better  roads.  Then  "frolics"  or  "bees"  for  chopping  and 
building  became  common,  and  later,  "husking"  and  "framing  bees." 
Venison,  turkey,  pies,  "johnny-cake,"  and  "pumpkin  cake"  were 
handled  with  dishes  and  spoons  made  of  wood,  which  gave  place  later 
to  pewter  utensils. 

According  to  the  Encyclopedia  Brittanica  "Voyageur"  is  "The 
Canadian  name  of  one  of  a  class  of  men  employed  by  the  North  West 
and  Hudson's  Bay  Companies  in  transporting  men  and  supplies,  and, 
in  general,  in  keeping  up  communication  between  their  various 
stations,  which,  was  done  exclusively  in  bark  canoes,  the  whole  region 
formerly  under  the  exclusive  control  of  these  companies  being  almost 
everywhere  accessible  by  water,  with  few  and  short  portages.  These 
men  were  nearly  always  French-Canadians  or  half-breeds." 

"Such  was  the  routine  of  our  journey,  the  day,  generally  speaking, 
being  divided  into  six  hours  of  rest  and  eighteen  of  labor.  This 
almost  incredible  toil  the  Voyageuns  bore  without  a  murmur,  and 
generally  with  such  a  hilarity  of  spirit  as  few  other  men  could  sustain 
for  a  single  forenoon" — so  writes  Governor  Simpson  in  "A  Journey 
Round  the  World." 

It  is  difficult  to  obtain  information  about  these  men.  The  follow- 
ing extracts  from  Harmon's  quaint  "Journal"  are  of  interest: 

La  Chine,  April,  1800 — "The  goods  intended  for  the  interiour  or 
upper  countries  are  here  put  on  board  of  canoes.  These  canoes,  which 
are  constructed  of  the  bark  of  the  birch  tree,  will  carry  a  burden  of 
three  and  a  half  or  four  tons  each ;  and  are  severally  manned  by  eight 
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or  nine  Canadians,  who  are  said  to  manage  them  with  greater  dexterity 
than  any  other  people." 

"The  whole  squadron,  which  consists  of  thirty  canoes,  is  divided 
into  three  brigades.  One  or  two  Guides  or  Pilots  are  attached  to  each 
brigade.  Their  business  is  to  point  out  the  best  course  up  and  down 
the  streams  and  through  the  lakes,  and  to  take  charge  of  the  canoes 
and  property  on  board.  They  attend  to  the  repairs  of  the  canoes, 
which  are  frequently  broken,  and  have  the  same  command  over  the 
men  attached  to  their  respective  brigades,  as  the  commander  of  a 
vessel  has  over  the  men  on  board.  The  Voyageurs,  as  the  men  are 
called,  have  many  of  the  customs  of  sailors ;  and  among  them  the 
following : 

"By  all  those  on  board  who  have  never  passed  certain  places,  they 
expect  to  be  treated  with  something  to  drink;  and  should  a  person 
refuse  to  comply  with  their  requisitions,  he  would  be  sure  of  being 
plunged  into  the  water,  which  they  profanely  call,  baptizing  him. 
To  avoid  such  a  disaster,  I  gave  the  people  of  my  canoe  a  few  bottles 
of  spirits  and  porter,  by  drinking  which  they  became  very  merry,  and 
exhibited  the  reverse  of  their  appearance  a  few  days  since,  when,  with 
heavy  hearts  and  weeping  eyes,  they  parted  from  their  relations." 

Chute  au  Blondeau. — "We  have  a  strong  head  wind.  But,  since 
yesterday  morning  we  have  come  nearly  sixty  miles,  and  have  passed 
two  rapids.  At  these  places,  most  of  the  property  was  taken  out  of 
the  canoes  and  carried  across  the  portages  on  the  backs  of  the 
people.  The  young  men,  who  have  never  been  in  the  Indian  countries, 
now  began  to  regret  that  they  had  enlisted  into  this  service,  which 
requires  them,  as  they  say,  to  carry  burdens  like  horses,  when,  by 
remaining  in  their  own  country,  they  might  have  labored  like  men." 

The  Three  Kettles. — "In  the  former  part  of  the  day,  we  passed  a 
beautiful  waterfall,  where  the  Eiviere  au  Eideau,  or  Curtain  Kiver, 
falls  into  this,  which  is  the  Ottawa  Kiver.  The  former  is  ten  or  twelve 
rods  wide,  and  the  water  falls  perpendicularly,  about  forty  feet,  pre- 
senting at  a  little  distance,  an  appearance  at  once  pleasing  and  grand." 

"The  Canadian  Voyageurs,  when  they  leave  one  stream  to  go  up 
or  down  another,  have  a  custom  of  pulling  off  their  hats,  and  making 
the  sign  of  the  cross,  upon  which  one  in  each  canoe,  or,  at  least,  in 
each  brigade,  repeats  a  short  prayer.  The  same  ceremonies  are 
observed  by  them  whenever  they  pass  a  place  where  anyone  has  been 
interred,  and  a  cross  has  been  erected.  Those,  therefore,  who  are  in 
the  habit  of  voyaging  this  way  are  obliged  to  say  their  prayers  more 
frequently  perhaps,  than  when  at  home;  for  at  almost  every  rapid 
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which  we  have  passed  since  we  left  Montreal,  we  have  seen  a  number 
of  crosses  erected;  and  at  one,  I  counted  no  less  than  thirty." 

The  life  of  the  voyageur,   like  that  of  the  pioneer,   was  one  of 
toil,  hardship,  and  privation,  but  may  we  not  say  of  them: 

"Hees  heart  was  young,  an  hees  heart  was  light 
"So  long  as  he's  leevin'  dere." 

ELIZABETH  M.  CLUFF. 

November,  1906. 


lUrfnne,  anb  Origin  of  it*  Canal. 


The  waterways  of  Canada,  leading  from  the  great  lakes  of  the 
interior,  outward  to  the  high  seas,  are  a  very  important  factor  in  the 
material  prosperity  of  Canada,  and  are,  therefore,  suitable  subjects  for 
the  consideration  and  study  of  this  Society.  In  their  developments, 
they  have  followed  the  march  of  progress  which  is  everywhere  evident 
in  our  country,  and  they  have  a  history  of  their  own,  which  is  most 
interesting  to  relate.  The  subject  of  this  paper,  "The  Origin  of  the 
Lachine  Canal,"  is*  a  most  fascinating  one.  It  brings  us  as  far  back 
as  Jacques  Cartier,  who,  in  1535,  in  his  second  voyage  to  Canada, 
was  the  first  intrepid  European  explorer  to  go  up  the  St.  Lawrence 
from  the  present  City  of  Montreal  as  far  as  the  rapids,  but  was  unable 
to  ascend  farther,  on  account  of  the  swiftness  of  the  current.  His 
first  project  on  his  third  voyage  in  1541  was  to  explore  the  "Sault," 
as-  it  was  afterwards  called.  Starting  with  a  single  launch,  manned 
by  double  the  ordinary  crew  of  oarsmen,  and  seeing  that  the  ascent 
could  not  be  made,  he  decided  to  proceed  by  land.  Directing  his  way 
along  a  beaten  path,  he  met  four  Indians  and  explained  to  them,  by 
signs,  his  desire  to  see  the  head  of  the  rapids.  The  braves  offered 
themselves,  but,  after  a  long  tramp,  they  told  Cartier  that  there  were 
other  rapids  'in  the  distance.  Whether  this  information  discouraged 
the  explorer,  we  cannot  say ;  the  records  only  tell  us  that  he  retraced 
his  steps  to  the  landing  place,  launched  his  boat  and  returned  to  his 
starting  point.  Cartier  never  again  visited  the  "Sault,"  and  sixty 
years  elapsed  before  France  again,  concerned  herself  about  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  her  rapids. 

In  1603  Champlain  arrived  in  the  country  with  the  intention  of 
establishing  a  colony.  On  June  4th  of  that  year,  accompanied  by 
Dupont  Grave,  he  determined  to  explore  the  big  rapid  which  was  made 
known  through  the  visit  of  Cartier.  The  following  July,  after  three 
miles  of  hard  rowing,  he  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  rapid,  where  he 
found  some  three  or  four  feet  of  water.  The  ascent  in  a  small  boat 
was  not  feasible,  and  desiring  to  explore  the  extent  of  the  rapid,  after 
the  example  of  Cartier,  he  proceeded  by  land  along  the  North  shore 
of  the  river  for  a  distance  of  three  miles,  which,  in  his  opinion,  was 
about  the  length  of  the  rapid.  Finding  he  could  go  no  further,  he 
went  back  to  his  boat.  On  his  return,  he  decided  to  lay  the  site  of  his 
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intended  settlement,  not  at  the  rapid,  which  he  named  "Sault  St. 
Louis,"  but  upon  a  spot  situated  six  miles  further  down,  at  the  foot  of 
"Mount  Royal,"  which  he  called  "Place  Royale,"  subsequently  known 
as  ' '  Point e-a-C allieres. ' ' 

In  1615  he  again  visited  the  "Sault,"  but  was  so  intent  upon  hie 
fur  traffic  with  the  Indians,  who  were  bringing  their  furs  from  their 
hunting  grounds  on  the  Ottawa  Eiver  and  the  region  of  the  Great 
Lakes,  that  he  did  not  make  any  further  attempt  to  ascend  the  rapid. 

In  1642  the  trading  post  at  the  foot  of  the  rapid  was  merely  a 
summer  rendezvous,  where  the  fur  traders  met  the  Indians,  from  the 
Ottawa. 

In  that  year  (1642)  Montreal  was  founded.  The  enterprise  was  a 
religious  one  and  undertaken  by  religious  gentlemen  of  France. 
Father  Olier,  better  known  as  the  founder  of  the  Sulpician  Order,  with 
his  colleagues,  planned  the  building  of  a  town  to  be  known  as  Ville 
Marie,  Maisonneuve  being  at  the  time  Governor. 

The  Sulpicians  became  Seigneurs  of  the  whole  island,  and  immed- 
iately proceeded  to  establish  settlements,  along  the  shores,  in  order  to 
be  informed  without  delay  of  any  threatened  attack  on  the  part  of  the 
Iroquois,  and  also  to  have  in  the  vicinity  a  sufficient  force  for  resist- 
ance, in  case  Ville  Marie  was-  attacked.  They  even  created  several 
"fiefs  nobles"  above  the  "Sault"  as  far  as  the  upper  extremity  of  the 
island.  Among  others,  one  was.  granted  to  a  young  Norman  full  of 
courage  and  ambition,  and  whom  I  ehall  introduce  as  the  first  Europ- 
ean inhabitant  of  Lachine  Robert,  Cavalier  de  La  Salle.  (Some  have 
called  him  Chevalier  de  La  Salle,  but  Mr.  Suite,  in  answering  one  of 
his  correspondents  as  to  de  La  Salle's  true  name,  says  that  de  La  Salle 
was  never  a  Chevalier,  and  that  his  name  was  Re"ne",  Robert  Cavalier, 
surnamed  La  Salle).  At  that  time  the  virgin  forest  completely  covered 
the  shores  and  there  was  no  trace  whatever  of  the  presence  of  man,  if 
you  except  the  footpath  along  the  river  followed  by  Champlain  when 
exploring  the  head  of  the  island.  He  occupied  his.  Seigniory  from 
1666  to  1669  and  called  it  "Seigniory  de  St.  Sulpice." 

Historians  have  differed  as  to  the  origin  of  the  name  "Lachine," 
some  claiming  that  it  was  given  by  Mr.  de  La  Salle.  This  is  improb- 
able, as  in  that  case  he  would  very  likely  have  given  the  same  name 
to  his  Seigniory,  which  he  called  "St.  Sulpice."  In  all  probability  the 
name  "Lachine"  was  derisively  given,  owing  to  the  failure  of  his 
expedition  in  1669,  when  in  search  of  China  a,nd  Japan.  Mr.  Dollier, 
in  his  "History  of  Montreal,"  attributes  the  new  name  to  the  unex- 
pected return  of  de  La  Salle's.  companions,  and  Jostel,  in  his  narratives 
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of  1668,  asserts  that  the  name  Lachine  arose  from  de  La  Salle's  pre- 
tensions that  he  would  discover  the  way  to  China. 

Several  forts  were  also  built  from  Ville  Marie  to  the  head  of  Lake 
St.  Louis.  De  La  Sallo  having  sold  his  Seigniory  to  Jean  Milot  when 
he  started  for  his  far-off  expedition,  the  task  fell  upon  the  latter  of 
carrying  out  the.  obligations  to  the  Sulpicians,  which  were  to  erect  a 
fort  and  mill  by  way  of  protection  to  the  settlers.  The  fort  was  first 
called  "Fort  Lachine."  After  the  locality  was  formed  into  a  parish  it 
was  called  "Fort  Eemy,"  after  the  name  of  the  first  priest. 

Other  forts  were  also  built — "Fort  Cuilleriee,"  "Fort  Eolland" 
and  "Fort  La  Presentation."  The  forts  of  Lachine  were  not  warlike 
posts,  able  to  resist  the  attacks  of  European  soldiers,  but  rather  trading 
posts  for  the  protection  of  the  merchants  and  a  refuge  for  the  colonists 
in  case  of  an  attack  from  the  Indians. 

The  project  of  binding  Montreal  and  Lachine  by  canal  dates  from 
the  beginning  of  the  colony. 

A  missionary  writes  in  1692  that  the  first  French  establishment  in 
the  St.  Lawrence  is  Lachine,  and  that  it  would  be  easy  to  make  a 
canal  there  by  means  of  the  river  St.  Pierre.  There  would  be,  he  Bays, 
very  little  ground  to  cut  in  order  to  make  a  passage  from  the  lake  to 
the  little  river  on  the  said  island,  and  by  removing  the  fallen  trees  its 
bed  would  be  deep  enough  to  float  bateaux  coming  down  from  above. 
The  young  colony,  however,  was  too  poor  to  build  a  canal  with  locks, 
to  overcome  the  considerable  fall  of  nine  miles  of  river,  from  Pointe-a- 
Callieres  to  Lachine. 

In  a  most  interesting  paper  read  in  Montreal  some  time  ago  by 
Mr.  Marceau,  ex-President  of  the  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  he  says 
it  had  been  his  good  fortune  to  peruse  some  of  the  old  manuscripts  of 
the  gentlemen  of  the  Seminary  of  St.  Sulpice,  and  to  find  in  them 
efforts  made  by  former  members  of  their  Order  to  overcome  the 
difficulties  of  navigation  between  Montreal  and  Lachine.  The  method 
of  navigation  at  that  time  was  by  canoes  and  was  exceedingly  danger- 
ous, many  portages  intervening  between  navigable  stretches,  and  even 
in  these  navigable  stretches  towing  had  to  be  resorted  to,  and  several 
accidents  had  occurred. 

In  the  year  1700  the  Superior  of  the  Sulpicians,  Mr.  Dollier  de 
Casson,  undertook  to  improve  the  little  river  St.  Pierre  and  make  it 
navigable  for  canoes  from  its  mouth  to  Lake  St.  Pierre,  and  also  to 
open  a  cut  from  the  lake  to  a  point  on  the  St.  Lawrence.  A  notarial 
contract  was  signed  between  the  contractor,  Gedeon  de  Catalogne,  and 
Mr.  Dollier  de  Casson,  for  the  excavation  of  a  canal  about  a  mile  in 
length,  twelve  feet  wide  at  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  varying  in 
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width  at  the  bottom  according  to  the  depth  of  cutting.  The  work 
began  in  1700,  and  in  the  following  year  the  contractor  failed,  after 
having  performed  the  greater  part  of  the  work,  which  was  left  in  this 
unfinished  condition  despite  all  the  efforts  of  the  Sulpicians  to  complete 

it. 

In  1708,  Louis  XIV.  ordered  plans  and  estimates  to  be  submitted 
to  him,  but  owing  to  the  condition  of  affairs  in  France  during  the  latter 
part  of  his  reign,  the  scheme  had  again  to  be  postponed. 

In  1714,  the  Sulpicians  completed  a  small  canal  from  Lachine  to 
river  and  lake  St.  Pierre,  as  they  possessed  several  farms  there,  one 
in  particular  called  St.  Gabriel,  with  a  two-story  stone  house,  (still 
standing,  although  abandoned).  At  the  end  of  the  domain  stood  two 
hydraulic  corn  mills,  supplied  by  the  water  of  the  little  St.  Pierre. 
(This  river  runs  today  beneath  the  Lachine  Canal  at  Cote  St.  Paul  and 
Verdun.  Lake  St.  Pierre  has  long  disappeared,  owing  to  the  work 
done  in  connection  with  the  Lachine  Canal.) 

In  1717,  Mr.  Chaussegros  de  Lery,  who  had  charge  of  all  the 
civil  engineering  and  military  works  of  Montreal,  reported  that  three- 
quarters  of  the  work  had  been  accomplished. 

In  1733,  the  same  engineer  made  a  complete  survey  and  prepared 
fresh  plans  and  estimates,  but  no  report  or  document  of  Mr.  de  Lery 'a 
is  on  record  in  the  documents  referred  to. 

Bellin's  map  shows  the  Lachine  Canal  as  completed,  whereas 
attempts  were  made  to  complete  it  only  on  one  or  two  occasions  m 
1700  and  1714. 

According  to  Mr.  de  Lery's  map,  this  canal  was  begun  bv  the 
Sulpicians,  who  abandoned  it,  owing  to  the  rock. 

A  small  map  shows  the  position  of  the  improved  waterway  at 
the  time  of  the  cession  of  Canada  to  Great  Britain  in  1763.  It  is 
designated  by  the  name  of  "Canal  de  la  Maurandiere, "  the  author  of 
the  map  being  under  the  impression  that  Mr.  de  la  M>aundiere,  one 
of  the  Pvoyal  Engineers  of  Ville  Marie,  had  completed  the  work  under- 
taken in  1700. 

The  literature  of  our  canal  system  is  in  a  very  rudimentary  state, 
as  regards  the  early  period;  in  the  meantime,  those  who  desire  to 
trace  their  origin  must  be  content  with  a  few  reports  and  letters  of 
the  Koyal  Engineers. 

The  late  Douglass  Brymner,  one  of  the  Dominion  Archivists,  says 
that  great  uncertainty  exists  as  to  the  dates  when  various  public  works 
were  constructed  in  Canada,  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  were  executed 
by  the  Imperial  Government,  and  that  on  this  account  no  record  exists 
m  our  Departments  in  Canada  to  throw  light  on  the  subject.*  It  is 
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certain,  however,  thai  these  canals  were  not  built  during  the  French 
regime,  for  Bougainville,  in  his  "Memoirs  of  New  France,"  1757, 
describes  the  passage  upwards,  speaking  of  the  frightful  rapids,  giving 
in  detail  the  names  of  the  places  passed,  describing  the  "Cascades," 
the  "Buieson,"  with  its  strong  currents  and  difficult  navigation  over 
the  whole  course,  the  portaging  at  various  points,  but  making  no  men- 
tion of  canals,  except  in  speaking  of  Lachine,  to  which  place  he  says 
a  canal  from  Montreal  had  long  been  spoken  of,  but  none  built.  It  ie 
clear,  that  situated  as  the  French  were  in  1757,  no  canal  could  have 
been  built  in  the  interval  before  the  conquest  in  1759  and  1760.  The 
positive  evidence  is  that  Colonel  Gother  Mann,  one  of  the  Royal 
Engineers,  in  his  report  of  the  state  of  the  canals,  dated  December 
24th,  1800,  says  that  they  were  built  in  1779  and  1783.  The  exact 
date  of  construction  can  be  settled  positively  by  the  letters  of  Captain 
Twiss,  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  under  whose  direction  the  works  were 
executed,  in  accordance  with  the  instruction  of  Haldimand,  then 
Governor-General  of  Canada,  who  designed  these  canals  for  facilitating 
the  transport  of  military  stores  and  munitions,  but  with  a  secondary 
object  of  assisting  the  merchants. 

It  is  surprising  that  in  1779  and  1783,  when  the  imperial  Govern- 
ment was  making  canals  at  the  "Cascades,"  the  "Cedars,"  and 
"Coteau  du  Lac,"  a  canal  at  Lachine  should  not  have  been  decided 
upon. 

In  Bouchette's  time,  1815,  and  down  to  1824,  passenger  traffic  be- 
tween Montreal  and  Toronto  was  carried  on  the  way  down  in  bateaux, 
barges  and  Durham  boats,  as  far  as  Lachine,  and,  going  up,  partly  by 
ordinary  vehicles  by  a  road,  called  the  Montreal  Road,  along  the  North 
shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  partly  by  bateaux  over  the  lakes. 
Beyond  Kingston,  recourse  was  generally  had  to  open  sailboats. 

I  read  in  Hopkins'  Encyclopedia  a  valuable  history  of  the  Lachine 
Canal,  prepared  by  Sir  John  Bourinot  in  1871.  He  says:  "The  La- 
chine  Canal  was  perhaps  the  greatest  piece  of  work  after  the 
conquest." 

A  bill  was  introduced  in  the  First  Parliament,  which,  however, 
did  not  pass,  as  the  resources  of  the  Province  were  not  considered 
equal  to  the  undertaking.  In  1815  the  exigencies  of  war  in  the  trans- 
port of  munitions  led  the  then  Governor,  Sir  George  Simpson,  to 
recommend  its  excavation,  and  an  Act  of  the  Legislature  was  passed, 
appropriating  £25,000  in  aid  of  its  construction.  Peace  followed,  and 
no  further  effort  was  made.  In  1819  a  joint  company  was  chartered 
and  stock  to  the  extent  of  £150,000  to  be  raised  by  £50  shares,  was 
authorized.  This  scheme  also  failed;  but  in  1821  an  Act  was  passed 
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by  consent,  that  the  subscribers  should  abandon  tiieir  rights  on 
receiving  back  their  money,  and  that  the  work  should  be  undertaken 
by  the  Province.  A  contribution  of  £10,000  was  made  by  the  Imperial 
Government,  on  condition  that  all  military  stores  toll  free. 

The  work  commenced  on  July  17th,  1821.  The  Hon.  John 
Richardson,  chairman  of  the  management  of  the  canal,  turned  the 
fi,rst  sod.  Thomas  Burnett  was  the  first  engineer.  The  contractors 
were  Bagg  &  White,  McKay  &  Redpath,  and  Phillips  &  White.  It 
was  opened  in  August,  1824.  The  canal  was  8  miles  718  yards  long, 
28  feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  48  feet  at  the  water  line,  with  5  feet  depth 
of  water  throughout.  The  locks,  seven  in  number,  were  100  feet  long, 
20  feet  wide,  and  of  sufficient  depth  to  allow  the  passage  of  vessels 
drawing  4£  feet  of  water.  In  1843  the  enlargement  of  the  canal  was 
commenced,  but  in  1844,  during  its  progress,  several  representations 
were  made  by  the  merchants'  to  hasten  the  work.  In  order  to  meet 
their  requirement's:  Locks  No.  1  and  2  were  deepened  to  16  feet,  water 
on  sills,  to  allow  the  passage  of  the  larger  vessels  to  enter  the  first 
basin,  when  visiting  Montreal  for  >some  days.  The  enlargement  of  the 
whole  canal  was  completed  in  the  Spring  of  1848,  but  it  was  not  till 
1882  that  the  canal  was  excavated  to  its  full  width — a  very  expensive 
undertaking,  as  the  cutting  was  through  Silurian  limestone  for  some 
distance  inland. 

The  first  steamer  between  Lachine  and  the  "Cascades"  ran  in 
1824.  In  1825  the  steamboat  "Lake  St.  Louis"  was  in  use  between 
the  two  places.  The  rapids  were  overcome  by  means  of  portaging  .'a 
coaches  drawn  by  four  or  six  horses. 

The  building  of  the  canals  may  be  divided  into  four  periods — from 
1779  to  1816,  from  1816  to  1844,  from  1844  to  1870,  and  from  1870 
to  1905. 

The  dimensions-  of  the  canal  at  present  are :  270  feet  long,  by  4-5 
feet  wide,  and  14  feet  deep. 

These  different  periods  marking  a  corresponding  development  of 
the  population  and  the  riches  of  the  country. 

What  changes  since  the  origin  of  this  canal  1  We  of  the  twentieth 
century  are  the  beneficiaries  of  the  persevering  labor  and  enlightened 
energy  of  the  first  se-ttlers  of  this  our  Canadian  home;  but  do  we  suffi- 
ciently appreciate  the  benefits  they  have  conferred  upon  us?  Has  it 
ever  occurred  to  us,  when  taking  one  of  the  palatial  steamers  of  the 
Richilieu  Company  and  travelling  with  every  comfort,  to  look  back 
upon  the  days  of  the  hardy  pioneers,  when  they  had  to  put  up  with 
such  discomfort  and  expose  themselves  to  such  dangers  ? 

It  is  well  for  us  to  go  back  to  the  early  days  of  Canada  in  order 
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to  appreciate  the  contrast  between  them  and  these  present  times  of 
luxury  and  ease.  A  etudy  of  the  early  days  will  make  our  country  and 
our  travels  much  more  interesting  for  us,  as  was  well  remarked  by 
one  of  the  members  of  this  Society  at  our  last  meeting. 

To  illustrate,  let  us  go  over  these  nine  miles  from  Montreal  to 
Lachine. 

Leaving  Montreal  Basin  in  one  of  those  magnificent  steamers  ply- 
ing between  Montreal  and  the  Great  Lakes,  you  pass  through  those 
five  great  locks,  which  are  triumphs  of  engineering  skill,  and  Bee  on 
either  side,  as  you  ascend,  the  numerous  industrial  concerns  which 
indicate  the  present  prosperity  and  ceaseless  activity  of  this  Canada 
of  ouns,  as  well  as  the  beautiful  residences  which  replace  the  hut  of 
the  white  man  and  the  wigwam  of  the  Indian. 

Going  through,  you  will  observe  at  a  distance  the  old  stone  house, 
still  standing  on  the  very  spot  where  the  Sulpicians  completed  their 
first  canal  in  1714. 

A  little  further  up,  on  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  near  the  entrance 
to  the  old  aqueduct,  on  the  slope  of  the  hill,  just  before  reaching  the 
"King's  Post,"  was  built  "Fort  Cuilleriee"  in  1676.  This  "King's 
Post"  was  built  by  the  British  Government  at  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  It  consisted  of  a  powder  magazine,  barracks, 
sheds  and  stores,  traces  of  which  still  remain  on  the  Lower  Lachine 
Eoad.  , 

As  we  advance  we  come  to  where  de  La  Salle's  wooden  homestead 
stood,  de  La  Salle's  seigniory  being  where  today  the  novitiate  of  the 
Oblate  Fathers  is  erected,  in  close  proximity  to  the  C.P.R.  bridge, 
which  crosses  the  river  to  Caughnawaga  at  that  very  point. 

About  two  hundred  yards  West  of  the  toll  gate,  near  the  lock,  a 
two-story  stone  house  still  stands.  Under  its  roof,  in  the  year  1804, 
the  Irish  poet,  Thomas  Moore,  was  entertained  on  his  visit  to  Canada. 
While  there  he  composed  the  "Woodpecker,"  the  incident  therein 
referred  to  having  occurred  between  the  house  and  where  is  now  situ- 
ated the  old  canal. 

Nearing  Lachine  and  on  the  spot  where  the  handsome  convent  of 
the  Sisters  of  St.  Annes  now  is,  once  stood  the  residence  of  Sir  George 
Simpson,  who  was  the  controlling  spirit  of  the  fur  trade  in  the  North- 
West.  It  was  here  that  in  August,  1860,  he  entertained  His  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  (today  our  beloved  King.) 

Near  the  wharf  there  was  built  in  1670  "Fort  Rolland,"  and  a 
little  further  West,  in  1668,  "Fort  La  Presentation,"  near  the  spot 
where  today  stands  the  Church  of  England  at  Dorval. 
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We  have  reached  Lachine,  which  is  an  important  town,  with 
handsome  residences,  several  beautiful  churches,  religious  institutions, 
and  large  manufactures,  including  the  Dominion  Bridge  Company,  also 
the  Dominion  Wire  Company.  Still,  this  pretty  town,  with  all  its 
charms,  cannot  prevent  one's  thoughts  from  drifting  back  to  the  daye 
of  the  massacre,  when  during  the  night  of  the  4th  of  August,  1689, 
fifteen  hundred  Iroquois  crossed  Lake  St.  Louis,  within  a  few  feet  of 
"Fort  La  Presentation."  Not  daring  to  attack  the  fort,  they  silently 
landed  on  the  Lachine  shore,  setting  fire  to  every  house,  killing  men, 
women  and  children,  and  making  others  endure  all  the  atrocities 
which  the  fierce  instinct  of  the  Iroquois  knew  so  well  how  to  apply. 

We  have  now  come  to  the  end  of  our  journey,  which,  let  me 
presume  to  hope,  has  possessed  a  little  interest  for  the  members  of 
this  Society. 

Great  indeed  have  been  the  changes  from  the  past.  Gone  are  the 
war  canoes  of  the  Indian;  gone  are  the  thatched  roofs  of  the  early 
settlers,  as  well  as  their  sufferings  and  privations,  and  that  we  have 
fallen  upon  more  peaceful  and  better  times.  May  we  still  continue  to 
enjoy  this  prosperity  and  peace  under  the  British  flag,  which  is,  every- 
where, the  symbol  of  liberty,  law  and  order. 

COBDELIA  E.  BHEAUME. 


The  writer  desires  to  tender  her  sincere  thanks  to  the  Hon.  Judge  Girouard, 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  for  allowing  her  to  take  from  his  valuable  history,  "Lake 
St.  Louis"  and  "Supplement,"  the  most  interesting  information  in  this  paper. 

February  8th,  1907. 


Canal. 


To  understand  the  importance  oi  our  present  great  system  of  St. 
Lawrence  canals,  I  have  endeavored  to  trace  through  history  the 
increasing  utility  of  the  St.  Lawrence  route,  and  have  also  endeavoured 
to  give  a  slight  historical  sequence  of  events  relating  to  the  St.  Law- 
rence rapids. 

Aeons  ago  as  an  island  lying  in  a  tepid  waste  of  waters  was  the 
north-eastern  part  of  North  America.  The  expanse  of  Labrador,  the 
Laurentian  Hills,  the  rugged  wilderness  bounded  by  Hudson's  Bay 
and  Lakes  Huron  and  Superior,  and  a  strip  running  northward  to  the 
Mackenzie  and  Arctic  Ocean,  and  north-eastwards,  was  a  rocky  bar- 
renness of  land. ,  These  were  the  archaen  rocks,  the  oldest  in  the  world, 
the  backbone  of  the  western  hemisphere.  Thus  here  we  find  traces  of 
the  oldest  civilizations  although  involved  in  myth  and  legend.  We  find 
them  in  the  queer-shaped  hill  of  the  "Mound  Builders,"  in  the  Chinese 
legend  of  "Fusang"  or  Mexico,  and  then  in  the  "sagas"  of  the  Norse, 
which  tell  that  Lief  and  Ericson  and  Thoraldson  visited  the  eastern 
coast  of  Canada,  although  now  no  longer  regarded  as  mere  legend.  In 
our  own  Indians  we  trace  the  Mongolian. 

Then  came  many  explorers,  to  the  south  of  North  America,  Co- 
lumbus and  others  of  great  fame.  But  the  Cabots,  under  charter  from 
Henry  VII.  first  discovered  what  is  now  Canada.  Following  the 
Cabots  came  the  Portugese  Cortereal  in  1500,  Denis  of  Honfleur  in 
1506,  and  Verrazzano  in  1524,  who  annexed  the  territory  from  Caro- 
lina to  the  Gulf  of  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  crown  of  France.  In  1534 
comes  Jacques  Cartier,  penetrating  farther  than  any.  He  made  three 
successive  voyages  to  Canada,  penetrating  to  Stadacona  (now  Quebec) 
and  Hochelaga  (Montreal).  It  was  on  his  second  voyage,  that  from 
the  mountain  which  he  called  Mount  Boyal,  he  saw  the  rapids  stretch- 
ing away  to  the  westward,  and  the  Ottawa,  the  pathway  of  the 
Indians.  On  his  third  voyage  on  September  7th,  1541,  an  expedition 
was  made  up  the  St.  Louis  and  other  rapids  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  the 
first  visit  by  the  "pale  faces."  Thus  Cartier  has  written  of  these 
rapids  and  their  dangers  and  toils:  "We  took  counsel  to  go  as  far  as 
possible  with  one  of  the  boats  and  the  other  should  remain  there  until 
we  returned,  so  we  doubled  the  men  in  the  boat  so  as  to  beat  against 
the  current  of  the  said  rapid.  And  after  we  had  got  far  from  our  boat, 
we  found  bad  bottom  and  large  rocks,  and  so  great  a  current  of  water 
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that  it  was  not  possible  to  pass  beyond  with  one  boat."  It  was  then 
decided  to  go  ashore  and  to  follow  up  the  bank  to  learn  the  extent  of 
the  rapids,  finding  a  beaten  path  which  the  natives  had  passed  in  the 
journeyings  up  and  down  the  river  carrying  their  canoes.  This  is  from 
"The  Jesuit  Eelations,"  a  quotation  in  the  "St.  Lawrence,"  a  most 
interesting  book. 

In  1599  Chauvin  and  Champlain  both  visited  the  St.  Lawrence. 
Champlain  came  from  the  Biscay  an  Coast  and  reached  Canada  in 
May,  1603.  It  was  in  1611  that  he  explored  the  "Grand  Sault," 
which  Cartier  had  previously  done.  In  1611  he  ascended  the  Ottawa, 
hoping  to  find  a  passage  to  the  Northern  Sea.  Though  they  found 
that  unattainable,  it  opened  up  the  country  to  the  French,  and 
showed  them  the  direct  route  to  the  west  as  traversed  by  the  Indians. 

Champlain  was  at  the  Sault  St.  Louis  when  the  Hurons  sent  to 
ask  him  to  aid  them  against  the  dreaded  Iroquois.  He  proceeded  with 
them  up  the  Ottawa,  crossed  Lake  Nipissing,  followed  the  French 
river  to  the  Georgian  Bay,  from  there  to  Lake  Huron,  and  then  through 
Lake  Simcoe  by  the  channel  of  the  Trent  to<  Lake  Ontario.  This 
"fresh  water  sea,"  as  he  called  it,  was  thus  discovered  by  Champlain 
in  1615.  On  the  east  shore  of  Lake  Simcoe,  a  short  distance  up  the 
beautiful  little  Talbot  river,  " Champlain 's  Landing"  is  still  pointed 
out,  and  farther  on,  leading  from  it,  "the  portage  road."  The  Trent 
canal  closely  follows  Champlain 's  trail.  Though  the  Hurons  had 
promised  to  take  the  great  explorer  back  to  St.  Louis  Grand  Sault  by 
the  rapids  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  they  made  one  excuse  after  another 
and  failed  to  do  so.  He  was  forced  to  winter  in  the  Huron  villages 
and  in  the  spring  to  return  by  the  route  he  had  come.  This  great  man 
died  in  his  city  of  Quebec  in  1635.  Next  the  St.  Lawrence  figures  in 
history  in  the  escape  of  the  Onondaga  mission  from  amongst  tba 
Iroquois.  Plow  they  slipped  away  by  night  under  the  leadership  of 
the  brave  Dupuy,  up  the  Oswego  river  through  the  ice  (which  being 
then  in  March  and  therefore  thin)  in  their  flat-bottomed  boats,  leaving 
far  behind  the  drunken  Indians,  and  then  the  terrible  perils  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  rapids,  these  are  only  ,a  few  of  the  heroic  deeds  and  terrible 
perils  of  our  pioneers:  About  1654  DeCourcelles  braved  the  perils  of  the 
rapids  between  Montreal  and  Lake  Ontario,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
Iroquois  carrying  the  fur  trade  away  from  the  St.  Lawrence,  as  they 
were  attempting  to  do,  thus  setting  an  example  that  the  upper  country 
was  attainable  by  this  water-way.  He  was  successful  in  his  journey 
and  with  the  Iroquois,  but  his  health  suffered  from  his  great  exertions. 
Fort  Cataraqui,  afterwards  Fort  Frontenac,  where  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  Lake  Ontario  join,  was  the  upper  gateway  to  the  rapids,  ancl  as 
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after  its  construction  this  route  became  more  frequented,  the  dangers 
of  navigation  were  more  noticeable.  The  fur  trader  and  explorer  Joliet, 
1673,  after  his  successful  return  from  the  discovery  of  the  Mississippi, 
in  company  with  the  Missionary  Marquette,  lost  all  his  papers  in  the 
rapids  above  Montreal  and  had  to  report  from  memory.  Most  famous 
of  all  the  explorers  was  La  Salle.  From  his  Seigneury  at  Lachine,  he 
voyaged  up  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Lake  Ontario.  Here  at  Fort  Catar- 
aqui,  with  the  sanction  of  his  friend,  Governor  Frontenac,  he  built  a 
stone  fort,  calling  it  Fort  Frontenac.  The  gate  still  stands,  a  well- 
built  picturesque  gateway  bearing  the  name  of  La  Salle  and  the  date. 
It  is  now  the  gate  of  the  "Tete  Du  Pont"  barracks,  Kingston. 

Away  back  in  history,  the  dim  beginning  of  the  war  between  New 
France  and  New  England  was  the  rivalry  of  the  trade  routes,  the 
jealousies  of  the  far  trade,  the  endeavour  on  the  one  hand  to  turn  the 
trade  of  the  northern  and  western  from  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Hudson, 
and  on  the  other  to  prevent  it.  This  rivalry  of  the  two  trade  routes, 
the  St.  Lawrence  river  versus  the  Erie  and  Hudson,  is  active  and 
energetic  to  this  day. 

The  great  explorers  of  the  time  were  the  Jesuits,  and  from  the 
"Relations  de<s  Je"suites"  are  the  following  interesting  extracts  from  a 
letter  of  one  of  them,  bearing  on  the  dangers  of  the  St.  Lawrence : 

"What  detracts  from  this  river's  utility  are  the  waterfalls  and  rapids,  extending 
nearly  40  leagues,  that  is  from  Montreal  to  the  mouth  of  Lake  Ontario,  there  being 
only  the  two  lakes  I  have  mentioned  (Lake  St.  Francis  and  Lake  St.  Louis)  where 
navigation  is  easy.  In  ascending  these  rapids  it  is  often  necessary  to  alight  from 
the  canoe  and  walk  in  the  river,  whose  waters  are  rather  low  in  such  places, 
especially  near  the  banks.  The  canoe  is  grasped  with  the  hand  and  dragged  behind, 
two  men  usually  sufficing  for  this.  Occasionally  one  is  obliged  to  run  it  ashore,  and 
carry  it  for  some  time,  one  man  in  front  and  the  other  behind,  the  first  bearing  one 
end  of  the  canoe  on  his  right  shoulder,  and  the  second  the  other  end  on  his  left.  . 
.  .  It  is  necessary  to  land  and  carry  all  the  baggage  through  the  woods  or  over 
high  and  troublesome  rocks,  as  well  as  the  canoes  themselves.  This  is  not  done 
without  much  work;  for  there  are  portages  of  one,  two  and  three  leagues,  and  for 
each  several  trips  must  be  made,  no  matter  how  few  packages  one  has.  I  kept  count 
of  the  number  of  portages  and  found  that  we  carried  our  canoes  thirty-five  times 
and  dragged  them  at  least  fifty.  I  sometimes  took  a  hand  in  helping  my  savages, 
but  the  bottom  of  the  river  is  so  full  of  stones  that  I  could  not  walk  along,  being 
barefooted."  The  same  writer  further  says,  "to  conciliate  the  savages  you  must  be 
careful  never  to  make  them  wait  for  you  in  embarking.  You  must  provide  yourself 
with  a  tinder  box  or  a  burning  mirror,  or  with  both,  to  furnish  them  fire  in  the  day 
time  and  to  light  their  pipes,  and  in  the  evening  when  they  have  to  encamp,  these 
little  serivces  win  their  hearts.  You  must  try  and  eat  at  daybreak,  unless  you  can 
take  your  meal  with  you  in  the  canoe;  for  the  day  is  very  long  if  you  have  to  pass  it 
without  eating.  The  barbarians  eat  only  at  sunrise  and  sunset  when  they  are  on  their 
journeys.  .  .  .  To  be  properly  dressed  you  must  have  your  feet  and  legs  bare ; 

while  crossing  the  rapids  you  can  wear  your  shoes,  even  your  leggings It 

is  not  well  to  ask  any  questions,  nor  should  you  yield  to  your  desire  to  learn  their 
language.  .  .  .  Each  one  should  try  at  the  portages  to  carry  some  little  thing, 
according  to  his  strength;  however  little  one  carries  it  greatly  pleases  the  savages,  if 
it  be  only  a  kettle.  ...  Be  careful  not  to  annoy  in  the  canoe  with  your  hat;  it 
would  be  better  to  take  your  night  cap;  there  is  no  impropriety  among  the  savages." 
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Amongst  the  many  facts  of  interest  and  importance  pertaining  to 
this  dangerous  route  the  difficulty  has  been  to  condense  such  a  multi- 
tude of  interesting  deeds  and  to  choose  those  more  nearly  bearing  on 
my  subject.  Until  now  I  have  taken  from  Roberts'  and  Bryce's 
histories  and  the  extracts  from  the  "Jesuit  Relations";  later  from  the 
two  former  histories  and  also  from  Garneau'-s  and  Kingsford's  and 
from  Marceau's  Early  Canals,  also  out  of  a  little  old  French  book  I 
consulted  for  the  old  families  of  ftfhe  Soulainges.  We  see  that  with  the 
establishment  of  Fort  Frontenac  the  St.  Lawrence  becomes  the  high- 
way from  Lake  Ontario  to  Montreal,  tnough  the  navigation  of  its  rush- 
ing, hurling  waters  is  beset  with  perils  and  dangers.  In  the  struggles 
between  France  and  England  for  the  possession  of  the  Great  Lakes, 
the  St.  Lawrence  hinders  as  well  as  helps. 

After  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1713,  Acadia,  Newfoundland  and 
Hudson's  Bay  territory  were  ceded  to  Britain,  but  Cape  Breton,  the 
great  inland  lakes,  and  the  two  vast  waterways,  the  Mississippi  and 
the  great  St.  Lawrence,  remained  to  the  French.  When  war  was  form- 
ally declared  between  England  and  France,  Monte  aim  was  sent  out  with 
reinforcements  in  1756.  He  endeavoured  first  to  secure  the  neutrality 
of  the  Iroquois  during  the  war.  The  capture  of  Fort  Oswego  was 
resolved  upon,  partly  to  please  the  Iroquois,  and  partly  as  it  interfered 
with  the  St.  Lawrence  route  to  Lake  Ontario,  and  also  was  a  menace 
to  Fort  Frontenac.  But  Montcalm  viewed  the  undertaking  with  dis- 
quietude. From  part  of  a  letter  he  wrote  after  the  capture  of  Oswego, 
one  notes  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered.  He  writes: 

"The  object  which  is  in  my  view  by  my  passage  to  Frontenac  appears  to  me 
possible  enough  in  a  military  sense,  if  all  the  details  be  well  combined,  but  I  shall 
set  out  to  effect  it  without  being  assured  or  convinced.  There  are  no  routes  other 
than  rivers  full  of  rapids  and  cataracts,  or  lakes  to  navigate  so  storm-vexed  as  to 
be  often  impassable  by  batteaux." 

In  August,  1760,  General  Amherst  descended  the  river,  to  bar  the 
way  for  the  French  as  they  intended  to  retreat  to  Detroit  and  from 
thence  to  Louisiana.  The  passage  of  the  rapids  was  dangerous  in 
the  extreme;  while  attempting  to  navigate  "The  Cedars"  he  lost  64 
barges  and  88  men,  but  driving  La  Corne  and  his  900  men  before  him 
he  arrived  at  Lachine  and  proceeded  to  invest  Montreal.  And  the  case 
of  the  French  was  desperate  when  Montreal  also  capitulated  Sept.  8th, 
1760,  Quebec  having  fallen. 

In  the  war  of  the  Independence,  the  St.  Lawrence  rapids  play  a 
much  more  important  part  than  heretofore  in  history.  The  siege  of 
Quebec  by  the  Congress  troops  under  Arnold,  having  been  relieved  by 
the  arrival  of  the  British  ships,  a  few  weeks  later  a  band  of  Regulars 
and  Indians  descending  the  rapids  from  Schenectady  and  other  western 
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forts  to  help  in  the  defence  of  Canada,  fought  and  defeated  a  body  of 
Americans  (400  in  number)  at  "The  Cedars"  on  the  St.  Lawrence  in 
May,  1776.  This  party  of  Canadians  under  Foster  left  Ogdensburg, 
then  Oswegatchie,  to  descend  the  St.  Lawrence.  They  encamped  on 
May  16th  at  the  western  end  of  Lake  St.  Francis,  then  they  heard  of  a 
strong  force  of  the  enemy  posted  at  "The  Cedars."  Next  they  pitched 
camp  at  River  Beaudette  and  there  received  intelligence  that  the  Con- 
gress troops  had  been  drived  from  before  Quebec  and  Montgomery 
slain.  This  put  heart  into  the  Indians.  When  the  little  force  arrived 
at  the  head  of  the  Coteau  rapids,  they  divided,  some  fearing  to  descend 
them  so  late  at  night.  They  rejoined  forces  in  the  morning  at  the  fort, 
in  the  quiet  waters  below.  They  voyaged  to  within  three  miles  of 
"The  Cedars,"  where,  placing  their  canoes  and  batteaux  in  safety, they 
landed.  The  main  body  advanced  towards  "The  Cedars,"  the  Indians 
going  forward  to  scout.  The  post  of  Major  Butterfield  with  a  strong 
body  of  300  Americans  was  at  the  Cedars,  overlooking  the  rapids  of 
that  name  between  Lake  St.  Francis  and  Lake  St.  Louis.  Foster  de- 
manded an  immediate  surrender,  and  pointed  out  that  with  his  limited 
number  of  regulars  he  might  not  be  able  to  control  his  Indians  if  it 
was  refused.  Butterfield  asked  to  be  allowed  to  march  out  with  their 
arms.  This  was  denied  and  the  fight  began.  Word  came  that  at 
Quinze  Chines,  now  Vaudreuil,  American  reinforcements  had  arrived 
under  Major  Sherburne  (Quinze  Chenes  was  the  name  of  a  little  river 
which  flowed  by  the  old  manor  house  of  Vaudreuil;  it  has  become 
Quinze  Chiens,  and  now  is  the  name  of  the  Vaudreuil  road,  which  in 
my  humble  opinion  is  more  appropriate,  though  Quinze  is  too  small  n 
number). 

De  Montigny  was  ordered  with  thirty  French-Canadian  to  harass 
and  intercept  Sherburne.  In  the  meanwhile  Butterfield  surrendered 
and  Foster,  though  with  difficulty,  prevented  the  Indians  from  in  any 
way  ill-treating  the  prisoners.  Kingsford  lays  great  stress  on  this,  as 
the  Americans  had  reported  that  the  prisoners  were  cruelly  treated  and 
some  murdered.  But  the  historian  asserts  that  there  was  no  cruelty 
and  that  they  were  treated  with  kindness.  I  have  condensed  the 
account  of  the  above  fight  from  Kingsford 's  fuller  details.  The  follow- 
ing information  is  also  culled  from  him.  Another  body  of  the  Congress 
troops  coming  to  relieve  Butterfield  were  encountered  by  De  Lorimer ; 
they  surrendered  themselves  to  the  latter  after  a  brief  struggle.  On 
the  21st,  Foster  marched  from  The  Cedars  with  his  prisoners  to  Quinze 
Chines,  crossed  the  Ottawa,  and  deposited  them  in  security  at  St. 
Anne's  and  the  Two  Mountains.  Returning  to  Quinze  Chinee  he  for- 
tified himself  at  the  post  here.  Later  Arnold  essayed  to  attack  him, 
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but  the  stronghold  appeared  too  formidable  and  his  baggage  was  de- 
layed by  the  rapids  at  He  Ferret,  so  the  attack  came  to  nothing.  This 
was  during  Sir  Guy  Carle  ton's  good  governorship.  He  resigned  in 
1777,  and  was  succeeded  by  General  Haldimand,  a  harsh,  stern  man, 
but  one  who  did  much  for  Canada.  Under  his  administration  the 
citidal  at  Quebec  was  designed,  the  gardens  at  Quebec  laid  out  and  the 
chateau  of  St.  Louis  constructed.  He  caused  to  be  constructed  the 
first  canals  in  Canada,  not  only  first  in  Canada,  but  first  in  America. 
In  1779  the  small  quartette  of  canals  to  overcome  the  rapids  of  the 
St.  Lawrence — the  Coteau,  Cedars,  Split  Eock,  and  Cascades — were 
begun.  They  were  used  until  the  opening  of  the  Beauharnois  in  1845. 
Haldimand  wished  to  improve  the  navigation  to  Carleton  Island  which 
he  had  fortified.  It  commanded  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Lake 
Ontario,  and  the  approaches  to  the  St.  Lawrence.  Kingsford  says  that 
passengers  in  that  day  travelled  by  canoes,  which  were  easy  to  carry 
at  the  portages,  the  heavy  merchandise,  etc.,  being  transported  by 
batteaux, — sturdy  boats,  measuring  eighteen  to  twenty  feet  in  length, 
with  six  feet  in  breadth,  drawing  two  feet  of  water,  and  capable  of 
carrying  three  tons.  Later  a  Durham  boat  came  into  service,  but  not 
until  after  1812 ;  they  were  first  used  in  the  American  navy.  It  wad  a 
flat  bottomed  boat  decked  in,  round  bow,  and  having  a  keel  and  centre- 
board. But  before  the  advent  of  the  Durham  boat  the  mode  of  travel 
was  by  canoes  or  batteaux.  The  freight  was  carted  to  Lachine,  then 
it  was  packed  on  the  batteaux  waiting  to  receive  it;  they  voyaged 
several  batteaux  together,  the  crews  giving  mutual  aid  in  places  od: 
danger.  Where  the  current  proved  too  swift,  the  men  would  land, 
and  tow  the  boats  by  rope  up  the  fast  water  or  rapids,  one  or  two  men 
remaining  on  board  to  guide  the  boat.  The  batteaux  were  sharp  at 
each  end  and  curved  upwards;  they  were  also  flat-bottomed,  probably 
like  the  lumber  boats  on  the  Ottawa  of  today.  The  crew  was  generally 
five  in  number,  one  to  steer,  four  to  row.  At  times  when  the  wind  was 
favourable  they  used  a  square  sail — at  nightfall  they  pushed  ashore 
and  camped.  The  Durham  boat  after  1812  supplanted  the  batteaux 
and  was  used  until  the  Beauharnois.  canal  was  opened  for  traffic. 

The  first  of  the  little  old  canals  was  at  Coteau  du  Lac,  the  earlier 
canal  hugged  the  shore.  Though  considerably  grass-grown,  it  is  still 
noticeable.  Formerly  it  had  three  locks,  with  a  width  of  six  feet  at 
the  gates.  In  1801  it  was  enlarged  to  nine  feet  six  inches.  The  low- 
est canal  was  a  little  above  Cascades  Point,  to  allow  canoes  and  bat- 
fceaux  to  pass  "La  Fancille,"  "The  Scythe."  Here,  as  now,  the  river 
takes  a  sharp  curve  and  the  waters  plunge  and  swirl  over  their  rocky 
bed  between  the  curving  shore-  of  the  point  and  the  little  wooded 
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island.  This  canal  had  one  lock,  and  in  extent  was  400  feet.  The  next 
of  the  quartette  of  canals  was  at  the  Trou  du  Moulin,  near  a,n  old 
strongly-built  mill,  now  in  ruins  but  most  picturesque.  It  formerly 
belonged  to  the  Baron  de  Longeuil,  one  of  tlhe  old  distinguished 
families  of  the  Soulanges.  This  canal  was  a  cut  of  200  feet  and  had 
no  locks;  it  was  cut  through  a  jutting  rock,  or  the  bed  of  the  river. 
Then  came  one  to  overcome  the  difficulties  of  the  "Split  Rock"  rapids. 
Two  huge  boulders  jut  out  into  the  swirling,  hurling  rapids  and  here 
is  a  lock  built  between  them.  The  iron  is  still  penetrating  these  rocks, 
but  it  looks  small  and  inadequate  to  our  eyes* — and  one  realizes  the 
dangers  the  brave  boatman  had  to  contend  with  in  the  rapids  to  attain 
even  that  slight  aid  to  navigation.  The  mcst  important  was  at  Coteau 
du  Lac,  which  I  have  already  described.  It  passed  close  by  the  old 
English  fort.  The  four  canals  made  a  total  length  of  1,700  feet  and 
five  locks.  They  were  begun  in  1779  and  completed  in  1783  under 
Captain  Twiss,  a  name  with  which  we  also  associate  our  first  clocks. 
Many  of  the  records  of  the  Royal  Engineers  are  to  be  found  at  the 
Archives. 

Before  many  yeans  had  passed  the  ice  shove  of  every  spring  so 
damaged  the  lower  canal  locks  that  a  remedy  had  to  be  found.  Colonel 
Gother  Mann,  R.E.,  proposed  enlarging  the  opening  of  the  gates  of 
the  locks  at  Coteau  du  Lac  and  Split  Rock  from  6  feet  6  inches  and 
giving  them  a  greater  depth  of  1  foot  6  inches — he  also  proposed  to 
replace  the  canals  of  the  "Trou  du  Moulin"  and  the  "Fancille"  by  one 
canal.  This  took  four  years,  and  was  only  accomplished  in  1805.  This 
information  is  from  Marceau's  report  at  the  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. 
That  canal  is  still  to  be  seen,  and  it  seems  incredible  that  it  could  be 
of  much  service,  so  small  and  insignificant  does  it  appear,  with  its  tiny 
locks,  and  little  wooden  gates,  no  larger  than  many  a  farm-yard  gate. 
Standing  by  the  edge  of  the  primitive  canal  and  watching  the  bul- 
rushes and  wild  spirea  nodding  in  the  summer  breeze,  one  is  trans- 
ported into  such  an  old  and  peaceful  world  as  one  thinks  of  the 
picturesque  "'batteaux"  with  their  barrels  of  flour,  sugar  and  other 
general  merchandise,  passing  from  the  great  dangers  and  toils  of  the 
foaming  turbulence  of  the  "La  Fancille"  to  "this  haven  where  they 
would  be. "  Then — a  thundering  booming  of  a  lake  propeller  or  "ocean 
tramp"  recalls  one  to  present  times,  and  there. — not  many  yards  away, 
and  crossing  this  old-time  moat,  is  the  Soulanges,  one  of  the  finest 
canals  of  the  day.  Instead  of  1,700  feet  we  have  fourteen  miles,  and 
instead  of  a  depth  of  four  feet  we  have  sixteen  feet.  Fourteen  miles  of 
a  beautiful  artificial  water-way,  swiftly  curving  as  the  river  curves, 
running  through  a  flat  checker-board  country,  with  anon  a  beautiful 
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peep  of  a  mignificent  river,  of  glorious  rapids  and  the  distant  Adiron- 
dacke. 

But  to  go  back  to  the  time  of  our  earliest  canals,  it  was  in  1784 
that  a  band  of  the  U.E.  Loyalists,  whom  many  of  us  proudly  claim 
as  ancestors,  struggling  up  this  St.  Lawrence  from  Sorel,  met  with 
such  difficulties  in  the  rapids.  At  the  "Cedars"  and  "Long  Sault" 
they  were  compelled  to  land  and  tow  their  clumsy  flat-bottomed  boats, 
heavy  laden,  up  the  shallow  waters. 

In  reference  to  our  first  canal,  looking  over  some  old  letters  of 
the  Hon.  Eichard  Cartwright,  I -find  the  following: 

"To  His  Excellency  General  Hunter,  Kingston,  24th  Oct.,  1801.  ...  A  large 
portion  of  these  articles  have  been  transported  to  Montreal  on  rafts  of  boards  and 
timber  and  scows,  for  the  boats  which  transport  the  merchandise,  which  we 
require,  no  longer  suffice  for  the  export  of  articles  of  such  comparatively  great  bulk 
and  little  value.  Of  these  two  modes  of  transport,  that  by  scows  will  be  in  future 
preferred.  .  .  .  These  scows  have  carried  to  Montreal,  and  of  course  could  carry 
to  Quebec,  from  300  to  400  each,  and  might  have  taken  100  more  as  far  as  Lachine: 
but  the  water  having  been  higher  than  usual  this  summer,  has  made  the  passage  of 
the  Lachine  rapids  more  easy  than  is  to  be  expected  in  common  seasons.  These 
rapids  have  been  found  the  principal  if  not  the  only  material  obstruction  in  the 

river  to  the   safe   and  easy  conveyance   of  our   produce  to   Lower   Canada 

The  improvement  of  the  canals  will  do  much  for  the  transport  up,  but  the  transport 
down  is  an  object  equally  important,  and  in  this  the  canals  are  of  no  service." 

This  letter  is  signed  Eichard  Cartwright. 

Then  comes  a  letter  from  His  Excellency  General  Hunter.  It  is 
as  follows : 

"Quebec,  24th  Nov.,  1801. 

"I  lost  no  time  upon  the  receipt  of  your  letter  in  ordering  a  careful  examination 
of  the  Lachine  rapids  by  Captain  Bruyere,  Royal  Engineers,  assisted  by  two  of  the 
best  pilots,  on  the  communication  between  Lachine  and  Montreal.  A  copy  of 
Captain  Bruyere's  report  to  Colonel  Mann  upon  the  subject  I  enclose  herewith  for 
your  information.  Although  it  appears  from  Captain  Bruyere's  report  that  the 
removing  of  rocks  and  shoals,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  navigation  for  loaded 
boats  and  rafts  more  easy  and  safe,  is  nearly  if  not  quite  impracticable,  yet  the 
report  affords  useful  hints  to  all  concerned  in  the  construction  of  rafts,  scows,  etc. 
As  Colonel  Mann  will  early  in  the  ensuing  spring  visit  the  works  now  carrying  on 
at  the  "Cascades,"  I  shall  direct  him  to  inspect  the  Lachine  Rapids  himself."  Signed 
P.  Hunter. 

Then  in  a  letter  to  E.  Hamilton  and  signed  E.  C.,  Kingston,  14th 
May,  1806,  is  the  following : 

"Dear  Sir,— You  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that,  notwithstanding  the  unpractic- 
ability  stated  by  Capt.  Bruyere,  in  his  report  to  Colonel  Mann,  three  large  rocks 
which  formed  so  considerable  an  impediment  in  the  rapids  of  the  Lachine  have  been 
blown  to  pieces  and  removed;  and  that  by  making  a  dyke  of  embankment  upon  the 
principles  stated  by  you  and  by  Mr.  Clark  in  the  summer  of  1804,  the  water  was  at 
once  raised  from  ten  inches  to  three  feet.  All  this  has  been  done  for  £600,  and  the 
work  has  stood  the  test  of  one -winter  .  .  .  and  they  have  besides  given  the  sum 
of  £500,  if  I  recollect  aright,  for  other  parts  of  the  river  between  that  and  Coteau 
du  Lac." 

Between  these  old  canals  and  the  present  Soulanges  (the  finest  on 
the  American  continent,  as  it  has  been  called)  comes  the  Beauharnois, 
the  only  canal  in  the  St.  Lawrence  system  on  the  south  shore.  This 
canal  was  commenced  in  1842,  in  June,  and  completed  in  1845.  The 
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first  steamer  through  was  the  "Albion."  The  Beauharnois  was  cut 
across  the  land  and  overcame  the  rapids  of  the  "Coteau,"  "Cedars,"1 
"Split  Kock"  and  "Cascades,"  its  length  being  11£  miles,  and  having 
nine  locks  to  overcome  a  fall  of  82-|  feet.  With  great  difficulty  an 
entrance  was  found,  nor  it  is  safe  yet  as  I  myself,  in  company  with  a 
number  of  others,  nearly  lost  our  lives  there  a  few  years  ago.  Our 
boat  missed  the  channel,  ran  on  a  rock  at  the  head  of  the  rapids,  and 
careened  over.  Fortunately  where  another  boat  would  have  gone  to 
the  bottom,  this  staunch  little  craft  was  able  to  continue  on  its  way. 
The  steamer  "Magnet"  was  lost  there  in  1846,  after  which  a  dam  was 
constructed  which  improved  matters.  On  the  Beauharnois  are  the 
picturesque  villages  of  Melocheville  and  St.  Timothee,  and  the  town 
of  Valleyfield,  and  a  little  farther  off  Beauharnois  at  the  other  end. 

In  travelling  in  the  days  before  the  completion  of  the  canals, 
passengers  drove  from  Montreal  to  Lachine  by  stages,  then  took  a 
streamboat  up  Lake  St.  Louis  to  Cascades  Point,  a  distance  of  fifteen 
miles.  At  the  Cascades,  where  in  building  the  Soulanges  the  block- 
paved  floor  of  the  stage  coach  stable  was  found  intact,  there  are  also 
the  grass-grown  foundations  of  the  houses  of  a  considerable  village,  as 
well  as  the  ruins  of  the  stone  grist-mill,  before  spoken  of.  From 
Cascades  there  was  originally  a  plank  road.  These  notes  are  from 
what  one  sees  and  hears  at  Cascades  Point.  Here  also  one  sees,  the 
Eglantine,  our  sweet  briar,  which  is  most  usually  found  near  an  old 
settlement.  From  Cascades  the  stage  conveyed  passengers  to  Coteau, 
a  steamboat  from  there  transported  them  to  Cornwall.  Then  one 
travelled  by  stage  to  Dickensons  Landing  and  a  steamboat  met  the 
stage  and  took  the  travellers  on  to  Toronto  or  intermediate  places.  In 
1843  the  first  steamer  shot  the  rapids.  Two  old  Indians,  "Old  Jock," 
and  "Old  Pete,"  were  the  pilots.  This  is  a  most  interesting  description 
from  an  entrancing  book  in  the  parliamentary  library,  which  an  elderly 
French  gentleman  most  kindly  found  for  me,  as  well  as  others,  to  aid 
in  writing.  This  book  was  "The  St.  Lawrence,"  by  George  Waldo 
Brown.  The  following  describes  how  the  Indians  discovered  a  passage 
for  large  boats  through  the  rapids.  He  says  : 

"First  a  crib  was  made  40  feet  square  with  pine  floats  ten  feet  apart,  with 
stakes  ten  feet  long  driven  in  each  square,  projecting  downwards.  When  all  was 
ready  some  Indians  were  sent  to  the  foot  of  the  rapids  and  some  were  stationed  in 
the  trees  on  the  side  of  the  rapids.  Several  Indians  towed  the  crib  to  the  head  of 
the  rapids  with  their  canoes  and  let  go  of  it.  Then  every  Indian  watched  the  course 
it  took  as  the  crib  sped  its  way  with  the  current  of  the  stream.  When  it  reached 
the  foot  of  the  rapids,  the  crib  was  turned  over  and  it  was  found  none  of  the  stakes 
were  broken.  That  was  a  positive  indication  that  there  was  enough  water  to  run 
the  "Ontario"  through.  The  Indians  then  boarded  the  steamer.  Each  Indian  piloted 
the  "Ontario"  as  far  as  he  had  observed  the  crib's  course.  The  only  white  man  on 
board  was  the  engineer,  who  also  received  one  thousand  dollars." 
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A  most  remarkable  phenomenon  of  the  St.  Lawrence  is  the  dis- 
tinct line  where  the  Ottawa  and  the  St.  Lawrence  meet  at  Cascades 
Point  and  below,  meet  but  do  not  join.  I  have  looked  over  the  side 
of  the  boat  and  seen  it  amber  on  one  side,  azure  on  the  other.  Fifty 
miles  the  brown  and  blue  run  side  by  side,  never  blending,  and  as 
distinct  as  if  there  was  a  transparent  barrier  between.  The  dark 
opaqueness  of  the  Ottawa  is  clearly  outlined  against  the  luminous 
transparency  of  the  great  Cataraqui.  Is  the  Ottawa,  the  Indian, 
"the  red  skin,"?  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  blended  races?;  who  meet 
but  cannot  mingle,  but  run  in  close  companionship,  "that  he  who 
runs  may  read?"  Geologists  say  that  the  Ottawa  was  once  the  out- 
let of  the  Great  Lakes. 

The  present  Soulanges  represents  the  old  Beauharnois,  and  is 
the  link  in  the  chain  of  canals.  It  was  modelled  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Munro,  Mr.  Grant  being  his  assistant  engineer  at  Coteau  Landing, 
and  Mr.  C.  E.  'Coutlee  at  Cascades  Point.  Mr.  Munro  modeled  it 
partly  after  the  Manchester  ship  carnal,  but  in  many  ways  it  is  unique, 
in  fact,  in  many  ways  it  is  entirely  different  from  the  other  Canals, 
being,  as  Mr.  C.  E.  Coutlee  has  said  in  his  paper  on  the  "Soulanges 
Canal"  in  the  "Engineering  News,"  "an  example  of  matured  prac- 
tice in  hydraulic  engineering."  It  connects  Lake  St.  Louis  with 
Lake  St.  Francis  and  overcomes  the  rapids  in  between,  those  already 
spoken  of,  the  Cascades,  the  Split  Eock,  the  Cedars  and  the  Coteau 
where  first  were  the  first  quartette  of  canals,  then  that  one  to  replace 
the  two,  next  the  "Beauharnois,"  now  the  "Soulanges,"  a  monument 
of  human  .skill.  It  has  four  lift-locks,  and  a  guard  lock;  the  first 
three  locks  have  the  tremendous  lift  of  23.5  feet,  the  fourth  a  lift 
of  12  feet  and  the  guard  lock  of  2  feet.  It  was  decided  to  construct 
the  Soulanges  on  the  north  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  for  several 
reasons;  partly  as  the  curve  was  less,  less  locks  were  required,  and 
also  on  account  of  the  presence  of  quicksands  on  the  south  shore. 
The  banks  along  the  upper  level,  11  miles  in  length,  are  built  three 
feet  higher  than  high  water  in  Lake  St.  Francis,  so  that  the  guard 
lock  can  be  left  open  if  necessary.  This  canal  was  carried  over 
three  rivers,  the  Delisle,  Eiver  Eough,  and  Eiver  a  la  Graise,  which 
are  carried  under  it  in  cast-iron  pipes,  ten  feet  in  diameter,  set  in 
concrete.  The  three  locks  at  Cascades  Point  have  each  a  lift  of 
231  feet.  There  is  a  power  hous^  at  Eiver  k  la  Graise,  where 
electricity  is  generated  for  both  lighting  the  canal  and  operating 
gates,  valves  and  bridges.  The  lights  are  closer  than  the  ordinary 
city  street  light,  being  of  the  same  power,  and  nowhere  more  than 
160  yards  apart,  and  clustered  at  tlhe  locks.  Boats  can  pass  up  and 
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down  this  canal  as  easily  by  night  as  by  day.  The  dimensions  of  the 
locks  are  260  feet  long  by  46  feet  wide  and  the  water  is  fifteen  feet 
on  the  sills.  The  canal  is  beautifully  finished  with  sodding,  closely 
cut,  gravelled  paths,  and  macadamized  roads,  and  trees  are  planted 
on  the  north  side.  The  bridges  are  graceful  in  design  and  are  painted 
white — as  in  railways  they  paint  in  red,  so  in  canals  white  is  used. 
At  the  head  of  the  Soulanges  is  the  village  of  Coteau  Landing,  of 
about  800  .souls.  Here  the  country  is  flat,  showing  that  once  Lake 
Francis  was  vastly  wider,  many  centuries  ago  in  all  possibility  join- 
ing the  Ottawa.  Lake  St.  Francis  is  famous  for  its  beautiful  sunsets ; 
on  the  river  the  captains  call  it  "The  Lake  of  Sunsets."  One  of  the 
moot  beautiful  sights  is  to  watch  the  breaking  of  the  ice  in  the  spring, 
from  the  Canada  Atlantic  bridge,  as  it  plunges  down  the  tossing, 
heaving  waters,  and  piles  up  on  the  shore.  A  sunset  on  the  break- 
ing ice  is  magnificent.  The  setting  sun  illumines  the  floating  ice 
fields  in  a  prismatic  opalesence,  fading  away  in  colours  of  mauve 
and  blue  in  the  near  distance,  and  in  the  far  background  the  violet 
range  of  the  far-off  Adirondacks.  The  sun  descending,  a  rose-flush 
aslant  the  snow  widens  and  deepens  and  fades  into  silence  and  stillness 
and  shadow. 

Coteau  du  Lac  is  quaintly  charming,  and  French  as  it  was,  with 
its  church,  its  convent,  its  seigneury.  The  last  is  seen  from  the  river, 
a  peep  as  the  boat  flies  past  on  the  swift  current,  a  peep  of  a  stone 
manor-house,  trees,  terraced  walks,  and  trellised  arbors,  a  most  de- 
lightful glimpse.  It  is  the  Seigneury  de  Beaujeu.  The  family  de 
Soulanges,  which  has  left  its  name  to  the  Seigneury  today  owned  by 
the  de  Beaujeus,  belongs  to  the  oldest  noblesse.  They  have  left  that 
name  to  the  county  also.  The  de  Soulanges  originally  came  from 
France.  In  1702  a  grant  of  land  at  Cascades  Point  was  given  to  Pierre 
Jacques  de  JoyberC  Chevalier  de  Soulanges,  in  recognition  of  services, 
a  seigneury  which  Mdle.  Genevieve  de  Soulanges  passed  to  the  noble 
house  of  de  Beaujeu  by  her  marriage.  The  de  Beaujeus,  also  of  the 
French  nobility,  came  from  France  the  end  of  the  16th  century,  a 
century  and  a  half  later  they  intermarried  with  the  de  Longeuils — a 
third  of  the  noble  families  of  Soulanges.  It  was  Daniel  Hyacinth  de 
Beaujeu  who  was  the  hero  of  the  terrible  defeat  of  General  Braddock 
at  the  Monongahela.  De  Beaujeu  met  a  soldier's  death,  early  in  the 
fight,  though  it  was  through  his  leadership  chiefly  that  the  French 
scored  such  a  victory.  At  Cascades  Point  and  towards  Vaudreuil  was 
the  land  belonging  to  the  Seigneury  de  Longeuil.  Charles  le  Moyne 
was  the  founder  of  his  noble  house  and  his  four  celebrated  sons,  de 
Longeuil,  d'Iberville,  Chateauguay  and  de  Bienville.  Baron  de 
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Longeuil  succeeded  his  father  as  first  grantee,  in  1676,  though  the 
original  isedgneury  Wia&  tat  Gbambly.  The  title  is  now  Grant  de  Long- 
euil, it  having  passed  to  the  female  side  about  1810,  there  being  no 
male  heirs.  All  along  the  Soulanges,  there  is  a  sadness,  the  loss  of  a 
vanished  greatness  in  every  turn.  Coteau  Landing,  where  once  the 
trains  were  ferried  across  to  the  southern  lines,  was  a  prosperous  town 
of  French  and  English  people.  Here  where  were  many  beautiful 
houses  and  gay  doings,  parties  from  Montreal,  dances  and  joyousness, 
now  is  a  dwindling  village,  poor  and  careless.  "The  Cedars"  and 
Coteau  du  Lac  have  changed  little,  but  the  English  fort  is  deserted 
and  the  English  graveyard  is.  peopled  by  a  vanished  greatness.  Here, 
too,  the  village  of  Cascades  is  gone  with  the  fleeting  time,  but  the 
river — the  great  river  is  the  same — chang-eilessi  is  tihat  mighty  stream, 
with  its  vast  volume,  its  great  waters,  tumbling  and  plunging  over  its 
rocky  bed.  And  how  many  tales,  how  many  wrecks  and  deaths  it 
could  reveal,  tales  of  "battle  and  murder  and  sudden  death,"  of  lives 
mysteriously  reft  by  an  unseen  fate.  Most  beautiful  are  these  lakes 
and  cataracts,  once  the  grand  Cataraqui,  now  the  glorious  St.  Law- 
rence, written  and  sung  by  many.  In  ages*  to  come  will  she  be  more 
glorious  or  will  her  sister  the  Ottawa  be  her  rival  as  of  old, — the  rivalry 
of  the  blue  and  the  brown  whose  waters  will  not  blend  ?  But  who  can 
fortell  ?  None  have  loved  this  river  more  than  the  Irish  poet  in  whose 
words  I  close : 

"I  dreamed  not  then  that  ere  the  rolling  year 

Had  filled  its  circle,  I  should  wander  here 
In  musing  awe;  should  tread  this  wondrous  world, 

See  all  its  store  of  inland  waters  hurled 
In  one  vast  volume  down  Niagara's  steep, 

Or  calm,  behold  them  in  transparent  sleep, 
Where  the  blue  hills  of  old  Toronto  shed 

Their  evening  shadows  o'er  Ontario's  bed; 
Should  trace  the  grand  Cadaracqui  and  glide 

Down  the  white  rapids  of  his  lordly  tide. 
Through  massy  woods,  'mid  islets  flowering  fair 

And  blooming  glades,  where  the  first  sinful  pair 
For  consolation  might  have  weeping  trod, 

When  banished  from  the  garden  of  their  God." 

MADELINE  L.  MATHESON. 
March  8th,  1907. 

Notes  from  Bryce's  History  of  the  Canadian  People,  0.  G.  Roberts'  History, 
Kingsford's  History,  Garneau's  History,  "The  St.  Lawrence,"  by  George  Waldo  Brown, 
"Relations  of  the  Jesuits,"  "Ancient  Families,"  "Marceau's  report  at  the  Society  of 
Civil  Engineers,  C.  R.  Coutlee's  "Soulanges  Canal"  in  "The  Engineering  News,"  and 
from  notes  of  A.  J.  Matheson,  Kingsford's  "Early  Canals,"  "Life  and  Letters  of  the 
Hon.  R.  D.  Cartwright,"  and  a  quotation  from  Moore. 


of  ttje  Cornwall  anb  OTilliamsburg 
Canals. 


The  Cornwall  Canal  is  situated  on  the  North  Shore  of  the  St. 
Lawrence.  It  extends  from  the  Town  of  Cornwall  to  Dickinson's 
Landing,  a  distance  of  eleven  miles,  and  was  built  to  overcome  the 
"Long  Sault"  rapid.  This  rapid  is  the  greatest  of  the  really  remark- 
able ones  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Eiver,  being  nine  miles  long. 

The  St.  Lawrence,  or,  as  they  called  in  formerly,  "La  Grande 
Kiviere, ' '  wae  the  original  first  route  followed  by  the  French  explorers 
on  their  way  to  Lake  Ontario,  called  then  "Skaniadona"  (an  Indian 
name  for  Ontario).  These  names  are  recorded  in  a  map  preserved  in 
the  Imperial  French  Library.  As  Jacques  Cartier  entered  the  bay  on 
the  10th  of  August,  1535,  he  gave  to  the  river  the  name  of  the  Saint 
whose  festival  is  celebrated  by  the  Church  on  that  day,  and  called  it 
St.  Lawrence.  The  French  explorers  also  gave  the  names  to  the  other 
rapids,  but  I  will  only  mention  those  in  connection  with  my  subject. 

The  "Long  Sault"  literally  means  a  long  water  fall.  The  next  in 
order  is  "Kapide  Plat,"  meaning  a  flat  rapid;  and  the  third,  "Lea 
Galops,"  signifies  a  swift  or  galloping  current.  These  names  have 
almost  lost  their  original  significance  by  being  either  mispronounced 
or  mis-spelt.  For  instance,  you  will  hear  generally,  or  see  in  print, 
"The  Long  Soo"  instead  of  "Le  Long  Sault,"  "Kapid  du  Plate"  for 
"Kapide  Plat,"  "The  Galoose"  instead  of  "Les  Galops,"  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  these  descriptive  names  should  thus  lose  their 
signification. 

'Smith,  in  his  description  of  Upper  Canada,  1799,  describes  the 
navigation  of  that  time  as  being  in  a  very  primitive  stage.  The  river 
was  very  dangerous  because  of  its  numerous  rapids  and  the  entire 
absence  of  canals.  The  only  means  of  conveyance  was  by  canoes,  or 
batteaux.  The  batteaux  were  about  thirty  feet  long,  flat  at  stern  and 
bow.  The  crew  consisted  of  a  captain  and  five  or  six  men,  who  pushed 
the  boat  up  the  stream  with  long  wooden  poles,  whose  points  were 
protected  by  iron.  When  the  current  was  too  strong  for  them  to  make 
headway,  some  of  the  men  would  go  on  shore  and  tow  the  boat  up 
with  a  rope,  two  remaining  on  board  to  steer  and  keep  her  off  the 
shore.  The  captain  stood  in  the  stern  and  steered  with  a  large  paddle. 
Each  batteaux  had  a  moveable  mast  and  a  square  sail. 
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This  mode  of  navigation  continued  till  1809,  when  the  Durham 
boat  came  from  the  Mohawk  Eiver.  It  was  somewhat  larger  and  more 
powerful  than  the  batteaux,  and  to  a  certain  extent  supplanted  it,  as 
a  means  of  conveyance.  The  bow  of  the  Durham  boat  was  round  and 
the  stern  square.  It  was  steered  with  a  long  rudder,  had  a  stationary 
mast,  with  a  main  sail,  jib  and  top  sail,  and  it  was  fitted  with  a  slip 
keel  or  centre  board. 

The  mode  of  conveying  merchandise  from  Montreal  at  that  time, 
was  'by  cartage  as  far  as  Lachine,  thence  by  boat  to  Kingston,  which 
was  then  the  head  of  the  boat  service.  The  goods  were  then  tran- 
shipped into  schooners  for  transport  up  through  the  lakes.  Very  email 
canals  had  been  built  to  overcome  the  worst  part  of  the  "Long  Sault" 
and  "Galops"  rapids.  The  boats  were  towed  by  oxen  or  horses,  the 
goods  being  first  unloaded  and  carted  to  the  head  of  the  rapid. 

The  lots  in  the  front  concessions  were  surveyed  into  narrow  strips, 
in  order  to  .secure  a  water  frontage  for  as  many  as  possible,  because 
there  was  then  no  other  means  of  transit  than  by  water.  Most  per- 
sons going  to  Montreal  from  Cornwall  took  passage  on  batteaux  in  pre- 
ference to  driving.  The  traveller  would  have  to  wait  at  the  river  bank 
until  a  batteaux  hove  in  sight,  when  he  was  paddled  out  in  a  canoe  to 
meet  it.  A  bargain  was  struck  with  the  captain,  and  the  traveller  was 
then  made  as  comfortble  as  the  means  of  the  boat  crew  would  allow. 
There  were  no  berths  and  each  one  was  obliged  to  provide  his  blankets 
and  food.  The  batteaux  were  manned  by  French-Canadians,  and  it- 
was  both  picturesque  and  pleasant  to  hear  them  sing  their  songs,  as 
they  plied  their  oars  and  their  boats  glided  down  the  river. 

Caniff,  in  his  History,  relates  an  account  of  the  experience  of  a 
clergyman  crossing  the  St.  Lawrence  from  St  .Eegis  (an  Indian  settle- 
ment) in  1811.  To  use  the  clergyman's  words,  he  says:  "We  crossed 
the  St.  Lawrence  in  a  most  romantic  style.  We  hired  four  Indians  to 
paddle  us  over.  They  lashed,  three  oanoes  together  and  put  our  horses 
in  them,  their  fore  feet  in  one  canoe  and  their  hind  feet  in  another.  It 
certainly  was  a  very  singular  sight.  They  were  to  take  us  over  for 
three  dollars,  as  the  distance  was  nearly  three  miles ;  but  when  reach- 
ing Cornwall  the  Indians  claimed  an  extra  dollar,  saying  that  they 
could  not  easily  divide  three  into  four.  This  was  cheerfully  given,  and 
we  were  only  too  happy  to  have  reached  shore  safely." 

In  1824-1825  a  small  boat  was  placed  between  Cornwall  and 
Coteau  du  Lac.  In  1828-1829  the  next  steamboat  was  the  "Neptune. " 
The  steamboats  of  the  olden  days  were  very  different  from  those  now 
in  use.  They  had  no  saloons  or  cabins  on  deck  for  passengers.  The 
gentlemen's  and  ladies'  cabins  were  both  below  the  deck,  the  latter 
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being  in  a  small  apartment  at  the  stem  of  the  boat.     The  p-assengers' 
meals  were  served  in  the  gentlemen's  cabin. 

In  1830  the  steamboat  "Iroquois"  began  to  ply  between  Prescott 
and  Dickinson's  Landing.  She  was  replaced  in  1832  by  the  "Dolphin," 
a  larger  and  more  commodious  boat.  The  use  of  these  boats  did  away 
with  the  stage  drives  between  Prescott  and  Dickinson's  Landing,  le  iv- 
ing  only  twelve  miles  of  a  drive  to  Cornwall. 

AJS  far  back  as  1817,  the  Governor  of  Upper  Canada,  in  his  speech 
at  the  opening  of  the  Legislature,  called  the  attention  of  Parliament  to 
the  important  question  of  navigation  below  Prescott.  In  1818  a  Joint 
Commission  was  appointed  by  the  Governments  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada,  which  commission  reported  in  favour  of  improvement.  The 
question,  however,  remained  in  abeyance,  and  it  was  not  till  the  13th 
of  February,  1833,  that  the  improvement  of  navigation  was  authorized 
by  the  Statute  3  William  IV,  Chap  18,  under  which  a  sum  of  £70,000 
was  to  be  raised  by  a  loan,  not  exceeding  five  per  cent.,  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  the  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  Commissioners  to 
carry  the  Act  into  effect :  The  Hon.  Thomas  Clark,  Hon.  Judge  Hamil- 
ton, Philip  VanKoughnet,  Jonas  Jones,  Hiram  Norton,  George  Long- 
ley  and  Peter  Shaver.  The  Act  directed  that  the  improvement  should 
begin  and  be  finished  between  the  head  of  the  "Long  Sault"  and 
Cornwall,  in  the  Eastern  district,  before  any  money  could  be  laid  out 
for  the  improvements  in  any  other  parts  of  the  Kiver  St.  Lawrence. 
The  Commissioners  entered  at  once  upon  their  duties,  caused  further 
surveys  to  be  made  and  adopted  the  line  in  which  the  canal  now  runs. 

The  services  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Mills,  Royal  Engineer,  were  secured. 
In  December  of  the  same  year,  Mr.  J.  B.  Mills  made  the  report  of  the 
first  survey  to  the  Board  of  Commissioners,  to  ascertain  whether  it  was 
practicable  to  improve  the  navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  accommodate  steamboats  and  other  vessels,  by  means  of 
one  or  more  canals,  between  Montreal  and  Prescott.  He  says  in  his 
report:  "The  'estimated  distance  between  Montreal  and  Prescott  is  135 
miles;  103f  miles  is  good  for  steam  navigation,  and  31f  miles  needs 
improvement,  of  which  15|  miles  is  in  the  Upper  Province  and  15| 
miles  in  the  Lower."  (Montreal,  Dec.  3rd,  1833). 

In  another  report,  Mr.  Mills  says:  "The  St.  Lawrence  is  opened 
two  or  three  weeks  earlier  in  the  Spring  and  Fall  than  the  Ottawa. 
The  St.  Lawrence  passing  through  a  more  Southern  latitude,  these 
two  or  three  weeks  in  Spring  and  Fall  are  the  most  important  in  the 
whole  year  for  navigation  traffic." 

(I  have  transcribed  the  above  Pteports  from  the  original  manu- 
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script,  kindly  shown  me  by  Dr.  Dought}7,  Dominion  Archivist,  at  the 
Archives.) 

The  first  sod  was  turned  by  Chief  Justice  Robinson  in  the  Autumn 
of  1834,  at  a  spot  near  the  mouth  of  the  old  lock.  Twenty-six,  contract- 
ors were  awarded  different  sections.  I  will  mention  only  a  few: 
Eobert  and  Wm.  Hervey,  Charles  Kerr,  Jas.  Rogers,  Jas.  Dixon,  Jas. 
Crawford,  and  Thompson,  Simms,  Fraser,  and  others.  The  engineers 
in  charge  were:  Mr.  J.  B.  Mills,  Royal  Engineer,  and  Mr.  Benjamin 
Wright,  of  New  York,  as  Consulting  Engineer. 

These  gentlemen  determined  on  the  dimensions  of  the  canal  as 
follows:  Length,  11|  miles.  Breadth  at  bottom,  100  feet;  breadth  at 
top,  150  feet.  Depth  of  water  on  sills,  9  feet.  Number  of  locks  7. 
Length  of  lock,  200  feet;  width,  45  feet,  Total  rise  in  lockage,  48  feet. 

In  March,  1836,  Mr.  Mills  resigned  in  consequence  of  a  disagree- 
ment between  the  Commissioners  and  himself,  and  Captain  Philpotts, 
Royal  Engineer,  succeeded  him. 

Work  was  suspended  in  1837,  owing  to  the  embarrassed  state  of 
Provincial  finances,  as  well  as  the  Rebellion,  and  was  not  resumed  till 
after  the  Act  uniting  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  in  1841. 

The  canal  was  not  completed  until  1842,  when  it  was  opened  for 
navigation.  The  steamboat  "Highlander'  was  the  first  of  the  mail 
boats  that  passed  up  the  canal. 

The  postal  service  in  the  newly  settled  part  of  Canada  did  not 
afiord  much  facility  for  correspondence  at  that  time.  The  carrying  of 
letters  by  private  individuals  was  punished  by  a  fine,  as  it  diminished 
the  public  revenue.  Occasionally  an  order  would  be  issued,  warning 
the  public,  but  notwithstanding  this,  friends  would  entrust  their  letters 
to  parties  who  were  travelling  to  places  to  which  these  letters  were 
addressed,  but  in  this  primitive  way  they  did  not  always  reach  their 
destination.  Pringle,  in  his  "History  of  Lunenburgh,"  says:  "When 
the  old  English  Church  in  Cornwall  was  demolished,  they  found  under 
one  of  the  pews  two  letters  that  had  been  entrusted,  sixty  years 
previously,  to  a  gentleman  to  be  delivered  to  friends  in  Quebec.  The 
high  rate  of  postage  had  no  doubt  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  per- 
sistency of  the  people  in  sending  their  letters  by  friends."  At  that 
time  the  management  of  the  Post  Office  in  Canada  was  under  the 
control  of  the  Imperial  Government,  and  remained  so  till  1850. 

After  the  canal  was  opened  for  navigation,  the  people  of  the  town 
found  that  having  no  access  to  the  river  except  through  the  culvert, 
was  intolerable.  Petitions  were  sent  to  the  Board  of  Public  Works. 
The  Hon.  H.  H.  Killaly,  President  of  the  Board,  came  to  Cornwall, 
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and  after  an  examination  consented  to  build  a  bridge,  which  was  com- 
pleted in  1843. 

The  Cornwall  Canal  has  had  two  periods  of  enlargement.  In  1876, 
a  new  cut  was  made  and  two  new  locks  were  built  South  of  the  town, 
and  completed  in  1882.  Between  1884  and  1903,  the  second  period  of 
enlargement  took  place,  when  the  canal  assumed  the  following  dimen- 
sions :  Length,  11  miles.  Number  of  locks,  6.  Dimensions  of  locks, 
270  feet  long  by  45  wide.  Total  rise  in  lockage  48  feet.  Depth  of 
water  on  sills,  14  feet.  Breadth  of  canal  at  the  bottom,  100  feet. 
Breadth  of  canal  at  water  surface,  164  feet. 

The  equipment  of  the  locks  with  electrical  machinery  was  com- 
pleted also  in  1903.  There  are  230  arc  lights  situated  along  the  bank 
of  the  canal ;  they  are  located  400  feet  apart,  which  makes  navigation 
at  night  as  easy  and  pleasant  as  in  day  time.  The  equipment  for  open- 
ing and  closing  the  gates,  as  well  as  the  bridges,  is  operated  by 
electricity.  The  hundreds  of  maple,  elm,  willow  and  birch  trees  on 
the  South  side,  and  the  brilliant  lights  on  the  canal  banks,  make  a 
decided  contrast  with  the  days  of  the  origin  of  its  construction. 

The  cost  of  the  Cornwall  Canal  has  been  $6,963,299. 

Above  the  Town  of  Cornwall  the  New  York  &  Ottawa  Bailway 
bridge  may  be  seen.  This  is  the  only  bridge  spanning  the  St.  Law- 
rence, which  joins  the  United  States  to  Canada. 

The  trip  Westbound  from  Cornwall  to  Prescott  by  canal,  gives  a 
magnificent  view  of  the  river  and  rapids  on  the  left,  as  well  as  numer- 
ous islands,  and  on  the  right  is  a  beautiful  landscape  dotted  with  BO 
many  pretty  villages,  towns,  and  most  charming  and  costly  residences. 


Canate. 


Williamsburg  was  named  after  William  Henry,  Duke  of  Clarence, 
who  in  1831  ascended  the  Throne  of  England  as  William  IV.  He 
visited  Canada  in  1787. 

Thes3  canals  are  situated  on  the  North  shore  of  the  Eiver  St. 
Lawrence,  and  were  constructed  chiefly  to  overcome  the  "Galops" 
rapids  and  others  of  less  importance,  as  well  as  certain  stretches  of 
swift  water.  Although  called  collectively  the  Williamsburg  Canals, 
they  are  situated  in  three  different  counties — Stormont,  Dundas  and 
Grenville. 
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The  first  of  the  series,  in  ascending  order,  is  Farran's  Point,  about 
four  and  a  half  miles  West  of  Dickinson's  Landing,  the  head  of  the 
Cornwall  Canal.  This  canal  was  first  built  in  1847  for  nine  foot  navi- 
gation. In  1897,  a  contract  for  enlargement  was  given,  which  was 
completed  in  October,  1902.  The  dimensions  now  are :  Length  of 
canal,  1£  miles.  Number  of  locks,  1.  Length  of  lock,  800  feet,  by 
50  wide.  Total  rise  in  lockage,  4  feet.  Depth  of  water  on  sills,  14 
feet.  Breadth  of  canal  at  bottom,  90  feet.  Breadth  of  canal  at  water 
surface,  154  feet.  This  canal  was  extended  to  Empey's  Bay. 

Between  Farran's  Point  and  "Rapide  Plat,"  or  Morrisburg  Canal, 
there  is  on  the  shore  to  the  right  as  you  ascend,  a  grey  stone  monu- 
ment, which  commemorates  the  Battle  of  Crysler's  Farm.  May  I  be 
here  permitted  >a  .digression  and  allowed  to  recall  the  memory  of 
those  heroes  of  the  Revolution  of  1812-1813,  who  gave  up  their  lives 
in  defence  of  their  country?  It  was  on  that  very  spot  that  on  the  llth 
of  November,  1813,  the  Battle  of  Crysler's  Farm  was  fought  between 
the  British  force  of  about  900  men  under  Colonel  Morrison,  and  a 
portion  of  Wilkinson's  army,  between  2,000  and  3,000  strong,  under 
General  Covington.  The  British  gained  a  complete  and  signal  victory, 
and  the  Americans  retreated  with  a  loss  of  about  93  killed,  among 
whom  was  General  Covington,  and  237  wounded.  The  victory  at 
Crysler's  Farm  over  Wilkinson's  army,  and  that  at  Chateauguay  under 
de  Salaberry  over  General  Hampton's  force,  completely  broke  up  the 
well-conceived  plan  of  the  Americans  for  the  capture  of  Montreal. 

The  second  of  the  .series  is  "Rapide  Plat."  This  canal  is  situated 
about  nine  and  a  half  miles  West  of  Farran's  Point,  and  extends  from 
the  pretty  town  of  Morrisburg  to  Flagg's  Bay,  almost  opposite  Ogden's 
Island — (an  American  island,  noted  for  having  been  the  scene  of 
several  skirmishes  during  the  war  of  1812-1814).  The  first  surveys  of 
"Rapide  Plat"  were  made  in  1843;  the  works  began  in  1844  and  were 
completed  in  1847.  This  canal  was  intended  for  vessels  drawing  nine 
feet  of  water,  and  the  enlargement  to  the  14  foot  draught  was  com- 
menced in  1884.  The  building  of  a  new  lock  was  completed  in  1904. 
The  dimensions  of  the  canal  are :  Length,  3f  miles.  Number  of  locks, 
2.  Dimensions  of  locks,  270  feet  long  by  45  wide.  Total  rise  of  lock- 
age, 11|  feet.  Depth  of  water  on  sills,  14  feet.  Breadth  of  canal  at 
bottom,  80  feet.  Breadth  of  canal  at  surface  of  water,  152  feet. 

From  the  head  of  "Eapide  Plat"  Canal  to  Point  Iroquois,  the 
distance  io  a  little  over  four  miles.  Midway,*  opposite  "Pine  Tree 
Point,"  is  the  narrowest  part  in  the  whole  of  the  river,  from  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence  to  Niagara,  being  only  390  yards  wide.  One  could 
hardly  realize  it  possible,  when  travelling  by  boat  and  seeing  this  nar- 
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row  etretch  of  water,  that  we  are  navigating  on  the  largest  river  of  our 
continent.  Opposite  Kingston,  for  instance,  the  width  is  lOf  miles, 
from  shore  to  shore.  This  part  I  am  alluding  to  includes  Wolfe  Island. 
The  third  division  of  the  Williamsburg  Canal  embraces  Iroquois 
and  the  "Galops."  What  is  now  known  as  the  "Galops"  Canal  was 
originally  built  as  two<  separate  canals,  with  a  short  distance  of  navi- 
gation between;  these  were  also  opened  for  a  nine  foot  navigation  in 
1847. 

The  lower  section,  called  Point  Iroquois  Canal,  commenced  at  the 
Village  of  Iroquois  and  extended  to  Presqu'  Isle.  It  was  three  miles 
long  and  had  a  lockage  of  five  feet  seven  inches,  which  overcame  the 
rapid  of  Iroquois  Point.  This  point  is  most  picturesque  and  is  said  to 
have  been  a  favorite  spot  with  the  Indians  when  holding  their  councils 
of  war. 

When  Father  Pierre  Potier,  one  of  the  Jesuit  Missionaries,  was 
journeying  from  Montreal  to  Detroit  in  1744,  by  canoe,  he  wrote  in 
his  diary  the  places  of  interest  or  landmarks  that  he  passed  from  the 
17th  to  the  21st  of  July.  He  noted  that  he  had  camped  the  night  of 
the  17th  at  Iroquois  Point,  and  remarked  that  it  was  "un  bel  endroit" 
— (a  beautiful  spot). 

The  upper  or  Western  section,  known  as  the  "Galops,"  com- 
menced at  the  Village  of  Cardinal  and  extended  up  stream  to  the  head 
of  the  "Galops"  rapids.  It  has  a  lockage  of  six  feet  eight  inches,  and 
surmounted  the  Cardinal  and  the  "Galops"  rapids. 

About  ten  years  after  the  completion  of  these  canals,  they  were 
connected  by  an  embankment,  otherwise  called  the  "Junction  Canal,'* 
built  in  the  river,  and  other  improvements  were  made,  so  as  to  increase 
the  total  length  of  the  canal  to  7£  miles  and  the  lockage  to  14  feet  7 
inches. 

In  1888  the  Government  entered  into  a  contract  for  enlarging  the 
upper  entrance,  the  work  consisting  of  building  a  new  life-lock,  as  well 
as  a  guard-lock,  each  270  feet  long  by  45  feet  wide. 

In  1897  work  on  the  enlargement  of  the  Iroquois  section  was  com- 
menced and  consisted  in  building  a  new  entrance  channel, two  entrance 
piers,  and  a  "flottila"  k>ck  of  800  feet  by  50  feet  wide,  thus  deepening 
and  widening  the  canal  for  about  three  and  a  half  miles.  An  electric 
cable  was  also  placed  under  the  canal,  and  the  work  was  completed  in 
1902. 

In  1898  it  was  decided  to  widen  the  entrance    to   the    existing 
channel,  South  or  towards  Adams  Island,  with  a  view  to  eventually 
increasing  the  width  to  300  feet,  which  is  now  completed. 
The  cost  of  the  Williamsburg  Canals  is  $9,567,077. 
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The  North  channel  commence®  about  one  mile  West  of  the  upper 
entrance  of  the  Galops  Canal,  and  extends  in  a  straight  line  to  Chim- 
ney Island,  a  distance  of.  two  and  one-third  miles. 

One  of  the  most  romantic  incidents  in  connection  with  this  portion 
'    of  the  St.  Lawrence  is  the  story  of  Chimney  Island,  which  was  con- 
nected with  the  French  and  Indian  war  with  the  British  in  1760. 

It  was  in  August,  1759,  that  the  Marquis  de  L&vis  (later  the  suc- 
cessor of  Mont  calm),  who  commanded  the  French  forces  from  Mon- 
treal, westward,  ascended  the  St.  Lawrence  in  order  to  make  a 
careful  inspection  of  the  defences.  He  examined  Fort  La  Presentation 
(now  Ogdensburg)  and  found  it  was  not  suitable  as  regards  the  pre- 
vention of  the  enemy.  He  accordingly  determined  to  build  a  much 
stronger  fort  on  the  Island  o*f  Orakoninton,  an  Indian  name  which 
de  Levis  vouches  in  his  journal  as  meaning  "Le  Soleil  Suspendu,"  or 
the  "Hanging  Sun."  De  Levis  re-named  this  island  "Isle  Eoyale." 

Desandrions,  the  local  Militia  Engineer,  laid  out  the  line  of  forti- 
fication, and  work  was  commenced  immediately  and  prosecuted 
throughout  the  winter,  and  gave  the  name  of  "Levis"  to  the  fort. 

The  command  of  the  fort  was  given  to  Pc'uchot,  a  very  brave  and 
skilful  soldier,  who  had  already  distinguished  himself  at  Niagara.  Hie 
forces  consisted  of  200  strong,  100  militiamen,  and  several  hundred 
Indians  under  Abbe  Piquet,  the  celebrated  missionary  Jesuit  from  the 
abandoned  post,  Fort  La  Presentation  (Ogdensburg),  who  had  removed 
all  their  guns  and  stores  to  the  large  island  below  Orakoninton,  Levis 
had  given  this  island  the  name  of  "Ovaratory,"  in  honor  of  the  chief 
in  command. 

On  the  10th  of  August,  General  Amherst  embarked  his  army, 
composed  of  10,000  regular  troops  and  700  Indians,  at  Oswego,  in  an 
enormous  boat  and  several  batteaux,  en  route  to  Montreal,  and  reached 
the  Island  of  Orakinonton,  or  "Isle  Eoyale,"  as  de  Levis  had  called 
it,  on  the  19th  of  the  same  month.  He  made  an  attack  upon  the  fort. 
Pouchot  refused  to  surrender  and  made  a  vigorous  fight.  Amherst  was 
obliged  to  undertake  regular  siege  operations.  On  the  22nd  the  British 
batteries  again  opened  fire,  which  was  so  heavy  that  Pouchot  sur- 
rendered, on  the  25th  of  August,  1760.  Amherst  completely  destroyed 
the  fort,  leaving  only  the  chimney  standing. 

On  the  7th  of  September,  Amherst  reached  Montreal,  and  the 
following  day  the  Marquis  of  Vaudreuil  (then  Governor)  signed  the 
capitulation,  which  severed  Canada  from  France. 

Only  the  charred  ruins  and  a  solitary  chimney  is  left  to  mark  the 
spot.  The  latter  has  stood  for  many,  many  years,  as  a  landmark, *giv- 
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ing  to  the  island  upon  which  it  had  been  erected  the  name  it  Btill 
bears,  "Chimney  Island." 

This  island  was  purchased  a  couple  of  years  ago  from  the  Indians 
by  Mr.  M.  E.  Cleveland,  contractor  for  the  North  Channel  and  portion 
of  the  "Galops"  Canal. 

There  is  another  island  above  Brockville,  near  Gananoque,  which 
also  bears  the  name  of  "Chimney  Island,"  and  for  this  reason  has 
been  confounded  more  than  once  by  modern  historical  writers  with  the 
"Chimney  Island"  I  have  just  described. 

(These  notes  are  authentic,  having  been  secured  from  the  archives 
of  the  Jesuit  Order  in  Montreal,  who  have  in  their  possession  most  of 
the  original  manuscripts  relating  to  Canada,  where  their  missions  were 
conducted  during  the  French  regime). 

The  present  degree  of  perfection  in  our  canals  was  not  attained  at 
one  bound,  as  they  had  several  periods.  The  history  of  each  one  would 
require  a  very  extended  notice,  if  the  military,  political,  commercial 
and  financial  aspect  of  the  question,  as  well  as  the  engineering  diffi- 
culties, were  to  be  considered.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  our  present 
engineers  and  'explorers  are  only  following  in  the  footsteps  of  the  men 
of  genius  and  science,  who  first  blazed  the  pathway  to  the  interior  of 
our  country,  and  made  the  great  St.  Lawrence  River  the  highway  of 
our  national  transportation.  The  results  of  their  intelligent  and  patient 
labor  are  enjoyed  by  us  today,  and  we  should  therefore  be  proud  of 
them  and  our  common  country,  which  have  produced  such  men. 

CORDELIA  E.  RHEAUME. 
January  10th,  1908. 
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The  period  of  two  centuries  and  a  quarter,  though  falling  far 
short  of  what  we  consider  antiquity  in  the  Old  World,  constitutes  a 
somewhat  venerable  age  in  the  one  we  distinctively  style  the  new.  On 
a  continent  where  the  relics  of  even  a  centennial  antiquity  are  few 
and  far  between,  when  the  oldest  trace  of  European  civilization  go  no 
farther  back  than  three  centuries,  the  citizens  of  Kingston  may  justly 
claim  the  honors  of  age  for  their  loyal  old  town,  whose  site  during 
two  hundred  years, — as  Cataraqui,  Fort  Frontenac  or  Kingston,  has 
played  an  important  part  in  the  history  of  Canada,  ranking  in  military 
importance  next  to  Quebec  itself. 

It  is  not  easy  to  call  up  a  mental  vision  of  the  Canada  of  two 
hundred  years  ago,  since  the  country  we  know  by  that  name  today, 
had,  save  in  the  natural  features  of  the  country,  no  existence.  New 
France,  or  Canada,  as  it  was  by  that  time  generally  known,  was  little 
more  than  a  line  of  scattered  settlements  along  the  banks  of  the  St. 
Lawrence.  In  order  to  realize  it  as  it  was  then,  we  must  sweep  away 
in  imagination,  the  busy  and  substantial  cities  of  today;  the  towns 
and  villages — the  harbors  and  shippings — the  roads  and  railways — and 
conjure  up  in  their  stead,  a  vision  of  the  trackless  forest  wilderness, 
haunted  by  the  deer,  the  wolf,  and  the  beaver,  as  well  as  the  battle- 
field of  the  fierce  wandering  tribes  that  waged  a  no  le&s  cruel  and 
destructive  warfare  with  each  other  and  with  the  wild  beasts  of  the 
forest. 

The  relative  position  of  British  Columbia  must  also,  in  some 
degree,  be  reversed  in  our  mental  picture,  for  New  France  occupied 
nearly  the  same  territory  with  our  Eastern  Canada,  while  that  of  the 
North-eastern  portion  of  the  present  United  States,  so  far  as  it  had 
been  explored,  was  claimed  by  the  English  and  Dutch,  and  held  by 
their  garrisons. 

The  period  at  which  this  story  begins,  is  July,  1673,  the  30th 
year  of  the  rule  of  Louis  XIV,  and  the  30th  after  the  restoration  of  the 
Stuart  dynasty — little  more  than  half  a  century  after  the  "men  of 
the  Mayflower"  had  landed  on  Plymouth  Kock,  Boston  and  New  York 
were  little  more  than  villages,  .and  Quebec  and  Montreal  only  clusters 
of  log  cabins,  defended  by  palisaded  forts.  On  the  12th  of  July,  a  date 
to  be  remembered  by  King\stonians,  Count  Frontenac,  with  an  escort 
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of  French  soldiers,  emerged  from  among  the  Thousand  Islands,  ap- 
proached Kingston,  skimming  across  the  blue  waters  of  its  harbor  by 
means  of  canoes,  gaily  painted  batteaux,  and  large  war  canoes,  ren- 
dered conspicuous  by  the  imposing  figures  in  glittering  French 
uniforms.  But  why  had  the  dignified  French  Viceroy  undertaken, 
with  such  a  retinue,  so  expensive  and  tedious  a  voyage  from  the  rock 
of  Quebec  to  the  outlet  of  Lake  Ontario, — an  almost  unknown  point 
in  the  unbroken  wilderness.  For  an  answer  we  need  only  recall  the 
circumstances  in  which  the  gallant  "Pioneers  of  France  in  the  New 
World"  had  been  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  struggling  with 
adverse  forces  of  nature  and  human  savagery  in  order  to  establish 
the  colony  of  New  France  on  a  stable  foundation. 

In  the  17th  century  Spain,  New  France  and  Great  Britain,  be- 
tween the  latter  more  especially,  competition  was  naturally  keen  for 
the  einews  of  ware,  the  fur  trade,  then  the  chief  mainstay  of  the 
Northern  Colony. 

The  ferocious  Iroquois — or  Five  Nations — had  their  position  on  the 
watershed  of  the  Northflowing  waters.  In  1670  it  was  suggested  to 
Louis  XIV  the  expediency  of  planting  two  out-posts,  one  at  the  North 
and  one  at  the -South  of  Lake  Ontario,  which  might  serve  as  a  check 
on  the  Iroquois,  and  a  depot  for  fur  trading.  The  site  chosen  is  that 
now  occupied  by  the  city  of  Kingston,  at  "the  meeting  of  the  waters," 
where  the  St.  Lawrence  emerges  from  Lake  Ontario,  and  where  the 
winding  Cataraqui  joins  and  swells  its  broader  stream — had  previously 
attracted  the  pioneer  explorers. 

The  early  history  of  the  "Limestone  City"  is  connected  with  the 
name  of  Kobert  Cavalier  de  La  Salle.  In  1666,  animated  with  a 
passion  for  discovery,  he  longed  to  find  the  long  dreamed  of  water- 
way through  to  remote  Cathay  and  the  riches  of  the  Orient.  The 
accounts  received  from  the  Indians  of  the  course  to  the  Mississippi, 
began  to  regard  it  as  the  true  waterway  to  the  East,  and  it  is  quite 
naturally  supposed  that  the  fortified,  depot  at  the  Eastern  end  of  Lake 
Ontario  originated  with  him. 

When  Count  Frontenac  succeeded  de  Courcelles  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Canada  he  was  much  pleased  with  the  enterprise  of  La  Salle, 
and  sent  him  in  advance  to  make  a  final  reconnaisanoe  of  a  site  for 
the  new  outpost.  At  Montreal  he  presented  an  imposing  site,  where 
he  was  received  in  due  state. 

Passing  Lachine,  and  the  Long  Sault,  where  the  men  stood  waist 
deep  in  water,  and  Frontenac  having  passed  many  sleepless  nights 
from  anxiety  lest  water  should  find  its  way  into  the  batteaux  and  spoil 
the  biscuits,  the  staple  article  of  food,  the  head  of  the  rapids  was 
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reached,  where  a  message  from  La  Salle  announced  that  the  mouth 
of  the  Cataraqui  was  where  the  approaching  conference  with  the 
Indians  should  be  held.  The  Abbe  D'Urfe  went  in  advance  to  notify 
the  Indians  of  the  approach  of  Frontenac.  As  the  flotilla  neared  the 
promotory  now  crown  by  the  British,  Fort  Henry,  a  canoe  with 
Iroquois  chiefs  was  seen  to  arrive  to  escort  the  strangers  to  the 
appointed  rendezvous..  Around  them  a  spacious  harbor  stretched,  cut 
off  from  Lake  Ontario  by  a  chain  of  islands,  joined  by  the  narrow 
Cataraqui,  winding  its  way  out  from  a  chain  of  lakes,  cascades  and 
still  rivers,  now  made  navigable  by  the  Eideau  Canal.  The  meeting 
took  place,  the  Governor  saluted,  and  the  respect  of  all  paid  to  him, 
the  Indians  testified  evidence  of  joy  and  confidence  and  the  obliga- 
tion they  were  under  to  him,  for  sparing  them  the  trouble  of  going 
further,  and  for  receiving  their  submission  at  the  Eiver  Katarakoui. 
After  Count  Frontenac  replied  to  their  civilities,  they  preceded  him 
as  guides  and  conducted  him  into  a  bay  which  forms  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  agreeable  in  the  world.  The  exact  spot  where  this 
important  conference  was  held  between  the  Indians  and  French,  was 
Mississagua  Point,  near  the  foot  of  the  present  Earl  Street.  Frontenac 
won  favor  and  confidence  with  the  Indians,  whom  he  exhorted  to 
embrace  the  Christian  religion,  which  he  doubtless  earnestly  desired. 
He  also  asked  that  they  should  entrust  him  with  some  of  their 
children,  to  be  educated  at  Quebec — eventually  a  few  were  sent  to  be 
educated  at  Quebec — the  girls  to  the  Ursuline  Convent,  trie  boys  taken 
into  the  household  of  the  Governor  himself. 

The  new  outpost  .soon  demonstrated  its  usefulness,  and  even  the 
Montreal  merchants  became  reconciled  when  they  found  that  during 
the  following  season  it  brought  a  large  number  of  Iroquois  down  the 
St.  Lawrence  to  dispose  of  their  furs.  In  1673,  Louis  Joliet,  with 
the  devoted  Pe>e  Marquette,  who  had  discovered  the  Mississippi, 
followed  its  course  and  turned  northward  to  tell  their  tale  of  success. 
This  sustained  La  Salle  still  more  strongly  in  his  theory  of  explor- 
ations of  the  great  mysterious  river  which  he  had,  however,  been 
forestalled.  It  was  then  quite  uncertain  whether  the  rivers  flowed 
into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  or  the  California  Gulf.  In  the  latter  case, 
it  would  furnish  a  waterway  to  the  Orient;  in  the  former,  a  channel 
by  which  the  varied  wealth  of  the  Western  continent  could  be  easily 
conveyed  to  France,  and  to  establish  this  rule,  and  settle  this  ques- 
tion, all  his  energies  were  applied.  La  Salle  visited  France  in  order 
to  obtain  a  patent  of  nobility  and  for  the  command  of  the  New  Fort 
in  honor  of  its  founder.  The  royal  grant  is  dated  May,  1675,  and 
not  only  conferred  upon  him  the  command  of  the  Fort  and  four 
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leagues  adjacent,  but  also  two  large  islands  opposite,  respectively 
Wolfe  and  Amherst  Islands,  with  right  of  hunting  and  fishing  on 
said  lands  and  adjoining  waters.  Certain  conditions  were  involved 
—that  La  Salle  was  to  repay  the  sum  expended  in  the  erection  of 
the  Port,  and  rebuild  in  stone,  and  maintain  a  sufficient  garrison 
equal  to  that  at  Montreal;  to  employ  twenty  men  for  ten  years  in 
clearing  and  improving  his  land.  In  two  years  time  the  fort  of  logs 
was  replaced  by  one  of  stone.  It  stood  almost  on  the  same  ground 
as  is  now  occupied  by  the  Tete-de-Pont  Barracks,  the  present  home 
of  B.  Battery. 

Clouds  arose  on  the  horizon,  and  as  a  result  of  jealousy  on  the 
part  of  the  merchants  at  Montreal  and  Quebec,  in  which  Bishop 
Lavalle  became  involved,  was  forced  to  visit  the  French  Court  once 
more  to  lay  a  second  petition  before  Colbert.  AB  a  direct  result, 
when  he  returned  to  New  France,  he  secured  men  and  material  re- 
quired for  the  building  and  equipment  of  a  vessel  intended  to  sail 
down  the  Mississippi  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  In  his  brave  undertak- 
ing he  enlisted  the  service  of  Henri  de  Lonti,  who  was  destined  to 
share  the  lot  of  his  leader  through  many  vicissitudes,  loyal  and 
faithful  to  the  last.  The  following  autumn  and  winter  was  spent  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Niagara  in  building  the  new  vessel,  and  of  a  fortified 
outpost  two  miles  above  the  great  Cataract,  which  he  and  Hennepin 
visited  for  the  first  time  with  a  "fearful  joy,"  which  seemed  more 
awe  than  admiration. 

It  would  be  too  long  a  digression  to  follow  La  Salle  through  his 
weary  wanderings  of  the  next  eight  years,  or  to  recount  his  succession 
of  misfortunes,  beginning  with  the  loss  of  his  new-built  vessel,  The 
Griffin,  with  her  valuable  cargo  of  furs,  in  the  stormy  waters  of  Lake 
Huron,  while  pushing  westward,  building  forts  as  he  went.  After 
two*  perilous  journeys,  chiefly  on  foot,  from  the  Illinois  to  Fort 
Frontenac,  he  succeeded  in  exploring  the  Mississippi  to  the  sea,  tak- 
ing possession  of  new  territory  in  the  name  of  Louis  XIV.,  naming 
it  after  him,  Louisana,  and  in  his  anxiety  to  find  the  mouth  of  this 
great  river,  missed  his  goal,  passing  it  unconsciously  by  some  three 
hundred  miles,  and  landed  his  band  of  settlers  on  the  coast  of 
Texas.  Having  lost  three  vessels,  he  toiled  on  for  two  years  to 
retrace  his  way  to  Canada,  and  on  his  third,  and  last  attempt,  he 
perished  by  the  shot  of  a  mutinous  follower. 

It  would  lead  too  far  from  the  main  subject  to  follow  the  eventful 
history  of  New  France  during  the  troubled  years  that  followed,  but 
warfare  and  raid  was  desperate  between  settlers  and  savages,  public 
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peace   was    much    disturbed,    and   the    cruelties    perpetrated    by   the 
former  were  sometimes  as  base  as  those  of  the  latter. 

Referring  to  the  beautiful  stretch  of  water,  the  Harbor  at  Kings- 
ton, much  may  be  said,  foiming  as  it  does  a  giant  gateway  to  the 
St.  Lawrence  River,  the  Thousand  Islands,  Bay  of  Quinte,  Rid^au 
River  and  the  Upper  Ottawa,  constituting  one  of  Canada's  most  pic- 
turesque and  commercial  avenues.  Of  the  soundings  of  this  beautiful 
harbor  little  appears  to  be  recorded  in  early  days.  From  time  to 
time  the  pages  of  historic  Kingston  refer  to  certain  shoals  being 
dredged,  namely,  one  at  Port  Frederick  and  the  Carruthers'  Shoal, 
the  work  of  which  was  performed  as  recently  as  1874,  '75  and  '76.  The 
total  cost  of  the  entire  dredging  of  the  harbor  since  Confederation  to 
1882  amounted  to  $14,814.40.  The  latter  shoal  was  dredged  in  order 
to  obtain  thirteen  feet  at  lowest  stage  of  water.  In  1825  the  harbors 
along  the  shore  of  Lake  Ontario  are  stated  to  have  been  far  from 
complete,  merely  affording  convenient  landing  in  case  of  storms.  In 
a  report  of  1815  it  says  that  a  government  wharf  at  Kingston  was 
nearly  destroyed  by  high  water,  and  its-  restoration  was  promptly 
recommended.  In  1826,  proposed  reforms  and  repairs  to  the  fortifi- 
cations at  Kingston  were  addressed  to  General  Mann,  Inspector  of 
Fortifications,  also  better  protection  for  dockyard,  wharf  and  harbor. 
Sheltered  on  one  side  by  Fort  Henry,  and  under  the  lee  of  the  Royal 
Military  College,  lies  a  little  body  of  water,  Navy  Bay,  reposeful 
and  placid  as  indeed  befits  its  present  service,  for  it  is  the  graveyard 
of  His  Majesty's  fleet  of  1812,  the  year  in  which  Kingston  was 
brought  to  the  front,  defended  by  Martello  towers  and  cannons,  de- 
fending its  water  front. 

An  interesting  picture  of  Kingston,  by  James  Grey,  shows  the 
harbor  unadorned,  with  its  grand  facilities  of  navigation,  which 
are  so  much  enjoyed  by  tourists  and  those  interested  in  commerciail 
walks  of  life.  The  view  is  taken  from  the  parapet  of  the  roadway 
leading  to  Fort  Henry,  which  both  in  earlier  and  later  years  has 
played  an  important  role  in  connection  with  the  Limestone  City. 
The  celebrated  fort,  overlooking  the  magnificent  harbor,  was  built 
in  1818  by  the  Royal  Engineers  on  the  -site  of  the  present  costly  stone 
pile,  which  was  erected  in  1832.  In  1820  the  barracks  were  added 
to  the  old  fort.  The  time  honored  Cataraqui  bridge  was  yet  un- 
dreamed of  in  1838,  but  Navy  Bay  had  a  pontoon  bridge  to  connect 
the  military  and  naval  settlements. 

A  faithful  sketch  of  Kingston  Harbor,  Navy  Bay,  and  the  dock 
yards  in  1830,  was  made  by  an  ex-cadet  named  Bayfield,  in  which 
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a  dock  yard  bell  is  shown  which  looks  like  a  modern  gas  lamp.     It 
is  now  in  possession  of  St.  Mark's  Anglican  Church,  Barriefield. 

In  an  extract  of  a  letter  of  instruction  given  to  Lt.-Col.  Phill- 
potts  by  the  Earl  of  Durham  in  1839,  he  requested  that  plans  be  sub- 
mitted setting  forth  the-  requirements  of  a  canal  to  Montreal,  also 
the  position  of  the  Eideau  and  Ottawa,  thus  showing  that  the  active 
and  clever  men  had  in  embryo  in  their  great  minds  the  construction 
of  works  which  have  since  been  achieved  of  necessity. 

Among  the  many  valued  papers  on  file  concerning  the  subject 
under  discussion,  is  a  petition  addressed,  in  1847,  to  the  Governor 
General,  signed  by  many  residents  interested  in  the  welfare  of  Kings- 
ton and  its  surroundings,  the  purport  of  which  is  that  lights,  buoys, 
and  revolving  lights  be  placed  on  the  harbor  side  of  the  inland 
waters,  in  order  to  facilitate  and  protect  those  following  the  sea. 
It  is  quaintly  worded,  breathing  an  air  of  real  earnestness  and  sin- 
cerity in  favor  of  these  much-needed  improvements,  for  which  the 
present  and  rising  generations  should  feel  deeply  grateful  to  the  far- 
seeing  early  pioneers  of  this  land.  The  original,  and  no  doubt  some- 
what crude  guides  to  safety  referred  to,  placed  their  in  position,  have 
given  way  to  more  modern  works  of  art,  in  which  electricity  plays  an 
important  part,  but  the  object  of  each  device  remains  the  same.  In 
a  similarly  worded  petition  to  the  foregoing,  addressed  the  same,  in 
which  was  asked  for  a  water  supply  for  the  city,  we  find  the  familiar 
autograph  signatures  of  John  Macdonald,  John  Mowat,  Thomas  Kirk- 
patr'ck,  W.  A.  Geddes,  and  many  others. 

The  exact  spot  where  Frontenac  and  La  Salle  met  was  on  an 
extremely  rocky  ledge,  where  the  locomotive  works  and  the  dry  dock 
are  now  situated.  Of  the  latter  piece  of  public  work,  which  became 
a  necessity  in  the  eighties,  the  late  Major  Henry  F.  Perley  was  the 
designer. 

In  the  year  1841,  June  15th,  the  first  Parliament  of  Canada  was 
opened  in  the  City  of  Kingston,  having  been  selected  by  the  late 
great  Queen  Victoria.  The  privilege  was  short,  the  duration  being 
but  three  years. 

The  average  traveller  entering  Kingston  from  the  West,  by  means 
of  the  water  traffic,  is  much  struck  with  the  grand  expanse  before 
him.  On  the  right  is  to  be  seen  the  two  beautiful  islands  already 
mentioned,  Wolfe  and  Amherst,  the  latter  being  twelve  miles  in 
length  and  three  in  width.  On  the  left,  the  sight  is  one  of  life  and 
animation.  Huge  buildings,  with  a  mystery  surrounding  them,  are 
the  first  to  greet  the  eye,  Eockwood  Hospital  and  the  Penitentiary, 
each  of  which  contains  enough  souls  to  be  called  a  village ;  the  inmates 
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of  the  former  enjoy  the  beautiful  waters  at  this  juncture,  as  a  yacht 
for  their  use  belongs  to  the  Asylum.  Further  on,  in  quick  succession, 
follow  the  spires  of  churches,  colleges,  public  buildings,  and  last,  but 
not  least,  the  forts  built  for  the  protection  of  the  city,  known  as 
Shoal  and  Mertello  towers.  Then,  Fort  Henry  on  a  side  hill,  com- 
manding a  grand  sweeping  view  of  Lake  Ontario,  side  by  side  with 
one  of  Canada's  finest  educational  institutions,  the  Boyal  Military 
College. 

MAEY  E.  PEELEY. 

February,  1908. 


The  greater  part  of  the  information  of  this  paper  was  secured  at  the  Archives, 
through  the  courtesy  of  Dr.  Doughty,  Dominion  Archivest;  also,  from  notes  com- 
municated to  the  writer  by  Miss  Agnes  M.  Machae,  of  Kingston. 


Canal. 


In  view  of  the  great  interest  at  present  manifested  in  the  develop- 
ment O'f  the  great  waterways  of  Canada  and  the  Northern  portion  oi 
the  United  States  of  America,  I  feel  honoured  in  being  selected  to 
prepare  the  paper  on  this  occasion,  upon  the  subject  of  the  explorations 
and  construction  of  the  Eideau  Canal,  commenced  over  eighty  years 
ago,  when  commercial  conditions  entered  but  slightly  into  the  minds 
of  those  by  whom  the  soheme  was  then  being  promoted,  but  rather  the 
actual  needs  of  a  national  system  of  safe  and  efficient  transportation 
of  both  goods  and  war  material  and  person  el  in  troublous  times,  it 
was  contemplated  more  in  a  strategic  and  tactical  -sense  than  for  the 
utilities  of  trade  into  which  it  subsequently,  and  even  yet,  has  been 
found  of  considerable  advantage. 

The  subject  is  one  affording  great  interest  and  in  respect  of  which 
many  interesting  episodes  of  Canadian  history  might  be  referred  to. 
However,  in  the  short  space  afforded  for  a  paper  such  as  the  present 
I  -am  forced  to  confine  my  remarks  to  the  collection  which  I  have  been 
able  to  make  of  statistical  information,  in  the  main,  from  records 
unfamiliar  to  the  majority.  I  may  say,  that  the  statistical  items 
with  which  I  now  intend  dealing,  have  been  taken  to  a  considerable 
extent  from  extracts  culled  from  the  diary  of  the  late  William  T. 
Clegg,  formerly  holding  the  office  of  Paymaster,  with  the  rank  of 
honorary  major,  during  the  construction  and  early  period  of  the 
operation  of  the  canal  by  the  Imperial  Engineers  and  Ordnance  De- 
partment, and  from  a  rare  and  interesting  report  by  Mr.  Baillarge, 
late  Deputy  Minister  of  Public  Works  for  Canada.  The  necessity 
for  the  construction  of  this  waterway  was  materially  felt  on  account 
of  the  difficulties  experienced  in  the  transportation  of  troops  and 
supplies  by  a  safe  and  all  British  route  from  the  lower  St.  Lawrence 
to  the  upper  lakes  of  Canada  during  the  war  with  our  neighbors  on 
the  south,  in  the  yearn  1812  and  1813.  On  the  declaration  of  peace, 
this  question  was  taken  up  as  a  matter  of  Imperial  importance,  the 
scheme  w>as  definitely  decided  upon,  and  steps  were  taken  which 
resulted  in  ultimately  carrying  out  the  project.  Surveyors  were 
appointed  and  sent  out  to  Canada  by  the  Imperial  Government,  and 
plans  and  specifications  were  prepared.  It  was  also  foreseen  that 
the  construction  of  the  proposed  canal  would  prove  of  great  advantage 
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in  opening  up  the  interior  of  the  eastern,  portion  of  Upper  Canada, 
now  the  Province  of  Ontario,  and  bringing  in  settlers  to  that  compara- 
tively unknown  and  fertile  district  which  has  since  then  developed 
into  the  rich  and  prosperous  communities  between  the  lower  Ottawa 
and  upper  St.  Lawrence  valleys.  It  was  one  of  the  pet  schemes  of 
the  late  Duke  of  Wellington,  the  military  hero  of  our  Napoleonic 
ware,  who  early  isaw  the  material  advantages  that  would  inevitably 
result  from  interior  me,ans  of  communication®  that  might  thus  be 
established.  It  was  not,  however,  until  the  month  of  September, 
1826,  that  the  actual  work  of  construction  was  really  undertaken 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  late  Lieutenant-Colonel  John  By, 
then  commanding  the  Eoyal  Engineer  and  Ordnance  Department  cf 
the  Imperial  Army  in  Canada.  He  was  appointed  by  the  Imperial 
Government  as  commanding  engineer  of  canal  works  in  Canada,  with 
orders  to  communicate  directly  with  the  Master-General  of  Ordnance 
in  England,  and  the  Board  of  Ordnance,  which  was  to  assume  direc- 
tion of  the  works.  Col.  By,  at  that  time,  gave  assurance  to  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  that  the  desired  communication  with  Lake  Ontario 
would  be  secured  within  five  years,  and  this  proved  to  be  the  case. 

The  Colonel's  working  staff,  in  1826,  consisted  of  three  engineer 
officers,  Captain  Bolton,  Lieutenants  Pooley  and  Cromie.     The  civil 
officers  were  Captain  (afterwards  Major)  Clegg,  as  paymaster  of  the 
works;  one  civil  engineer,  acting  as  clerk  of  the  works;  two  clerks „ 
two  overseers  of  the  works,  one  master-carpenter,  one  master-mason, 
one  master-smith,  and  two  foremen  carpenters.     The  contractors,  at  I.    / 
Bytown,  were  Messrs.  Thomas  Mackay,  John  Kedpath,  and  Kobert  ; 
Drummond.     Mackay  and  Eedpath  were  connected  with  the  build- 1    / 
ing  of  the  first  eignt  locks,  those  below  the  "Sappers'  Bridige, "  in! 
the  City  of  Ottawa,  and  Drummond  with  the  general  works  required 
as  preliminary  to  the  object  of  securing  and  effectively  carrying  out 
the  project  of  canal  navigation.     In  the  autumn  of  1877,  two  compan- 
ies of  Eoyal  Engineers  arrived  from  England  to  be  specially     em- 
ployed on  the  canal  works.     They  were  the  7th  and  15th  companies, 
commanded  by  Captains  Victor  and  Savage,  with  Lieutenants  Den- 
nison,  Briscoe,  Frome,  Benjamin  and  Simon     and  two     Regimental 
Engineers  attached  as  assistants,  namely,  Captains'  Cole  and  Gale  of 
the  Eoyal  Engineers. 

In  1828,  'Lieutenant-Colonel  Botelar  was  sent  out  from  England, 
as  assistant  engineer  to  be  in  charge  of  the  works  at  the  Kingston 
end  of  the  line.  All  the  officers  mentioned  were  stationed  at  depots 
for  the  several  .sections  into  which  the  line  of  canal  wias  divided.  The 
7th  Company  of  Sappers  and  Miners  Wias  stationed  at  Newboro',  or 
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what  was  then  known  as  "The  Isthmus"  from  1829  to  December, 
1831,  when  they  received  their  discharge.  They  suffered  greatly 
from  fever  and  ague :  on  account  of  the  opening  up  of  the  low  -swampy 
ground  many  of  them  died  from  its  effects.  The  15th,  which  re- 
mained at  By-Town,  was  discharged  at  the  same  time. 

The  stone  monuments  which  marked  the  boundary  lines  of  the 
lands  required  for  the  route  of  the  canal  and  augmentations,  at  neces- 
sary places,  (which  were  expropriated  in  1827,)  were  prepared  by 
the  Sappers  and  Miners  and  were  numbered  with  figures  correspond- 
ing to  those  ehown  upon  the  plans-  of  the  lands  so  taken.  The  bridge 
known  >as  the  "Sapper's  Bridge",  was  commenced  hi  the  same  year, 
(1827,)  and  was  built  of  cut  limestone,  the  whole  structure  being  the 
work  of  the  Sappers  .and  Miners.  It  was  completed  in  1830,  and 
was  the  first  finished  substantial  work  at  By-Tov/n.  It  affords  com- 
munication, much  needed,  between  the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  the 
town  and  was,  therefore,  very  highly  appreciated  by  the  inhabitants 
at  that  time.  It  was  in  the  year  1827,  at  a  public  meeting  convened 
for  the  purpose,  of  the  Civil  Officers  of  the  Department  of  Engineers 
and  Ordnance  and  the  leading  men  of  the  Village  which  had  grown 
up  in  the  vicinity  of  the  principal  works  that  it  was  unanimously 
resolved  that  its  name  should  be  "By town"  thus  naming  the  future 
site  of  the  capital  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  in  honour  of  its  enter- 
prising founder,  the  commanding  engineer  of  the  Eideau  Canal  works. 

In  the  years  1827  <and  1828,  the  wooden  bridge  connecting  the 
upper  part  of  the  town  with  LeBreton's  Flats,  was  constructed  under 
the  superintendence  of  Lieutenant  Pooley  of  the  Eoyal  Engineers, 
hence  its  name. 

In  the  autumn  of  1827,  a  circumstance  occurred  in  By  town  which 
connects  uis  with  the  memory  of  a  man  of  world- wide  celebrity,  the 
late  Sir  John  Franklin,  the  Arctic  explorer,  whose  untimely  end  was, 
shortly  afterw.ards,  sincerely  deplored.  Sir  John  and  his  party, 
returning  from  a  northwest  tour  of  discovery,  arrived  in  Bytown  in 
October  of  that  year.  His  unexpected  visit  was  commemorated  by 
the  laying  of  the  central  stone  of  the  inverted  arch  of  the  third  lock, 
(reckoning  from  the  river),  amidst  much  rejoicing.  He  remained  a 
day  and  a  night,  the  guest  of  Colonel  By,  who  treated  him  most  hos- 
pitably. The  distinguished  stranger  and  his  staff  were  also  serenaded 
by  the  inhabitants  of  this  new  village  in  the  midst  of  the  wilderness, 
each  individual  striving  his  best  to  do  most  honour  to  the  occasion. 

It  was  as  early  at  1814,  .about  the  close  of  the  Anglo-American 
war,  that  the  Imperial  Government  decided  to  build  the  canal,  and,  °n 
1815,  at  the  time  Colonel  Nicholls  was  commanding  the  Eoyal  Engin- 
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eers  in  Canada  that  be  wiae  commanded  to  send  an  officer  to  report 
on  the  practicability  of  water  communication  between  the  lower  St. 
Lawrence  and  Lake  Ontario  by  way  of  the  Ottawa  and  Eideau  rivers. 
Captain  Jebb  was  accordingly  detailed  for  the  duty.  He  reported  on 
two  routes;  one,  'as  subsequently  adopted,  the  other  diverging  from 
the  Eideau  at  Irish  Creek,  a  tributary  of  the  Cataraqui  river.  Captain 
Jebb  reported  both  routes  practicable,  but  preferred  the  latter,  as  being 
shorter.  Nothing  was  done,  however,  at  the  time. 

In  1824,  Mr.  Samuel  Clowes,  C.E.,  was  appointed  to  make  an- 
other survey  and  recommended  the  adoption  of  the  present  plan. 

The  Imperial  Government  held  control  of  this  and  the  other 
Ordnance  canals  until  the  year  1853,  when  it  was,  by  an  Order  in 
Council,  taken  over  by  the  Provincial  Government  of  United  Canada. 
Later,  in  1867,  the  canals  were  placed  under  the  control  of  the 
Dominion  Government  as  part  of  the  public  works  where  were  allotted 
to  the  central  government  at  the  time  of  Confederation,  and  have  since 
continued  under  that  administration. 

The  stone  buildings  on  either  side  of  the  lower  locks  at  Ottawa, 
and  opposite  the  third,  were  built  in  1827-1828,  and  were  used  as 
offices.  The  one  on  the  east  iside  for  the  Eoyal  Engineers  and  Ord- 
nance Departments,  and  the  other,  on  the  west  side,  for  the  commis- 
sariat. The  barracks  were  located  on  the  hill,  known  formerly  ad 
"Barrack  Hill,"  just  west  of  the  locks,  (now  the  site  of  those  graceful 
piles  of  architecture  housing  the  Parliament  and  Departmental 
officers  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada),  and  consisted  of  three  buildings 
for  the  use  of  the  two  corps  of  Sappers  and  Miners.  To  the  extreme 
west  of  this  hill  and  overlooking  the  upper  town  and  the  Falls  of  the 
Grand  Chaudiere,  w,as  erected  another  large  building  of  stone  which 
was  originally  intended  and  used  for  a  hospital,  but  was,  afterwards, 
utilized  as  officers'  quarters  until  long  after  Confederation,  when  it 
was  used  for  a  time  as  offices  for  the  'engineers  engaged  in  the 
exploratory  surveys  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Eailway,  until  it  was 
destroyed  by  fire  on  January  16th,  1874.  While  this  building  was  in 
possession  of  the  Imperial  Government  it  was  occupied,  from  time  to 
time,  by  officers  of  the  Eoyal  Engineers  and  of  the  line  regiments 
which  were  always  attached  under  the  old  system.  After  the  "Trent 
affair"  a  number  of  British  regiments  were  stationed  in  Canada,  and 
the  'Corps  on  the  Ottawa  station  also  made  use  of  this  building  for 
officers'  quarters,  as  far  as  its  capacity  permitted.  The  hill  on  the 
east  iside  of  the  locks  was,  from  the  commencement  of  the  works, 
used  for  Imperial  purposes.  There  it  was  that  the  first  cottage  was 
erected  in  1826  for  the  use  of  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  works  and 
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paymaster.  The  latter,  afterwards  built  a  house  on  Eideau  street, 
between  William  and  Dalhousie  streets,  but  Major  Bolton  continued 
to  reside  on  the  hill,  which  came  to  be  called  "The  Major's  Hill,"  an 
appellation  it  bears  to  the  present  day,  although  much  altered  from 
its  wild  condition,  as  covered  with  giant  forest  trees,  when  first  taken 
into  use,  and  now  embellished  and  laid  out  in  our  beautiful  park. 
Here  also  was  erected  a  house  to  be  used  >as  quarters  for  the  command- 
ant of  engineers  and  a  cottage  for  Lieutenant  Pooley,  R.E.  They 
were  built  similarly  of  small  boulders  and  moss  plastered  with  clay, 
the  walls  being  of  extraordinary  thickness,  well  plastered  with  Lime 
on  the  inside  and  were  found  most  comfortable  as  residences  at  all 
seasons.  They  were  both  destroyed  by  fire;  that  occupied  by  Col.  By 
about  1849,  and  Lieutenant  Pooley 's  in  1869.  A  convenient  pathway 
was  formed,  by  order  of  Colonel  By,  up  the  rocky  ascent  of  the  brow 
of  the  hill  from  the  Engineer's  offices  to  the  commandant's  quarters. 
About  half-way  up  this  romantic  path,  was  a  very  fine  spring  of 
mineral  water,  quite  medicinal  in  quality,  which  was  enclosed  in 
blocks  of  limestone  (part  of  which  was  still  visible  in  1870)  and  which 
served  as  a  basin  to  collect  and  hold  the  water  for  the  use  of  the  work- 
men .and  the  passing  public.  This  stream  unaccountably  left  its 
original  course  and,  in  1870,  was  completely  dry,  a  slight  drip  was 
then,  however,  observable  lower  down.  The  basin  was  quite  filled  up 
with  debris  constantly  falling  from  the  brow  of  the  hill  until  walled 
up  of  recent  years  at  the  time  of  the  construction  of  the  railway 
tracks  forming  the  approaches  to  the  new  Royal  Alexandra  Bridge 
across  the  Ottawa  river. 

In  1829,  the  canal  works  were  in  active  progress  throughout  the 
whole  length  of  the  line  and  hastening  to  completion.  About  the 
middle  of  August,  1830,  the  foundation  stone  of  the  eastern  pier  of 
the  first,  the  lower  or  river  lock,  was  laid  in  the  presence  of  Lord  and 
Lady  Aylmer,  and  the  staff,  Lady  Alymer  officiating,  with  all  due 
ceremony.  The  laying  of  this  ponderous  stone  was  the  most  import- 
ant part  of  the  works  performed ;  it  was  laid  many  feet  below  the  level 
of  the  Ottawa  River,  and  was  protected  by  a  strong  coffer-dam.  The 
laying  of  the  stone,  a.  task  of  no  ordinary  difficulty,  was  accomplished 
successfully  and  without  accident  or  damage  of  any  kind. 

In  May,  1832,  the  first  steamer  "The  Pumper,"  passed  through 
the  Rideau  Canal  to  Kingston,  with  the  military  and  civil  officers  and 
a  few  of  their  chosen  friends,  thus  completing  the  opening  of  naviga- 
tion through  the  works  within  the  five  years,  according  to  the  assur- 
ance given  by  Colonel  By  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  before  the  incep- 
tion of  the  undertaking. 
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Colonel  By  left  Canada  in  September,  1832,  Major  Bolton  taking 
the  command.  Major  Bolton  was  succeeded  by  Colonel  Thompson 
in  1847,  followed  by  Colonel  Ford  in  1850,  and  by  Colonel  Clayton, 
(the  last  Imperial  superintendent)  from  1852  to  1857.  The  Canal  was 
handed  over  to  the  Provincial  Government  in  1853,  and  the  Canal 
lands  transferred  in  1857.  All  these  are  now  under  the  control  of  the 
Dominion  Government. 

Captain  Alexander  of  the  42nd  Highlanders  (from  whose  " Trans- 
Atlantic  Sketches"  we  have  gained  so  much  useful  information)  tells 
us  of  a  visit  made  by  him  to  Bytown,  at  which  time  he  was  most 
kindly  treated  by  Colonel  By,  and  he  describes  the  residence  of  the 
Commandant,  calling  it  a  "cottage  ornee,  tastefully  decorated,  with 
rustic  verandahs  and  trellis  work,  situated  on  a  high  bank  overlooking 
the  Ottawa  and  opposite  a  lofty  promotory  on  which  stood  the 
barracks."  He  was  taken  by  his  host  on  an  'excursion  up  the  line  of 
the  canal  as  far  as  "Merrick's  Mills,"  their  party  being  paddled  in 
canoes  by  Canadian  voyageurs,  who  (he  tells  us)  were  able  to  do  their 
hundred  miles  a  day  on  pork  and  pea-soup,  and,  moreover,  keep  this 
up  for  weeks  together,  lightening  their  labours  with  the  chanting  of 
simple  boat-songs. 

There  are  47  locks  between  Ottawa  and  Kingston,  at  various 
distances  apart.  The  rise  from  the  River  Ottawa  to  the  summit  level 
of  Rideau  Lake  is  283  feet,  and  the  descent  into  lake  Ontario  154  feet, 
making  a  total  lift  for  lockages  of  437  feet,  and,  consequently,  requir- 
ing these  47  locks  of  9  feet  lift  each,  and  costing  six  thousand  pounds 
apiece.  Comparing  this  with  the  Lachine  Canal,  we  find  the  cost  to 
be  for  the  9  mile  stretch  and  7  locks  £135,000. 

Mr.  McTaggart  tells  us  in  a  report  made  in  1826,  that,  after  con- 
sidering the  various  ways  of  obviating  the  difficulties  of  transportation 
of  stores  and  troops  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  great  lakes,  in  the 
case  of  our  neighbours  to  the  south  causing  trouble,  the  most  feasible 
system  was  that  of  connecting  a  chain  of  small  rivers  and  lakes  that 
lay  between  Lake  Ontario  .and  the  River  Ottawa. 

The  first  intention  was  to  have  the  locks  built  of  the  same  size 
as  those  of  the  Lachine  Canal,  100  feet  long  by  20  feet  in  width. 
After  due-  consideration,  however,  it  was  decided,  in  view  of  having 
larger  steamers,  that  it  would  be  wiser  and  more  advantageous  k> 
have  them  made  as  they  now  are — 140  feet  long  by  33  feet  in  width. 
All  this  was  carried  out  by  the  British  Government  with  liberality  and 
economy  combined.  The  work  was  commenced  at  the  same  time 
throughout  the  line,  each  division  having  a  guard  of  60  soldiers  under 
a  subaltern's  command,  for  the  sake  of  preserving  peace  and  order. 
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Surgeons  were  engaged  and  furnished  with  medicine  for  the  sick. 
There  were  Government  stores  provided  with  all  kinds  of  needful  pro- 
visions and  supplies,  beds,  blankets,  caps,  mitts,  shoes  and  spirits  in 
plenty — the  latter  used  00  counteract  that  melancholy  which  was  then 
considered  as  peculiar  to  Canada.  From  the  Ottawa  Kiver  to  Black 
Kapids,  the  cost  of  the  work  was  estimated  at  £87,500;  from  Black 
Eapids  to  Kingston  Bay  at  £98,560,  the  whole  amounting  to  £486,060. 

Captain  Alexander  in  his  account  of  his  excursion  trip  with  Col. 
By  up  the  Eideau  route,  speaks  of  steering  through  the  silent  wilder- 
ness of  woods  which,  in  a  few  years,  would  doubtless  be  changed  to 
smiling  fields  and  orchards.  Also  of  seeing  the  conical  bark-covered 
wigw-ams  of  the  Indians  on  the  banks  of  the  Kideau  Biver,  before 
which  the  women,  mayhap,  would  be  smoking  venison;  large  canoes 
lying  up-turned  on  the  banks,  whilst,  in  smaller  boats,  boys  could  be 
seen  watching  under  the  foliage  for  the  deer  to  come  to  the  water 
when,  driven  by  dogs  trained  for  the  purpose,  a  stroke  of  the  paddle 
on  the  head  would  generally  secure  the  prize. 

The  first  locks  after  we  have  passed  the  Sapper's  Bridge  are  at 
"Hartwell's,"  a  stretch  of  a  couple  of  miles  of  naturally  beautiful 
scenery  lining  the  course  to  this  station.  The  locks  are  two  in  num- 
ber and  the  rise  22  feet.  A  mile  or  so  further  on  is  an  immense  dam, 
a  very  clever  piece  of  engineering  work,  320  feet  long  and  45  feet 
high ;  also  two  locks  with  an  ascent  of  13  feet.  An  incident  occurred 
here,  which  it  might  be  interesting  to  mention  at  this  point.  Some 
little  time  after  its  completion  it  was  discovered  to  have  been  leaking 
for  weeks.  Col.  By  had  it  carefully  watched  night  and  day.  Loads  of 
earth  and  stone  had  been  dumped  in  and,  at  last,  the  danger  was 
supposed  to  have  passed.  But,  alas  for  human  hopes.  Standing  one 
day,  on  the  top  of  the  dam  where  the  water  was  beginning  to  flow 
regularly  over  the  top  in  the  proper  way,  Col.  By  remarked  to  the  men 
"You  see,  boys,  what  our  perseverance  has  accomplished."  When, 
quite  suddenly,  a  roar  like  thunder  was  heard  below  him.  Shouting 
"Throw  down  your  tools  men  and  run  for  your  lives,"  he  dashed 
along  the  top  of  the  dam,  the  stones  falling  under  his  feet  and  the 
great  body  of  masonry  bulging  below,  while  an  irresistible  rush  of 
water,  the  collection  of  many  miles,  kept  tossing  up  rocks  of  enormous 
weight  as  if  they  had  been  but  corks.  The  dam  was  rebuilt  to  such 
good  effect  that  it  stands  there  today,  a  monument  to  engineering 
skill.  This  is  known  as  the  "Hog's  Back  Dam,"  and  takes  it  name 
from  the  presence  of  some  curiously  shaped  boulders  in  the  bed  of  the 
swiftly  rushing  stream.  Black  Kapids  comes  next,  four  miles  further 
up,  and  having  an  ascent  of  10  feet.  Here  is  another  immense  dam, 
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300  feet  long  and  10  feet  high.  At  Long  Island  there  are  three  locks, 
by  which  28  feet  of  ascent  is  overcome.  There  are  two  large  store- 
damis  here,  on  of  them  740  feet  long  and  10  feet  high,  the  other  330 
feet  long  and  30  feet  high.  Further  on  we  come  to  Burritt's  Rapids 
where,  by  one  lock,  we  are  lifted  10  feet  6  inches.  Here  is  the  longest 
continuous  run  of  the  whole  route,  and  is  locally  known  as  the  "Long 
Reach."  It  affords  a  clear  stretch  of  navigable  water  for  27  miles. 
The  natural  beauty  of  the  scenery  is  also  most  charming  on  this 
stretch  between  Burritt's  Rapids  and  Long  Island.  Four  miles  above 
Burritt's  Rapids,  we  come  to  Merrickville.  Here  there  are  three  locks 
with  an  ascent  of  25  feet,  the  charming  natural  beauty  of  tha  scenery 
still  continuing.  Big  Rideau  Lake  is  the  largest  single^  body  of  water 
in  the  whole  chain  and  is  most  attractive.  Its  islands,  about  200  'n 
number,  are  mostly  heavily  wooded.  We  now  ascend  4  feet  through 
a  lock-gate  and  enter  the  "Narrows."  Further  on,  at  Newboro,  we 
find  ourselves  192  feet  above  the  level  at  Kingston  Mills,  and,  instead 
of  being  lifted  up,  we  are  let  down.  A  cut  of  nearly  a  mile  in  length 
was  here  necessary  in  addition  to  a  lock.  Newboro  has  the  distinction 
of  marking  the  ridge  of  a  watershed,  the  waters  in  one  direction 
running  towards  Kingston  and  Lake  Ontario,  and  in  the  other  towards 
the  River  Ottawa.  Here  we  descend  8  feet.  Chaff  ey's  locks  serve 
to  take  us  from  the  level  of  Indian  Lake  to  that  of  Lake  Opinacon, 
which  we  enter  from  Sand  Lake.  All  along  here  there  is  bewilder- 
ment of  enchanting  beauty  in  scenery.  At  Jones'  Falls — called  by 
H.R.H.  the  Princess  Louise  the  most  beautiful  spot  in  Canada — the 
Rideau  rushes  through  a  crooked  and  narrow  ravine  with  impending 
cliffs  90  feet  high,  a  mile  in  length  and  a  fall  of  60  feet.  Here  the 
difficulties  were  overcome  by  four  locks  placed  amidst  the  most 
bewitching  surroundings  and  an  immense  horse-shoe  shaped  dam 
holding  back  the  waters  of  Sand  Lake.  We  then  pass  "Whitefisli" 
and  "Cranberry"  Lakes.  The  next  lock  is  at  Brewster's  Mills,  where 
navigation  proper  ends.  Here  is  a  descent  of  10  feet.  The  next  stretch 
of  10  miles  is  formed  by  backing  up  the  waters  of  the  Cataraqui  river, 
which  made  excavation  unnecessary  and  afforded  water  deep  enough 
for  navigation.  Through  all  this  course  of  126  miles,  Dame  Nature 
may  be  said  to  hold  full  sway  in  pervading  beauty,  through  the  lakes 
and  streams,  with  but  a  half  a  dozen  miles  of  artificial  construction 
scattered  through  the  few  sections  where  engineering  problems  needed 
to  be  met. 

Kingston  Mills,  six  miles  from  Kingston,  has  four  locks,  with  a 
total  descent  of  47  feet;  the  dam  penning  the  water  is  over  6000  feet 
in  length  by  14  feet  in  height.  The  locks  are  marvels  of  solid  masonry 
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and  triumphs  of  engineering  skill.  They  are  limestone  blocks,  6  by  4 
feet,  and  of  proportionate  thickness,  are  142  feet  long  by  33  feet  wide, 
and  from  12  to  25  feet  deep.  The  dams  as  well  are  of  massive  con- 
struction. Up  to  the  year  1853,  when  the  canal  was  transferred  to 
the  Provincial  Government,  the  lock-masteirs  were  ex-soldiers  of 
Engineers  or  Artillery,  always  wearing  their  uniforms.  Above  these 
locks  istand  the  square,  heavily-built  block-houses,  with  slits  in  the 
walls  through  which  rifles  could  be  fired  in  the  event  of  molestation 
by  Indians  or  unfriendly  strangers  seeking  to  obstruct  navigation. 

Few,  perhaps,  are  aware  of  the  severe  nature  of  the  service  during 
the  progress  of  the  building  of  the  Eideau  Canal.  First  were  the 
exploration  parties  pushing  through  dark  swamps  and  entangled  for- 
ests overgrown  with  underwood,  where  it  would  be  necessary,  at  one 
moment,  to  cut  the  way,  and  at  the  next  to  wade  through  deep  mud 
and  water,  and  with  only  the  compass  as  a  guide.  In  winter,  surveying 
on  the  ice,  the  lakes  and  streams  through  which  the  canal  was  to  pass, 
the  cold  being  so  s.7ere  as  to  make  it  next  to  impossible  to  handle 
instruments ;  snow  and  heavy  clothing  impeding  movement ;  at  night, 
the  bivouac  or  storm  'shelter  roofed  with  boughs,  the  bed  of  hemlock 
or  pine  tops  before  a  fire  of  newly  cut  cedar.  In  the  high  waters  of 
the  spring,  the  passage  of  rapids  exposed  them  to  constant  danger  of 
upsetting  canoes.  Scorched  with  the  sun,  bitten  by  the  numerous 
insects,  obliged  to  quench  the  thirst  with  poison-laden  swamp  waters, 
their  frames  wasted  by  fever  and  ague,  and,  what  they  felt  more  than 
all,  was  their  isolation,  the  several  stations  being  at  intervals  of  ten 
miles;  for  all  this  was  endured  from  1826  to  1832.  To  mention  an 
incident, — A  little  beyond  Jones'  Falls,  there  was  a  dreary  swamp 
some  18  miles  in  length  and  about  two  miles  wide,  called  "Cranberry 
Marsh,"  where  thousands  of  stout  laborers  lost  their  lives  from  a 
regular  yellow  fever.  At  morning  and  evening  a  blue  mist  hung  over 
it,  and,  at  all  times,  a  most  pestilential  odour  was  exhaled.  On  one 
occasion  Col.  By  almost  succumbed  to  the  evil  effects.  He  was  pass- 
ing through  one  of  the  streams  of  clear  water  used  for  canal  naviga- 
tion while  it  was  being  partially  drained  to  form  a  track  for  the  canal, 
when  his  canoe  grounded.  The  voyageurs  jumping  out  to  float  it, 
found  themselves  up  to  the  waists  in  blue  slime  with  a  most  unbear- 
able odour.  All  but  two  died  shortly  afterwards.  Col.  By  was  taken 
ill  and  had  to  be  carried  to  his  bed,  where  he  remained  for  several 
weeks  with  total  loss  of  appetite,  severe  pains  in  his  limbs,  fever, 
yellow  jaundice,  tremblings,  general  debility.  He  slowly  recovered 
and  was  again  actively  engaged  in  his  work  in  about  six  weeks. 

From  the  year  1826,   about  2,000  labourers  were  annually  em- 
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ployed  on  the  canal  works ;  they  usually  remained  about  a  year,  learn- 
ing all  they  could  of  Canada,  and  the  ways  of  the  country.  Mr.  Peter 
Bobinson  brought  out  two  ship -loads  of  Irish  immigrants  who  all, 
more  or  less,  settled  along  the  banks  of  the  Bideau.  They  drove  away 
a  small  settlement  of  Scotch  by  their  outrageous  behaviour,  then, 
having  no  foreign  foes  to  fight  with,  the  passenger  from  each  ship 
fought  those  from  all  the  other  to  such  purpose  that  the  military  had 
to  be  called  upon  to  suppress  the  rioting.  They  were  very  trouble- 
some at  times,  even  threatening  to  shoot  the  officers  who  were  direct- 
ing and  superintending  the  works. 

In  one  particular,  at  least,  the  Bideau  Canal  differs  from  others, 
in  that  it  is  not  ditched  or  cut  by  hand  of  man.  Natural  rivers  and 
lakes  are  made  use  of  and  all  that  science  or  art  has.  done  is  in  the 
lockage  at  rapids  or  waterfalls  and  in  the  dams  required  to  be  built 
with  this  object. 

In  the  collection  of  these  historical  memoranda  from  a  few  un- 
familiar and  partially  trodden  paths,  which,  strange  to  say,  lie  so 
near  the  walks  of  our  daily  round,  I  have  necessarily  been  obliged  to 
devote  considerable  time  and  energy  in  pursuit  of  interesting  informa- 
tion. The  material  thus  secured  I  have  assembled  in  a  somewhat  rudi- 
mentary manner,  but  let  us  hope  that  the  record  may  *prove  of  some 
utility  to  those  who  may  follow  in  our  footsteps  and  assist  in  the  com- 
pilation of  the  annals  near  and  dear  to  the  hearts  of  those  who  call  the 
City  of  Ottawa  their  home. 

C.  E.  BILLINGS. 


December,  1907. 


anti  JUurrap  Canals 


You  will  find  in  the  Annual  Keport  of  the  Department  of  Bail- 
ways  and  Canals,  that  the  term  "Trent  Canal"  is  applied  to  a  series 
of  water  stretches,  which  do  not,  however,  form  a  connected  isystem 
of  navigation,  and  which,  in  the  present  condition,  are  efficient  only 
for  local  use.  By  various  works  this  use  has  been  extended,  and  by 
others  now  in  progress  and  contemplation  this  will  become  a  through 
route  between  Lake  Ontario  and  Lake  Huron — thus,  avoiding  the 
navigation  of  Lakes  Ontario,  Erie,  and  Huron,  and  greatly  shorten'ng 
the  distance  between  Montreal  and  Georgian  Bay. 

Eleven  lakes  and  four  rivers  are  embraced  in  this  scheme  of 
navigation — extending  from  Trenton,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Trent, 
on  the  Bay  of  Quinte,  and  ending  with  the  Severn  river,  which  flows 
out  of  Lake  Simcoe  into  Georgian  Bay. 

The  course  as  originally  contemplated  and  modified  is  as  follows : 
Through  the  river  Trent,  Eice  Lake,  the  river  Otonabee,  and  Lakes 
Clear,  Stony,  Lovesick,  Deer,  Buckhorn,  Chemong,  Pigeon,  Sturgeon 
and  Cameron  to  Lake  Balsam,  the  summit  water,  about  165  miles 
from  Trenton;  from  Lake  Balsam  by  a  canal  and  the  river  Talbot  to 
Lake  Simcoo;  thence  across  Lake-  Simcoe  to  the  Severn  river;  then 
by  the  river  Severn  to  the  Georgian  Bay,  Lake  Huron.  The  total 
distance  by  the  present  adopted  route  being  236%  miles. 

But  before  the  Trent  Canal  wasi  ever  thought  of  there  was  one 
adventurous  explorer  of  dauntless  courage — Champlain — whose  name 
heads  the  long  list  of  Governors  of  Canada — whom,  in  1615,  if  you  will 
follow  me  in  the  course  of  his  adventurous  journey,  you  will  find  was 
the  first  white  man  to  traverse  this  route  of  the  present  Trent  Valley 
Canal  system. 

He  started  from  Quebec  accompanied  by  Joseph  Le  Caron  (Kecol- 
let  Missionary),  Etienne  Brule,  interpreter;  10  Indians,  and  2  canoes. 
On  reaching  the  vicinity  of  the  rapids  above  Montreal,  he  held  a  con- 
ference with  a  number  of  Indians  who  had  promised  to  meet  him  and 
take  him  to  the  great  fresh  water  sea  of  the  Hurons  that  seemed  to 
him  to  open  out  the  discovery  of  the  longed  for  route  to  China. 
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He  passed  up  the  Ottawa,  until  in  about  latitude  46°  20'  he 
reached  the  bend  of  the  river  where  the  stream  Mat  aw  an  flows  in, 
whence  he  proceeded  westward,  through  several  small  lakes  into 
Lake  Nipissing,  from  the  outlet  of  which  he  steered  his  canoes  west- 
ward, down  the  current  of  French  river,  where  he  says  they  suddenly 
encountered  a  band  of  300  savages  (Wyandots)  whom  the  Hurons  called 
Ondatahouat,  whence  the  name  Ontaouat,  Ottawa.  From  their 
strange  and  startling  mode  of  wearing  their  hair  Champlain  named 
them  the  Cheveux  Keleves.  "Not  one  of  our  courtiers,"  he  says, 
"takes  so  much  pains  in  dressing  his  locks.  Here,  however,  their 
care  of  the  toilette  ended,  for,  though  tattoed  and  painted,  they  wore 
no  clothing  whatever."  Their  demeanor  was  friendly,  and  from  them 
the  voyager  learned  that  the  great  Lake  of  the  Hurons  was  close  at 
hand.  Now,  far  along  the  western  sky,  was  traced  the  watery  line  of 
that  inland  ocean — and  Champlain  beheld  the  "Mer  Douce,"  the 
fresh  water  >sea  of  the  Hurons. 

Before  him,  too  far  for  sight,  lay  the  spirit  haunted  Manitoualins, 
and,  southward,  spread  the  vast  bosom  of  the  Georgian  Bay.  For 
more  than  100  miles  his  course  was  along  its  eastern  shores,  among 
countless  islands.  He  crossed  Byng  Inlet,  Franklin  Inlet,  Parry 
Sound,  and  seems  to  have  landed  at  the  entrance  of  the  Bay  of 
Matchedash,  a  little  west  of  the  harbour  of  Penetanguishine. 

Here  was  the  settlement  of  the  Hurons,  situated  in  a  sort  of 
peninsula,  lying  between  Notawasaga  Bay  and  the  sheet  of  water  now- 
called  Lake  Simcoe.  It  was  the  16th  of  August,  1615,  when  they 
reached  the  Huron  metropolis  Cahiague,  in  the  modern  township  of 
Orillia,  3  leagues,  west  of  the  river  Severn,  by  which  Lake  Simcoe 
pours  its  waters  into  the  Bay  of  Matchedash — the  outlet  of  our  Trent 
Valley  Canal  system. 

Here  was  the  rendezvous  of  the  Hurons,  and  from  which  they 
started  forth,  shouldering  their  canoes  and  their  scanty  baggage — at 
the  outlet  of  Lake  Simcoe  they  stopped  to  fish,  their' simple  .substitute 
for  a  commisariat.  The  Huron  fleet  pursued  its  course  along  Lake 
Simcoe,  across  the  portage  to  Bakam  or  Sturgeon  Lake,  and  down  the 
chain  of  lakes  which  form  the  sources  of  the  river  Trent.  Champlain 
himself  speaks  of  five  portages,  some  of  more  than  ten  miles,  which 
they  necessarily  had  recourse  to,  between  the  sheet  of  water  now 
called  Balsam  Lake  and  the  shores  of  Lake  Ontario,  the  whole  region 
at  the  time  which  we  write  being  like  one  vast  wilderness.  Parkman 
likened  the  canoes  that  now  issued  forth  from  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Trent  to  "a  flock  of  adventurous  wild  fowl,  putting  boldly  out  upon 
Lake  Ontario" — (which  they  had  to  cross  on  their  third  warlike 
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expedition  against  the  Iroquois).  But,  here  we  must  leave  the  hero 
of  our  early  Canadian  history. 

The  Imperial  Government  chose  this  route  as  being  the  most 
natural  and  feasible  to  make  a  water  communication  between  Lake 
Ontario  and  Lake  Huron.  The  earliest  record  of  which  we  find,  in 
what  is  called  "A  Measured  sketch  of  the  water  communication  be- 
tween the  Bay  of  Quinte  and  Lake  Huron  by  the  Rice  Lakes,  etc.,  in 
the  year  1816-17."  Also — "A  Plan  of  the  course  of  the  river  Trent, 
showing  the  improvements  proposed  by  His  Excellency,  Sir  John 
Colborne,  in  1833;  giving  abstract  estimate  61  miles  and  365  feet 
lockage,  with  construction  of  22  lockmasters'  houses.  Total  amount, 
£233,447,  6s,  Hid.'"' 

In  the  year  1835  a  sufficient  sum  was  voted  by  the  Government 
to  construct  that  part  of  the  work  lying  between  Lake  Ontario  and 
Balsam  Lake.  The  works  then  constructed  have  ever  since  been 
used  for  local  traffic.  There  is  evidence  of  the  work  at  this  present 
time,  in  a  very  extensive  cutting  for  a  canal  around  a  rapids  in  the 
river  Trent,  about  a  mile  above  Trenton;  and  also  at  Chisholm's 
rapids  14  miles  above  Trenton,  quite  extensive  works  were  undertaken, 
and  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  canal  was  excavated  in  solid  rock, 
and  a  substantial  masonry  lock  was  built  by  the  Royal  Engineers, 
which  is  still  in  a  remarkably  good  condition.  Also  another  lock  at 
Hastings. 

The  Rebellion  of  1837  deferred  the  execution  of  this  scheme. 
In  both  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  the  people  had  begun  to  assert 
themselves  against  the  rule  of  the  Executive  Councils;  public  meet- 
ings were  held  in  both  the  Provinces.  Wm.  Lyon  Mackenzie,  "the 
peppery  Scotchman,"  in  Upper  Canada,  and  Louis  Papineau,  in 
Lower  Canada,  came  forward  as  the  champions  of  reform  and  popular 
rights.  The  struggle  for  Responsible  Government,  once  entered  upon 
was  never  permitted  to  relax — until  the  Imperial  authorities,  con- 
vinced at  last  that  there  must  be  a  radical  defect  somewhere  in  the 
system  of  Colonial  Government,  appointed  in  1838,  the  Earl  of  Dur- 
ham, Governor  General  of  British  North  America  and  Lord  High 
Commissioner,  "to  enquire  into  the  grievances  of  the  Canadas,  with 
a  view  to  the  establishment  of  a  constitution  which  shall  remove 
them." 

As  a  result  of  his  famous  report  on  the  state  of  the  Canadas — 
the  Home  Government  determined  upon  the  union  of  the  two  Pro- 
vinces, and  the  acknowledgment  in  the  new  constitution  of  the 
principles  of  Responsible  Government.  Resolutions  were  passed  by 
the  Provincial  Legislature  in  favour  of  the  scheme,  and  a  bill  based 
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upon  them  passed  the  Imperial  Government  in  1840,  and  went  into 
effect  6th  of  February,  1841.  On  that  day  the  provinces  of  Upper 
and  Lower  Canada  were  peacefully  united  under  one  administration, 
and  Responsible  Government  was  firmly  established.  "Her  Majesty 
will  look  to  the  affectionate  attachment  of  her  people  in  North 
America  as  the  best  security  for  permanent  dominion." 

Among  most  interesting  manuscript  in  the  Archives  we  note  one 
containing: — "Instructions  for  Major  Phillpotts  of  the  Royal  Engin- 
eers in  preparing  the  Report,  etc.,  on  the  inland  navigation  of  the 
Canadas,  called  for  by  Lord  Glenelgs5  despatch  to  the  Earl  of  Dur- 
ham, dated  London,  23rd  day  of  August,  1838.  Major  Phillpotte 
first  instructions  are  in  regard  to  the  Welland  Canal  plans  and 
estimates  of  probable  expenses  necessary  to  complete  in  such  manner 
as  will  be  most  beneficial  to  the  interests  of  both  provinces — then  "He 
will  examine  and  make  a  similar  report  and  estimate  on  the  communi- 
cation by  the>  river  Trent  with  the  Ric©  Lakes,  etc.,"  the  internal 
navigation  of  these  Provinces  being  a  subject  of  the  utmost  conse- 
quence to  their  prosperity."  Major  Phillpotte  will  take  care  that  his 
report  is  full  and  satisfactory  upon  all  the  various  heads  connected 
with  it,  in  order  that  the  Report  may  enable  Her  Majesty's,  Govern- 
ment to  decide  on  the  course  which  ought  to  'be  pursued  in  "rendering 
completely  available  those  great  natural  means  through  which  the 
commerce  of  the  Canadas  may  be  incalculably  extended,  and  their 
general  interest  advanced  to  the  highest  pitch  of  prosperity." 

Expenditure  on  the  Trent  Canal  prior  to  Conferation  amounted 
to  $309,371.31.  Nothing  further  seems  to  have  been  done  until  the 
year  1880 — we  find  $561.50.  From  1883  the  work  went  slowly  for- 
ward, and  up  to  1904,  $4,624,392.00  had  been  expended,  but,  still  eo 
much  to  be  done  to  complete  this  splendid  nat'onal  waterway. 

In  June  of  that  year  (1904)  a  most  important  event  took  place — 
the  section  9£  miles,  comprising  the  new  Hydraulic  Lift  Lock  at  Ash- 
burnham,  Peterborough,  was  formally  opened  for  traffic,  its  operation 
was  admirable — this  is  one  of  the  most  notable  lift  locks  in  the  world. 
It  consists  of  two  balanced  tanks  rising  and  falling  vertically  between 
masonry  guide-towers;  the  two  tanks  are  so  balanced  that  when  a 
boat  enters  the  lower  one,  the  introduction  of  a  comparatively  small 
amount  of  water  in  the  upper  tank,  suffices  to  raise  the  lower  one  to 
the  upper  level,  while  the  tank  formerly  at  the  upper  level  sinks  to 
the  lower  position. 

It  will  admit  the  passage  of  800  ton  barges,  and  cost  $500,000. 
To  describe  it  exactly : — Height  of  lift  65  feet,  the  largest  in  the  world. 
Dimensions  of  presses :  external  diameter  of  cylinders,  8  feet  3J  inches ; 
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diameter  of  ram,  7  feet  6  inches;  working  stroke,  65  feet.  Pressure 
in  presses  during  operation,  600  Ibs.  to  the  square  inch.  Approximate 
weight  of  water  in  each  chamber  1,300  tons.  Depth  of  water  in 
chamber,  8  feet.  Dimensions  of  chambers,  2,  each  140  feet  long,  by 
33  feet  wide;  depth  9  feet  10  inches.  Built  of  steel  plates.  Height  of 
guide  towers,  100  feet  from  foundation.  Base  of  tower,  26  feet  6  inches 
by  40  feet  8  inches.  Breast  wall  of  Lock,  4  feet  thick,  80  feet  high, 
and  120  feet  long  at  base.  Substructure  of  Lock — Concrete;  the 
largest  monolithic  maiss  of  concrete  in  the  world;  it  contains  over 
26,000  cubic  yards.  Quantity  of  cement  used,  26,000  barrels.  Time 
of  lockage  12  minutes.  Actual  time  of  vertical  motion,  1£  minutes. 
The  lock  proper  is  automatic.  Gates  a,nd  capstans  are  worked  by 
hydraulic  power.  Cost,  half  a  million. 

In  1906,  the  people  of  the  Trent  valley  especially  becoming 
impatient  at  the  delay  in  finishing  this  important  work,  leaving  it 
almost  sealed  up,  "central  portion  completed,  with  two  blind  ends, 
A  deputation  representing  12  counties  of  Central  Ontario  waited  upon 
the  Minister  of  Railways  and  Canals  with  the  "Trent  Waterway 
Memorial"  urging — among  many  other  reasons  why  the  Trent  Canal 
should  be  completed  without  further  delay — that,  "This  work  is 
destined  to  be  one  of  the  great  lines  of  grain  transportation  from  the 
West  to  the  Sea,  and  a  more  potent  regulator  of  Railway  corporations, 
freight  rates,  car  shortages,  demurrages  and  discriminations  than  the 
Eailway  Commission  itself,  that  most  useful  and  popular  creation  of 
the  present  government.  Also — The  Georgian  Bay  is  the  point  where 
the  grain  will  be  focussed.  As  Sir  William  Van  Home  has  remarked : 
"The  hopper  is  full,  but  the  spouts  are  too  small."  Then,  the  Trent 
route,  measuring  from  Sault  Ste.  Marie  is  500  miles  shorter  than  the 
Erie  route.  A  steam  barge  of  800  tons  towing  four  consortis,  in  the 
Trent  Canal,  can  handle  a  cargo  of  120,000  bushels,  equal  to  120 
loaded  railway  cars,  and  can  cary  grain  at  11  cts.  per  bushel  from 
Midland  to  Montreal  at  a  good  margin  of  profit.".  And  ,  last  but  not 
least  "everywhere  there  is  water  power."  The  memoralists  sub- 
scribing themselves — The  Senators,  Members  of  Parliament  and 
People  of  the  Trent  Valley. 

In  the  country  to  the  direct  north  of  the  canal  there  exists 
a  vast  system  of  reservoirs,  with  over  50  dams,  which  control 
about  70,000  acres  of  water;  the  transfer  from  the  Provincial 
to  the  Dominion  Government  of  the  several  works  comprised  in  these 
back  lakes  forming  the  head  waters  of  the  canal  system  which  was 
carried  out  under  a  provincial  order-in -council  of  July  22nd,  1905, 
and  Dominion  orders  of  Feb.  16th,  1906,  has  proved  of  great  service 
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in  the  maintenance  of  the  water  supply  to  the  canal.  "Traffic  during 
the  season  1906  heaviest  in  history  of  Trent  Canal — 28,495  tons  of 
freight  were  moved,  of  which  26,645  were  the  product  of  the  forest.'' 
Then  again  a  record  season  reported  last  summer  (1907)  "Lockages  >n 
Trent  Canal  10,431;  over  88,000  pass  through  8  locks  in  past  year.'" 
Hydraulic  Lift  Lock  was  opened  for  public  use  July  6th,  1907,  Lift 
50  feet.  Thus  affording  a  6  ft.  navigation  from  Healy 's-  Falls  to  Lake 
Simcoe,  a  distance  of  160  miles.  The  booms  and  slides  of  that  which 
wajs  known  as  the  Newcastle  District  were  also  taken  over. 

The  all  river  route  by  the  river  Trent  with  outlet  at  Trenton, 
(Coburg  and  Port  Hope  having  each  urged  claims  for  this  distinction), 
was  finally  adopted  by  an  order-in-council  of  July  19th,  1907;  the 
canal  to  be  of  such  depth  as  to  give  8  ft.  4  in.  of  water  on  the  mitre 
sills  of  the  locks. 

Commencing  at  the  Bay  of  Quinte,  (origin  of  the  name  from 
Keint-he,  or  Bay  of  the  Kentes,  a  branch  of  the  Seneca  tribe)  perhaps 
there  is  no  sheet  of  water  in  Ontario  possessed  of  greater  natural 
beauty  than  this  arm  of  Lake  Onario — the  bay  commencing  where  the 
St.  Lawrence  begins  its  mighty  flow.  Its  shores  are  rich  in  historic 
associations  which  time  forbids  me  to  touch  upon. 

The  Ontario  Eice  Lake  division  of  the  Trent  Canal  extends  from 
Trenton  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Trent,  to  Birdsdale,  at  the  foot  of 
Rice  Lake,  a  distance  of  about  57  miles.  For  construction  purposes 
this  is  divided  into  7  sections  as  follows: — Section  (1)  From  Trenton 
to  Glenmiiier,  about  5  miles,  now  under  contract.  (2)  Glenmiiier  to 
head  of  Sill's  Island,  about  44  miles,  will  be  under  contract  this 
month.  (3)  Head  of  Sill's  Island  to  178  miles  north  of  Trenton,  about 
8  miles,  tenders  will  likely  be  asked  for  during  current  month. 
(4)  From  north  end  of  section  3  to  Campbellford,  about  92  miles,  ex- 
pected to  be  under  contract  early  this  year.  (5)  Campbellford  to 
Middle  Falls,  about  four  miles,  is  now  under  contract,  and  consider- 
able work  has  been  done.  (6)  Middle  Falls  to  above  Healy  Falls, 
about  three  miles.  This  will  be  a  very  heavy  and  expensive  section, 
and  one*  of  the  best  water  powers  on  the  Trent  is  located  at  Healy 
Falls,  where  a  head  of  over  60  feet  can  be  obtained.  (7)  Healy  Falls 
to  Birdsdale,  at  the  foot  of  Rice  Lake,  about  209  miles.  Those  two 
sections  6  and  7  are  also  expected  to  be  under  contract  this  year. 
From  Birdsdale  to  Peterborough,  about  31|  miles,  the  canal  line 
follows  Bice  Lake  and  the  Otonabee  river  and  there  is  practically  TK> 
work  to  be  done.  From  Trenton  to  Peterborough  the  regulated  depth 
in  the  canal  will  be  9  ft.,  with  8  ft.  4  in.  on  the  mitre  sills  of  Locks. 
From  Lake  Simcoe  to  Georgian  Bay,  the  above  depths  in  canal,  and 
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on  mitre  sills  will  be  maintained.  Between  Peterborough  and  Lake 
Simcoe  the  average  depth  of  water  in  canal  is  6  ft.  with  5  ft.  4  in.  on 
mitre  sills. 

From  the  Lock  at  the  city  of  Peterborough,  (population  15,000) 
on  the  Otonabee  river  we  pass  through  the  wonderful  Hydraulic  Lift 
Lock  already  mentioned  to  Lakefield,  9£  miles  from  Peterborough, 
the  dam  at  the  head  of  the  Nine  Mile  rapids  from  the  river  Otonabee 
maintains  navigation  on  Lake  Katchewannoe  up  to  Young's  Point. 
Lakefield  Lock  is  known  as  lock  No.  1, Peterborough,  Lakefield  section, 
the  traffic  through  this  lock  is  almost  exclusively  of  freight.  From 
Lakefield  through  Lake  Katchewannoe  we  come  to  Young's  Point 
Lock,  the  busiest  on  the  Trent  canal  system,  5  miles  from  Lakefield 
with  large  tourist  traffic.  This  lock  is  controlled  by  the  Provincial 
Government.  The  dam  between  Lake  Katchewannoo  and  Clear  Lake 
controls  the  water  level  through  Clear  and  Stony  Lakes  up  to  the  foot 
of  the  Burleigh  canal  and  lock  built  to  overcome  Falls  of  marvellous 
beauty.  At  Burleigh  rapids,  10  miles  from  Young's  Point,  a  canal 
about  2J  miles  in  length,  passes  the  Burleigh  and  Lovesick  rapids, 
romantically  named  from  an  Indian  legend  of  a  dusky  maiden,  wooed 
by  a  "pale-face,"  who,  in  haste  to  reach  her  camp,  on  his  return  from 
a  hunting  trip,  ran  these  rapids  and  was  drowned;  in  her  grief  the 
maiden  cast  herself  from  a  projecting  rock  into  the  relentless  stream. 
This  canal  gives  communication  between  Stony  Lake  and  Deer  Bay, 

2  locks  at  Burleigh  and  1  at  Lovesick.     At  Buckhorn  lock  and  rapids 
7  miles  from  Burleigh  rapids,  there  ie  a  canal  about  one-fourth  of  i 
mile  long.     Buckhorn  Lock  connects  Lovesick  Lake  and  Buckhorn 
Lake,  a  new  dam  is  now  in  course    of    construction    at    this    point. 
Between  Buckhorn  and  Chemong  Lake  lies  the    Indian    village,     a 
reservation  of  some  2,000  acres  of  land,  mostly  wooded  and  occupied 
by  descendants  of  the  once  powerful  band  of  the  Misslssauga  tribe. 
Passing  from  Chemong,  through  Pigeon  Lake  we  reach  the  lock  at 
Bobcaygeon,  15f  miles  from  Buckhorn  rapids;  a  dam,  553  feet  long, 
controls  the  water  level  up  to  Trenton  Falls.     From  Bobcaygeon  at 
the  entrance  'to  Sturgeon  Lake,  instead  of  direct,  we  may  take  the 
lateral  navigation  down  the  Lake,   and  up  the  Lindsay  river  to  its 
prosperous  town,  the  busy  lock  here  connecting  with  Lake  Scugog; 

3  steamboats  daily  and  much  traffic  on  this  river  which  flows  into 
Sturgeon  Lake.        Nearly  opposite  its  mouth  we    pass    the    elbow, 
Sturgeon  Point,  a  beautiful  summer  resort,  where  a  legend  has  it  "in 
the  old  days  when  battles  along  these  lakes  were  frequent  between  the 
Hurons  and  Iroquois,  a  young  Iroquois  chief,  Ogemah,  fell  in  love  with 
the  only  daughter  of  a  Huron  chief.  He  came  to  Sturgeon  Point, known 
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to  the  Indians  as  Na-ma-sah-gae-gun,  to  woo  his  love  and  waa  treach- 
erously dealt  with  by  his  rival,  a  Huron  brave."    Mr.  Wm.  McDonnell 
has  written  upon  this  legend  one  of  his  choicest  poems — "Manita," 
in  his  opening  stanza,  charmingly  descriptive  of  the  Point,  he  says: 
"Stare  come  out  one  by  one,  as  if  to  see 
How  like  to  Paradise  this  place  could  be." 

Leaving  this  fascinating  point  we  come  to  Fenelon  Falls  of  great 
beauty,  15  miles  from  Bo'bcaygeon,  here  a  raise  of  28  feet  is  overcome, 
double  locks  and  about  one-third  of  a  mile  of  canal  connect  Sturgeon 
with  Cameron  Lake,  at  the  end  of  which,  the  lock  at  Eosedale,  gives 
the  necessary  rise  of  only  three  feet  to  obtain  the  level  entrance  to 
Balsam  Lake,  the  summit  water.  The  opening  of  the  Hydraulic  Lift 
Lock  at  Kirkfield,  already  mentioned,  completed  the  Lake  Simcoe- 
Balsam  Lake  system,  affording  a  through  stretch  of  navigation  from 
Healy's  Falls  on  the  south,  to  Barrie,  Orillia,  and  other  points  on 
Lake  Simcoe  on  the  north. 

"On  March  19th,  1907,  Mr.  E.  J.  Walsh,  engineer  in  charge, 
submitted  completed  general  plans,  profiles,  estimates  and  reports  for 
both  6  ft.  and  9  ft.  depth  of  navigation  for  proposed  Georgian  Bay 
outlets  for  the  Trent  Canal,  from  Lake  Couchiching  via  Coldw&t-er, 
and  the  river  Severn  respectively." 

Let  us  hope  that  in  the  very  near  future  this  work  may  become 
an  accomplished  fact. 

J.  SIMPSON. 


Canal 


This  canal  extends  through  the  Isthmus  of  Murray,  giving  con- 
nection westward  between  the  head  Wiaters  of  the  Bay  of  Quinte  and 
Lake  Ontario;  thus  enabling  vessels  to  avoid  the  open  lake  navigation. 

Its  length  between  the  eastern  and  western  pier  heads  is  5|  miles. 
Breadth  at  bottom,  80  feet.  Breadth  at  water  surface,  120  feet. 
Depth  below  lowest  known  lake  level  11  feet.  There  are  no  locks. 

In  1906- '07  the  superstructures  of  the  entrance  piers  were  rebuilt 
of  concrete. 

Amount  expended  on  construction,  renewals,  etc.,  of  the  Murray 
canal  since  Confederation  (chargeable  to  capital)  $1,248,820.26. 

JENNIE  RUSSELL  SIMPSON 
February  14th,  1908. 


OTeUanfc  Canal 


In  an  early  preglacial  period  the  St.  Lawrence,  or  geographically 
speaking  the  Laurentian,  rose  in  the  Lake  Michigan  basin,  took  its 
course  across  what  is  now  Lake  Huron  and  the  Georgian  Bay,  then 
across  a  valley  and  through  the  present  Lake  Ontario,  then  by  the 
route  the  St.  Lawrence  still  follows  to  the  ocean.  The  continent  was 
then  at  a  much  higher  elevation. 

The  subsidence  of  the  two  lake  basins  points  to  a  post  glacial 
period.  Nearly  all  the  Great  Lakes  were  then  one  great  sheet  of 
water  called  "Warren  Water."  This  "Warren  Water"  embraced 
most  of  the  Upper  Lakes  and  extended  from  Lake  Huron  over  Lakes 
St.  Clair  and  Erie  on  into  and  over  Lake  Ontario,  and  much  of  the 
land  surrounding  the  lakes.  As  the  water  gradually  subsided  three 
successive  "beaches"  were  formed,  which  geologists  have  named  suc- 
cessively, "Ridgeway,"  "Arkona, "  and  the  last  and  most  important, 
"Forest  Beach."  The  deformation  or  short  line  has  a  great  deal  to 
do  with  the  Niagara  River  and  its  characteristics.  When  the  sheet  of 
water  existed,  it  extended  from  Lake  Huron  high  over  Lakes  Erie  and 
Ontario,  and  there  were  therefore  no  Niagara  Falls  and  no  river,  nor 
any  need  of  a  Welland  Canal.  (I  am  indebted  to  J.  W.  Spencer's 
"Falls  of  Niagara"  for  these  geological  facts.) 

With  the  tilting  of  the  earth's  surface  to  the  northeastward  a  high 
barrier  was  raised  between  Lake  Ontario  and  Lake  Erie.  Lake  Erie 
was  drained  to  a  email  lakelet  as  the  waters  rolled  back  to  Lake  Huron. 
Thus  three  lakes  were  formed,  'the  Algonquin'  (so  named  of  geologists) 
comprising  Superior,  Michigan,  Huron  and  Georgian  Bay  (or  Georgia), 
The  outlet  to  this  largest  lake,  the  "Algonquin,"  was  by  a  consider- 
able river  which  flowed  through  the  Nipissing  and  Ottawa  Valleys  to 
the  Laurentian.  As  stated  above,  Erie  was  a  little  lake,  the  Niagara 
Falls  being  of  small  volume,  as  for  long  ages  they  only  drained  the 
little  lake  of  Erie,  then  only  1000  square  miles  in  area,  instead  of 
10,000  square  miles  as  it  is  today.  Ontario,  geologically  named 
"Iroquois,"  was  much  vaster  then  than  now,  extending  over  much 
of  what  is  land  today,  stretching  as  far  as  the  present  Galops  Rapids. 

Lake  Iroquois  was  at  practically  the  same  level  as  the  shrunken 
Erie.  A  recent  geological  discovery  is  that  the  old  outlet  to  Lake 
Erie  was  some  miles  to  the  westward.  With  the  continued  uplift  of 
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the  continent  to  the  northeastward,  the  waters  of  the  Algonquin  Lake 
flowed  into  Lake  Erie.  This  has  been  recently  determined  by  data 
to  have  occurred  when  Niagara  Falls  was  at  Poster  Flats,  below  the 
present  Whirlpool  Eapids. 

J.  W.  Spencer,  in  his  work  on  the  Falls,  states  that  the  sudden 
deepening  of  the  channel,  hollowed  out  rocks,  and  other  signs  at 
Foster  Flats,  point  to  .suddenly  increased  and  unusual  volume  of 
water.  The  present  Lake  Erie  is  the  youngest  of  all  the  Lakes,  and 
geologically  of  recent  date. 

The  region  about  Niagara  Falls  was  once  inhabited  by  a  large 
tribe  of  Indians  of  which  the  name  is  not  known.  Early  in  the  17th 
century  they  were  called  "La  Nation  Neutre,"  or  "the  Neutrals." 
The  Algonquins,  Wyandots,  and  Hurons  were  also  to  be  found  on  the 
Niagara  Peninsula,  lying  between  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario.  "La 
Nation  Neutre,"  as  they  were  called  by  the  early  French  settlers,  were 
almost  exterminated  by  the  Iroquis  in  1650,  a  remnant  were  driven  by 
the  Iroquois  to  Lorette,  where  their  descendants  still  survive.  The 
land  was  deserted  except  by  bands  of  Wyandots  or  Hurons,  until  a 
decade  later,  when  it  was  inhabited  by  Chippewas  (Otchepwes)  and 
Mississaugas.  They  were  roving  tribes  and  came  from  their  own 
hunting  grounds  around  lakes  Huron  and  Superior.  Daring  French 
trappers  and  hunters,  "couriers  du  bois"  had  already  arrived  on  the 
scene.  The  chief  town  of  the  Neutrals  was  Oughiara  on  the  exact 
site  of  the  present  town  of  Niagara.  This-  name  Oughiara  was  after- 
wards adopted  by  the  Indians*  which  came  there.  The  Mohawks 
called  it  Oh-nya-ga-ra,  or  "Neck,"  in  reference  to  the  river  cutting  the 
land  between  the  two  lakes.  The  first  announcement  of  the  falls 
comes  from  Champlain  although  he  never  saw  them.  In  his  map  of 
1632  Lake  Erie  is  represented  rather  as  an  enlarged  river  connecting 
"the  fresh  water  isea  of  the  Hurons"  with  Lake  St.  Louis  or  Lake 
Ontario,  where  Champlain  located  the  falls.  In  1641  Father  Lalemant 
of  the  Saulte  Ste.  Marie  Mission,  came  from  the  Huron  country  across 
Southwestern  Ontario,  into  the  Neutral  country, — thus  he  says,  "and 
thence  four  days  going  to  the  entrance  of  the  so  celebrated  river  of 
that  name  into  the  Ontario,  or  Lake  St.  Louis."  .  .  "The  stream 
or  river  is  that  through  which  one  great  lake  of  the  Huron,  a  fresh 
water  sea,  empties ;  it  flows  first  into  the  Lake  of  Erie,  or  of  the  nation 
of  the  Cat,  and  at  the  end  of  the  lake  it  enters  into  the  territory  of 
the  Neutral  Nation,  and  takes  the  name  of  Oughnaabra,  until  it  enters 
into  Ontario."  Pierre  Talemant  visited  the  river  and  even  then  the 
Falls  were  "so  celebrated."  There  were  explorers  and  "courieurs  du 
bois"  in  the  district  about  the  Falls  as  early  as  1626.  Father 
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Ragenau  visited  and  describes  the  Falls  in  1648,  he  writes:  "Almost 
due  South  from  the  country  of  the  Neutral  Nation  we  find  a  great  lake 
200  leagues,  in  circumference  called  Erie.  This  formed  by  the  dis- 
charge of  the  fresh  water  sea  (that  is  Lake  Huron)  and  throws  itself 
over  a  waterfall  of  dreadful  height  into  a  third  lake  named  Ontario." 

La  Salle,  accompanied  by  Dollier  de  Casson  and  Rene  de  Gallinee, 
were  in  this  region  about  1669.  Gallinee  remarks  on  the  roar  of  the 
Falls,  which  they  heard  while  crossing  near  the  entrance  to  the  river. 
In  his  remarks  he  says  that  the  falls  descend  more  than  200  feet. 
Hennepin  made  his  celebrated  map  in  1683.  (These  notes  are  extracted 
from  J.  W.  Spencer's  "Falls  of  Niagara"  partly,  and  partly  from 
Kirby's  "Annals  of  Niagara.") 

Both  La  Salle  and  Denonville  in  his  war  against  the  Seuecas, 
attempted  to  maintain  fortified  stockades  on  the  banks  of  Niagara,  but 
both  were  failures.  Joliet,  the  great  explorer,  sailing  along  Lake  Erie 
on  his  way  from  the  Huron  fresh-water  sea,  makes  a  portage  across 
the  Niagara  Peninsula  (apparently  the  first  portage  in  that  district  on 
record),  and  fell  in  with  La  Salle,  on  the  Shores  of  Lake  Ontario.  On 
the  banks  of  the  Niagara,  the  first  vessel,  "Le  Grffon,"  to  sail  on 
the  waters  of  the  Erie,  was  built  by  La  Salle. 

After  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  in  1713,  a<s  nothing  definite  had  been 
determined  as  to  boundary,  the  French  found  it  advisable  to  build  a 
etockade,  on  the  site  of  the  present  Lewieton,  to  protect  their  portage 
past  the  Falls.  In  1725  a  fort  was  erected  at  the  mouth  of  the  river. 
This  fort  was  rebuilt  and  strengthened  by  de  Vaudreuil.  The  struggle 
for  supremacy  which  resulted  in  the  British  conquest  of  Canada, 
brought  the  rival  armies  to  the  shores  of  Niagara.  English  garrisons 
took  the  place  of  French  ones — but  still  there  was  no  tillage  of  the 
soil,  nor  any  attempt  to  make  a  permanent  settlement.  There  were 
only  outlying  posts  in  the  districts  where  a  few  soldieris  and  traders 
were  scattered. 

During  the  war  of  the  American  Revolution,  Loyalists  who  had 
been  driven  from  their  homes  in  the  Mohawk  and  Wyoming  Valleys, 
many  of  whom  composed  the  famous  corps  of  Butler's  Rangers,  made 
the  Niagara  Peninsula  their  base  of  operations.  Many  of  t'he  good  old 
families  living  in  comfort  and  quiet  happiness  about  the  Welland  and 
all  throughout  that  district  are  descendants  of  some  of  Butler's 
Rangers  or  other  U.E.  Loyalists.  As  the  district  was  so  easily  reached 
from  the  United  States,  a  great  many  Loyalists,  driven  in  the  war  of 
Independence  from  their  -old  homes  settled  there,  preferring  to 
renounce  all  their  possessions  in  order  to  cling  more  closely,  "through 
thick  and  thin,"  to  the  British  flag.  Much  of  the  early  immigration 
came  to  the  old  city  of  Newark,  now  Niagara. 
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When  the  Loyalists  lost  all  hope  of  securing  their  homesteads  in 
the  United  States  after  the  close  of  the  war,  it  was  resolved  to  grant 
them  lands  in  the  neighborhood  of  fortified  places  in  Canada,  as  a 
reward.  In  the  corps  of  disbanded  Loyalists,  the  field  officers  received 
5000  acres,  to  captains  3000  acres  were  granted,  and  2000  acres  to 
subalterns,  and  about  in  proportion  lessening  to  those  of  inferior  rank. 
Later  every  child  o>f  a  Loyalist  on  attaining  majority  received  200 
acres.  (I  have  selected  these  and  the  following  facts  from  Colonel 
Cruickishank's  books  on  the  Welland  district,  which  he  kindly  lent  me 
at  the  Archives).  For  two  years  after  Loyalists  had  taken  up  land  to 
settle  permanently,  they  were  granted  a  certain  amount  of  clothing, 
and  rations,  seeds  and  agricultural  implements.  In  1784  about  forty 
families  were  established  in  the  present  County  of  Welland.  Popula- 
tion increased  so  rapidly  that  in  1781  the  district  west  of  the  Ottawa 
River  was  made  into  Upper  Canada,  and  the  first  Lt.  Governor  was 
Colonel  John  Simcoe.  He  divided  provinces  into  counties,  and  gave 
the  name  of  Lincoln  to  a  tract  of  land,  along  the  south  shore  of 
Niagara  district  and  partly  on  Lake  Ontario.  This  was  later  divided 
into  the  Counties  of  Wentworth  and  Welland.  The  principal  river, 
hitherto  called  Chippewa  Creek,  was  renamed  the  Welland,  although 
the  former  name  remained  in  general  use  for  some  years. 

Population  continued  to  increase,  people  nocking  in  from  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  State.  Nearly  5000  comprised 
the  town  of  Welland  in  1811.  Mills  were  erected  and  a  village  sprang 
up  around  Fort  Erie,  and  another  at  the  juncture  of  the  Welland  and 
Niagara  Rivers. 

The  declaration  of  war  in  1812  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  brought  these  strides  of  civilization  to  a  halt. 

There  were  only  one  thousand  regulars  west  of  the  Ottawa  River. 
Several  prominent  Americans,  notably  amongst  them  General  Wilgur 
and  Mr.  Calhoun,  gave  respectively  six  weeks  and  a  month  as  the  time 
in  which  it  would  take  the  Americans  to  capture  Canada.  Before  long 
they  were  undeceived,  and  discovered  that  Canadians  were  loyal  and 
brave,  The  first  attempt  to  attack  Canada  in  1812  brought  about  the 
surrender  of  the  American  General  Hull,  at  Detroit,  with  his  troops, 
to  General  Isaac  Brock  with  a  much  inferior  force.  The  capture  of 
Michilli  mackinac  by  the  British  had  taken  place.  Brock  hastened  to 
the  frontier  of  Niagara  as  the  American  "Grand  Army  o-f  the  Centre" 
was  amassed  there.  Sir  George  Prevost,  learning  that  "the  orders  in 
Council"  had  been  revoked  in  the  Imperial  Parliament,  ordered  hos- 
tilities to  cease.  The  Americans  however  refused  to  have  peace,  and 
Brock  prepared  for  defence.  This  gallant  leader  was  killed  early  in  the 
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fight  at  Queemston  Heights  on  October  13th,  1812.  Although  slain 
early  in  the  war,  hie  active  measures  for  defence  and  hie  personal 
gallantry  have  made  him  one  of  our  most  heroic  figures.  Major  General 
Sheaffe,  on  whom  the  command  devolved,  succeeded  in  obliging  the 
enemy  to  surrender  after  a  desperate  fight.  Again  in  November,  the 
frontier  was  menaced.  General  Smyth  ("Proclamation  Smith,"  a® 
he  was  nicknamed)  attempted  with  a  large  force  to  attack  Fort  Erie. 
After  a  fierce  struggle  with  a  .small  outpost  of  Canadians,  Bishop 
arrived  with  hie  troops,  and  the  Americans  retreated,  leaving  many 
killed  or  captured.  The  next  attempt  was  frustrated  by  the  insubor- 
dination of  the  American  militia,  who  stated  that  they  would  defend 
their  own  country  against  the  Canadians,  but  objected  to  attacking  and 
carrying  the  war  into  their  enemy's  land.  After  many  delays  the 
campaign  of  1812  closed  for  the  winter. 

The  plan  of  campaign  of  1813  was  similar  to  the  previous  year, 
with  the  exception  that  "the  Grand  Army  of  the  Centre"  of  the 
Americans  was  divided  and  had  different  commanders.  The  Americans 
endeavored  by  a  strong  fleet  on  Lake  Ontario  to  cut  off  the  Niagara 
district.  After  the  capitulation  of  York  (Toronto),  which  they  aban- 
doned from  strategic  reasons,  they  concentrated  at  Niagara.  On  May 
27th  they  attacked  Fort  George  by  land  and  water.  The  British 
General,  Vincent,  despairing  of  holding  out,  withdrew  hie  troops  and 
blew  it  up,  retreating  first  to  Queenston  Heights,  then  gathering 
together  all  his  forces  he  marched  to  Burlington  Heights.  The 
Americans  followed  and  pitched  camp  on  the  banks  of  "Stony  Creek," 
where  on  the  night  of  June  5th,  a  detachment  of  British  troops 
attacked  them  in  the  dark,  and  so  confused  the  enemy  that  the  British 
succeeded  in  capturing  the  two  American  Generals.  Before  long 
General  Vincent  was  able  to  return  to  his  frontier  poste,  and  the 
Americane  only  held  the  county  in  the  neighborhood  of  Fort  George. 
It  was  in  this  campaign  that  Laura  Secord,  (the  wife  of  a  militiaman, 
wounded  at  Queenston),  hearing  of  the  intended  attack  by  the  Ameri- 
cane on  the  isolated  outpost  of  Lieut.  Fitzgibbon,  at  Beaver  Dam, 
cleverly  and  bravely  forced  her  way  to  him  and  warned  him  of  his 
threatened  danger.  This  daring  of  Laura  Secord 's  and  Lieut.  Fitz- 
gibbon's  bold  stratagem,  by  which  he  captured  the  whole  force  of  500 
men,  are  brilliant  records  in  our  Canadian  history.  Canadians  having 
been  gloriously  successful  in  the  East,  reinforcements  were  sent  to 
Niagara,  and  the  Americans,  withdrew  their  troops,  after  their  shame- 
ful burning  of  Newark  on  a  bitter  winter's  night.  General  Drummond 
followed,  and  in  retaliation  laid  waste  their  frontier.  With  the  ending 
of  the  year,  the  Americans  relinquished  Fort  George,  their  laet  strong- 


hold  on  Niagara  soil.  (These  notes  are  taken  from  Colonel  Cruick- 
shank's  book  on  the  County  of  Welland,  Garneau's  History  of  Canada, 
and  Clement's  little  History  of  Canada.) 

In  1814  Britain  was  able  to  send  forces  to  Canada,  and  that  year 
was  one  of  disaster  to  the  United  States.  Until  then  the  Canadian 
militia  had  borne  the  brunt,  but  now  from  the  defensive  they  were 
able  to  turn  to  the  offensive.  A  number  of  British  troops  were  sent 
to  the  Niagara  frontier,  although  the  majority  were  detained  in  Lower 
Canada.  General  Drummond  was  commander-in-chief,  stationed  at 
Fort  George. 

The  American  General  effected  a  crossing  in  July,  and  the  British 
troops  at  Fort  Erie  fell  back  to  the  Welland  River,  then  generally 
called  Chippewa  Creek,  but  the  British  had  to  retreat  before  superior 
numbers  after  a  hard  fought  fight  on  July  5th.  Further  British  rein- 
forcements appeared  and  the  Americans  retreated  towards  Chippewa 
Creek.  On  July  25th,  1814,  towards  evening,  a  fight  began  in 
Lundy's  Lane  and  raged  into  the  night.  The  American®  finally  with- 
drew from  the  field,  leaving  many  slain  on  both  sides.  It  has  been 
called  "a  drawn  battle,"  but  the  Canadians  and  British  held  the  field. 

Drummond  laid  siege  to  Fort  Erie  but  the  attack  failed,  and  later 
in  September  the  siege  was  raised.  The  American  General  Brown 
finally  evacuated  Fort  Erie  and  withdrew  his  troops.  1814  bad 
turned  the  tide  against  the  States,  and  the  Peace  of  Ghent,  December 
1814,  was  hailed  with  satisfaction  by  the  majority  of  Americans.  (These 
notes  are  drawn  from  Garneau's  History  and  a  small  history  by 
Clements.  I  have  endeavored  to  make  as  brief  an  outline  a«  possible.) 

It  was  this  war  of  1812-14  which  acted  as  a  spur  to  the  idea  of 
building  a  canal  between  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario.  As  early  as  1816 
a  joint  commission  was  formed  from  both  Houses  of  Upper  Canada 
to  report  on  a  canal  to  conduct  navigation  round  the  Falls  and  rapids 
of  Niagara  River.  Eventually  a  bill  was  tendered  to  appropriate  funds 
for  a  survey  of  the  most  suitable  route  from  Lake1  Erie  to  Lake 
Ontario.  Two  years  afterwards  a  petition  from  the  inhabitants  of  old 
Newark  (Niagara)  was  favorably  noticed,  and  -a  committee  to  carry  out 
the  work  appointed.  In  1823, the  Commission  which  had  been  appointed 
two  years  previously  to  go  into  the  subject  of  Inland  Navigation,  re- 
commended the  construction  of  the  Welland  Canal,  with  dimensions 
to  accommodate^ boats  of  the  size  of  those  used  on  the  Lakes.  William 
Hamilton  Merrett  was  the  originator  of  the  Canal.  It  was  to  use  the 
waters  of  the  Welland  River,  then  tunnel  through  a  ridge  of  high  land, 
a  mile  and  a  half,  then  descend  by  means  of  another  canal  to  "Twelve 
Mile  Creek,"  and  to  the  outlet  at  Lake  Ontario.  (I  am  indebted  to 
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Kingsford's  "Early  Canals"  and  to  a  book  on  William  Hamilton  Mer- 
rett for  this  and  the  following  information).  This  fresh  scheme  w,as 
projected  in  1823,  and  Mr.  Hiram  Tibbett  was  in  charge.  Early  in  1824 
a  petition  was  sent  to  tne  Legislature  asking  for  Act  of  Incorporation 
of  a  Canal  for  boats  of  twenty  to  forty  tons.  The  probable  expense 
was  estimated  at  £22,125,  the  capital  was  named  at  $150,000,  being 
3,000  shares  at  $50  each.  The  Imperial  Government  helped  the 
Company  from  time  to  time,  by  loans  or  buying  stock.  But 
the  history  of  the  building  of  the  Canal  is  a  history  of  financial 
embarassment.  (The  above  notes  are  partly  from  Kingsford's  "Early 
Canals"  and  Castell  Hopkin's  Encyclopedia.)  The  following  extract  's 
taken  from  William  Hamilton  Merrett,  speaking  of  his  beloved  project, 
"This  Canal  is  intended  to  connect  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario,  and 
thereby  remove  the  natural  barrier  caused  by  the  wonderful  Falls  of 
Niagara.  It  extends  in  magnitude  any  other  constructed  in  America, 
except  the  short  cut  from  Chesapeake  to  Delaware  Bay,  and  in  extent 
any  in  the  world.  By  reference  to  the  map  of  Niagara  Peninsula,  it 
will  be  seen  that  from  the  mouth  of  the  Grand  Kiver  on  Lake  Erie  it 
continues  up  that  stream  by  a  towing  path  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  chains,  thence  by  thorough  cut  through  an  extensive  marsh  ten 
miles,  thence  down  "Mill  Creek"  two  and  a  half  miles  until  it  inter- 
sects the  Eiver  Welland  into  which  it  descends  by  a  ship  lock  of  eight 
feet  lift,  thence  a  towing  path  or  track  way  is  constructed  ten  miles, 
and  thence  the  canal  runs  in  a  northerly  direction  to  Lake  Ontario, 
winding  up  a  ravine  about  sixty-five  chains  with  from  eight  to  twelve 
feet  cutting.  The  part  is  finished  and  filled  with  water,  together  with 
a  guard  gate  to  control  the  admission  of  water  of  Lake  Erie.  Thence 
commences  the  deep  cut  (as  it  is  termed)  or  dividing  ridge,  and  a  most 
formidable  work  it  assuredly  is.  It  commences  with  an  almost  abrupt 
height  of  thirty  feet  above  the  canal  bottom,  then  gradually  rises  to 
fifty -,six  feet,  six.  inches,  in  a  distance  of  twenty-eight  chains  to  thirty 
feet  where  it  is  abruptly  breaks  off  in  another  ravine.  The  entire 
distance  through  the  cut  is  one  mile,  fifty-four  chain's,  averaging  about 
forty-four  feet  cuttings,  to  the  depth  of  from  12  to  18  feet  from  the 
surface.  It  is  composed  of  clay  with  a  mixture  of  sand,  and  below  this 
tenacious  blue  clay."  Then  further  Mr.  Merrett  describes  how  they 
excavated  the  canal  bottom.  In  the  Archives  in  this  same  book  wae 
a  letter  signed  "George  Keefer,  junr.,  which  describee  the  machinery 
in  general  use  for  excavating.  I  have  inserted  the  account  here  as 
the  process  seems  so  primitive,  although  on  the  same  principle  as 
"the  gravity  railway,"  of  which  the  one  at  the  Mountain  at  Montreal, 
and  another  at  the  Falls  of  Montmorency  are  good  examples,  except 
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that  electricity  or  steam  are  substituted.  Steam  gravity  railways  are 
used  on  construction  at  the  present  time,  where  one  car  descends  and 
another  ascends  simultaneously. 

The  letter  is  as  follows:  "The  facility  with  which  the  earth  is 
removed  in  deep  cutting  by  means  of  the  improved  machine  invented 
by  Oliver  Phelps  must  be  obvious  upon  the  slightest  inspection  of  the 
accompanying  plan  and  must  necessarily  supersede  the  use  of  any 
other  method  hitherto  made  use  of  for  this  purpose,  both  on  account 
of  the  increase  of  power  and  the  simplicity  and  cheapness  o<f  its  con- 
struction, which  consists  of  nothing  more  than  a  common  wagon  wheel 
with  the  addition  of  a  rim  for  the  purpose  of  fastening  on  the  rope  by 
which  the  carts  are  drawn  up.  The  wheel  is  so  placed  on  an  axle  or 
upright  piece  firmly  supported  by  a  trace  fastened  in  a  piece  of  timber 
bedded  in  the  earth,  and  two  posts  framed  together,  and  so  placed  as 
to  keep  the  wheel  steady,  with  two  staves  fixed  to  the  sides  to  keep 
the  rope  in  its  place.  A  road  is  constructed  on  the  bank  in  an  oblong 
direction  forming  an  angle  of  about  fifteen  degrees'  from  the  top,  where 
the  machine  is  placed,  and  the  bottom  of  the  Canal.  The  great 
advantage  derived  from  this  method  is  that  no  power  is  lost,  for  the 
empty  team  descending  assists  the  one  ascending,  thereby  reducing 
the  ascent  to  a  level.  'Six  teams  may  be  attached  to  each  machine, 
and  work  without  the  least  inconvenience  and  interruption." 

George  Keefer,  junr." 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that  in  the  accompanying  plan  the 
teams  were  of  oxen  and  the  whole  plan  was  to  our  more  modern  eyes, 
delightfully  primitive. 

The  Canal  was  first  owned  by  a  private  company,  incorporated  by 
Act  of  Parliament,  with  a  capital  o±  $800,000.  The  Legislature  of 
Upper  Canada  subscribed  $200,000,  Government  of  Lower  Canada 
authorized  another  $100,000.  The  Imperial  Government  gave  one 
nineth  of  the  amount  of  its  cost,  on  condition  that  British  goods  pass 
free  o>f  toll,  giving  also  a  donation  of  13,000  acres  of  Crown  Lands 
between  the  Welland  and  Grand  Rivers.  The  general  dimensions  of 
the  Canal  were  8  feet  depth  of  water,  26  feet  width  at  bottom,  with  a 
slope  of  two  to  one,  which  gives  a  surface  of  water  58  feet.  The  Board 
of  Directors  was  composed  of  a  president,  vice-president,  and  five 
directors.  Hon.  Henry  Dunn,  Receiver  General  of  the  Province,  was 
President;  Solicitor  General  Mr.  Harry  Boulton,  Vice-President;  and 
the  directors,  five  in  number,  were,  Hon.  Colonel  Wells,  J.  B.  Robin- 
son, Attorney  General  D'Arcy  Boulton,  jr.,  George  Keefer,  and  John 
Clark.  Alfred  Barrett  of  the  State  of  New  York  was  principal  engin- 
eer. In  1825  a  new  scheme  for  the  canal  was  adopted  to  enable 
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schooners  and  sloops  to  pass  through.  The  entrance  w>as  to  be  at 
Port  Dalhousie  and  the  upper  end  at  the  Welland,  whence  the  supply 
of  water  was  taken.  (These  notes  are  deducted  from  Kingsford's 
"Early  Canals"  and  Castell  Hopkin's  "Encyclopedia,"  and  the  follow- 
ing facts  are  from  Marceau's  Report,  and  also  from  The  Report  of  the 
Department  of  Railways  and  Canals  of  1905.) 

Marceau  speaks  most  highly  of  the  intrepid  character  of  Mr.  Ham- 
ilton Merrett,  who  in  the  face  of  such  financial  difficulties,  and  mis- 
fortunes such  as  the  slides  of  earth  on  the  canal,  and  illness  amongst 
the  employees,  yet  persevered.  The  filling  up  of  "Uae  deep  cut"  by 
earth  slides,  led  to  the  abandonment  of  the  Welland  River  as  a  feeder, 
and  using  the  Grand  River,  instead  at  a  point  about  five  miles  above 
its  outlet.  Of  course  these  changes  led  to  further  monetary  embar- 
raissements.  In  1820  the  Imperial  Government  granted  the  Company 
a  loan  of  £50,000  sterling.  With  this  help  the  undertaking  so  pro- 
gressed that  in  November  1829,  two  vessels,  the  "R.  B.  Boughton" 
and  the  "Anne  and  Jane"  drawing  7f  feet  of  water  with  21^  foot  beam 
passed  through  from  Lake  Ontario  to  Lake  Erie,  a-  distance  of  16J 
miles  of  canal  and  34  locks.  In  those  days  the  route  was  thus  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  to  the  west  of  the  mouth  of  the  Welland,  where  the  canal 
commenced.  The  route  was  along  through  the  Welland  River  for  nine 
and  a  half  miles,  then  two  locks  were  ascended  to  the  "deep  cut," 
where  the  canal  proper  was  met  with.  The  waters  of  the  Grand 
River,  which  was  the  feeder,  were  conveyed  across  the  Welland  by  an 
aqueduct.  From  thence  to  Lake  Ontario  the  canal  descended.  Further 
assistance  was  given  by  the  Government  in  the  shape  of  $200,000 
debentures,  but  on  conditions,  one  of  which  was  to  carry  the  canal 
southward  to  Lake  Erie  on  nearly  the  same  lines  as  it  is  today.  The 
canal  was  narrow,  and  locks  were  100  feet  long  by  22  feet  wide,  except 
at  the  entrances,  where  the  locks  were  larger.  All  locks  were  of  wood 
and  constructed  as  economically  as  possible.  In  1841  an  appropriation 
was  granted  towards  enlarging  and  improving  the  works,  and  the 
wooden  locks  were  replaced  by  ones  of  stone-,  the  aqueduct  was  also 
rebuilt  of  fitone.  Shortly  before  the  Government  had  taken  over  the 
canal  and  placed  it  under  the  Board  of  Works,  the  locks  inland  were 
made  120  feet  long  by  24  feet  wide,  with  8^  foot  of  water  on  the  sills, 
while  the  locks  at  the  entrance  were  200  feet  long  by  54  feet  wide,  with 
9  feet  of  water  on  the  sills. 

The  Annual  Report  of  Railways  and  Canals  for  1905  gives  the 
length  of  the  enlarged  line-  of  the  Welland  at  26f  miles,  to  the  old  27| 
miles,  with  25  ordinary  lift  locks  and  one  guard  lock,  the  dimensions  of 
the  locks  being  270  feet  by  4  feet  and  a  depth  of  water  on  the  sill®  of 
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14  feet.  The  Welland  Canal  has  two  entrances,  the  old  and  the  new. 
From  Port  Dalhousie  to  Allanburgh,  llf  miles  in  distance,  there  are 
two  distinct  canals  in  use,  the  old  and  the  new.  From  Allanburgh 
to  Port  Col  borne,  a  distance  of  15  miles,  there  is  only  one  channel, 
the  old  one  enlarged. 

There  is  at  the  present  date  a  survey  going  on,  with  the  idea  of 
finding  out  whether  it  is  feasible  to  so  enlarge  the  present  Welland 
Canal,  or  to  construct  another,  so  that  boats  from  the  Upper  Lakes 
could  P'ass  through  to  Prescott  without  unloading,  that  is,  boats  draw- 
ing 20  feet  of  water.  At  present  boats  are  unable  to  pass  through  the 
canal  drawing  more  than  14  feet,  though  they  can  come  into  the 
harbour  drawing  19.  Part  of  the  cargo  hais  to  be  discharged  and  sent 
down  by  the  Welland  Kail  way,  and  reloaded  at  the  lower  end.  At 
present  the  size  of  boats  is  limited  to  a  length  of  255  feet  and  beam 
of  44  feet.  If  the  new  canal  were  constructed  it  would  probably  be 
made  'sufficiently  large  to  take  the  Lake  freighters,  which  are  over  600 
feet,  60  foot  beam,  and  draw  about  20  feet. 

The  cost  of  the  Welland  Canal  to  date  is  over  $26,000,000. 

Owing  to  lack  of  time  in  preparation,  this  paper  has  developed 
into  an  engineering  paper  with  a  slight  historical  sketch,  and  would  be 
excessively  dry  if  it  were  not  on  the  waterways,  and  yet  the  Niagara 
Peninsula  is  one  of  intense  interest,  not  only  on  account  of  its  many 
historical  and  legendary  topics,  but  also  on  account  of  its  many  beau- 
tiful homes,  for  "lo,  it  is  a  goodly  heritage."  Vineyards,  with  row 
upon  row  of  trellised  vines,  o'ershadowing  the  purple  grape;  plains  of 
feathery  tree  tops,  the  softly  green  of  peaches,  fruits  in  gracious  color- 
ings, curving  country  roads  engloomed  by  black  walnuts  rising  in 
majesty  on  either  side,  all  shimmer  in  a  soft  summer  haze.  Kind, 
happy  people,  with  grand  old  Colonial  homes,  pass  before  our  eyes. 
Niagara,  true  "old  Virginia"  of  Canada,  with  its  old  homes,  old  fami- 
lies, descendants  of  a  nobler  day !  The  Grand  Kiver,  grand  in  name 
only,  flows,  pleasantly  English,  beside  marshy  banks  or  by  wooded 
heights,  revealing  here,  as  we  glide  along,  a  red  brick  town,  there  a 
lofty  colonial  mansion  of  greystone  above  the  woodland  slopes.  Little 
fairy  islets  dot  the  stream.  The  whole  country  about  is  undulating  and 
fertile,  the  garden  of  Ontario,  -so  fitly  called. 

"The  veil  of  cloud  was  lifted  and  below, 
Glowed  the  rich  valley,  and  the  river's  flow 
Was  darkened  by  the  forest's  shade, 
Or  glistened  in  the  white  cascade; 
Where  upward,  in  the  mellow  blush  of  day 
The  noisy  bittern  wheeled  his  spiral  way. 
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I  heard  the  distant  waters,  daslh, 

I  eaw  the  current  whirl  and  flash, — 

And  richly  by  the  blue  lake's  silver  beach, 

The  woods  were  bending  with  a  -silent  reach. 

Then  o'er  the  vale  with  gentle  swell 

The  music  of  the  village  bell 

Came  sweetly  to  the  echo  growing  hills. 

If  thou  are  worn  and  hard  beset 

With  sorrow,  that  thou  would 'st  forget, 

If  thou  would 'st  read  a  lesson  that  will  keep 

Thy  heart  from  fainting  and  thy  soul  from  sleep, 

Go  to  the  woods  and  hills !    No  tears 

Dim  the  sweet  look  that  Nature  wears." 

(From  Longfellow's  "Sunrise  on  the  Hills.") 

MADELINE  L.  MATHESON. 
November  13th,  1908. 


Many  of  the  books  and  letters  from  which  notes  are  taken  and  facts  are  gath- 
ered, were  secured  at  the  Archives  through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Doughty  and  Col. 
Oruickshanks. 


H>ault  H>te.  jflane  Canal. 


The  West  is  the  scene  of  rapid  change.  The  old  ever 
gives  way  to  the  new  and  the  passing  of  the  Indian,  who  is  supplanted 
by  the  progressive  white  man,  is  as  a  type  of  all  else  in  this  growing 
country.  No  longer  is  the  birch  bark  canoe  the  vehicles  of  traffic  in 
our  great  waterways,  but  in  its  place  the  waves  are  pushed  aside  by 
the  leviathans  of  commerce.  Journeying  in  all  the  luxury  provided 
by  our  'Country's  greatest  enterprise,  many  of  our  number  may  have 
sailed  by  the  Eapids  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie  and  through  one  of  the  mo&t 
famous  canals  on  this  continent,  with  but  little  thought  of  the  historic 
shores  of  the  St.  Mary  Eiver  and  perhaps  scarce  realizing  that  these 
river  banks  had  a  history  prior  to  1889,  when  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment commenced  its  great  ship  canal.  Only  fourteen  years  have  passed 
since  this  wonderful  piece  of  engineering  was  completed  but  even  this 
short  period  has  seen  changes  of  gigantic  proportions  about  the  Rapids 
of  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  Before  dealing  with  the  great  canal  of  the  pre- 
sent day  I  intend  to  take  your  thoughts  back  to  those  times  in  the 
remote  past  when  neither  trader,  missionary,  nor  engineer  had  a 
thought  of  the  Saint  Mary  River. 

A  beautiful  legend  has  come  down  to  us  of  the  origin  of  these 
rapids.  The  istory  runs  that  an  Indian  brave  built  a  dam  across  the 
narrows  where  now  the  rapids  are,  to  entrap  the  beaver  which  were 
thought  to  be  dying  out.  Leaving  his  wife  to  watch  the  dam,  he  went 
up  the  river  to  hunt  his  prey,  but  while  he  was  absent  Man-ab-o-sho, 
the  great  Uncle  of  the  0  jib  ways  came  down  chasing  a  deer.  The  deer 
leapt  into  the  water  above  the  dam  and  the  Indian  girl  was  told  by  the 
Great  Spirt  to  drive  it  back,  dhe  left  the  dam  to  chase  the  deer  and 
immediately  the  beavers  appeared,  clambering  over  and  forcing  down 
the  piled  up  stones.  The  beavers  escaped  and  the  stones  thus  cast 
down  formed  the  rapids.  The  Indian,  in  anger,  hurried  back  and  slew 
his  wife,  throwing  her  body  into  the  flood.  The  roaring  of  the  waters 
is  said  by  the  Indians  to  this  day  to  be  the  voice  of  this  murdered 
woman  and  as  the  bubbles  rise  they  will  say,  "behold  the  tears  of  her 
who  was  wrongfully  slain."  The  legend  further  states  that  Man-ab-o- 
sho  received  his  punishment  for  this  affair  by  being  turned  into  a 
great  stone  helpless  to  aid  yet  able  to  know  the  wants  of  his  people 
and  to  this  day  lies  in  the  harbour  of  Port  Arthur,  "the  keeper  of  the 
gate." 
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So  much  for  the"  legends  of  pre-historic  times,  but  coming  to  the 
days  when  names  well  known  to  history  stand  out  a  tradition  is 
common  that  Cabot  the  Venetian  visited  these  shores  and  a  promontory 
on  the  North  Channel  may  be  pointed  out  to  the  traveller  as  Cabot's 
Head.  However,  the  maps  of  this  discoverer,  given  out  in  1544,  do  not 
record  any  such  journey,  and  we  must  content  ourselves  by  commenc- 
ing the  authoritative  history  of  the  white  man's  adventures  in  these 
wilds  in  1603.  At  that  date  the  fur  trade  had  been  established  and 
once  a  year  hundreds  of  the  Indians  brought  down  their  supply  of 
furs  to  barter  with  the  French  at  Quebec.  These  Frenchmen  filled 
with  desire  for  adventure  and  wealth  soon  pushed  their  way  into  the 
interior  eager  to  trade  with  the  Indians.  In  1605  the  Beaver  Com- 
pany had  agents  scattered  about  the  Great  Lakes.  Amongst  those 
was  Etienne  Brule,  who  more  than  once  acted  as  interpreter  for 
Champlain,  and  who,  in  1618,  reported  having  shipped  his  canoes  on 
Lake  Superior.  Champlain  published  a  map  in  1632,  giving  authorit- 
ative recognition  to  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  then  called  Sault  du  Gaston,  in 
honour  of  Joan  Baptiste  Gaston,  younger  brother  of  Louis  XIII,  the 
former  name  having  been  Baw-a-ting.  Coming  at  the  same  time  with 
the  traders  were  those  pioneers  of  civilization  on  this  continent,  the 
noble  order  of  Jesuits  to  whom  we  all  owe  so  much.  Writing  of  the 
type  of  men  who  came  out,  Parkman  says  of  France:  "It  was  her 
nobler  and  purer  part  that  gave  life  to  the  early  missions  of  New 
France.  That  gloomy  wilderness,  those  hordes  of  savages,  had 
nothing  to  tempt  the  ambitious,  the  proud,  the  grasping,  or  the  indo- 
lent; obscure  toil,  solitude,  privation,  hardship  and  death,  were  to  be 
the  missionary's  portion.  He  who  set  sail  for  the  country  of  the 
Hurons,  left  behind  him  the  world  and  all  its  prizes.  True,  he  acted 
under  orders,  obedient  like  a  soldier  to  the  word  of  command,  but  the 
astute  Society  of  Jesus  knew  its  members,  weighed  each  in  the  bal- 
ance, gave  each  his  fitting  task,  and  when  the  word  was  passed  to 
embark  for  New  France,  it  was  but  the  response  to  a  secret  longing  of 
the  fervent  heart.  "The  letters  of  these  priests  departing  for  the  scene 
of  their  labors  breathe  a  spirit  of  enthusiastic  exhaltation  which  to  a 
colder  nature  and  a  colder  faith  may  sometimes  seem  overstrained, 
but  which  is  in  no  way  disproportionate  to  the  vastness  of  the  efforts 
and  sacrifice  demanded  of 'them. 

Among  the  best  known  Jesuits  who  found  their  way  to  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  were  Isaac  Joques,  Charles  Baymbault,  Charles  Dablon,  Louis 
Andre  and  Pierre  Marquette.  The  last  named  missionary  left  Mon- 
treal on  April  21st,  1668,  to  commence  his  work  as  resident  priest  at 
the  entrance  to  Lake  Superior,  where  a  small  settlement  of  twenty  to 
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twenty-five  voyageuns  had  been  formed,  and  immediately  after  the 
arrival  of  this  grat  apostle  of  the  west  a  station,  was  built.  The  location 
chosen  was  the  -south  shore  of  St.  Mary  River,  at  a  point  which  would 
now  be  about  the  center  of  the  American  Sault.  A  chapel  w-as  built, 
a  house  for  the  fathers,  and  the  ground  about  +he  mission  was  tilled. 
When  the  mission  was  firmly  established  the  name  was  changed 
from  Sault  du  Gaston  to  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  as  the  Virgin  was  invoked 
as  the  interceding  Saint.  In  the  Jesuit  Relations,  from  which  BO 
much  matter  of  incalculable  value  may  ever  be  gleaned  on  these  sub- 
jects, le  Mercier  writes:  "Toil,  famine,  scarcity  of  .all  things,  ill 
treatment  from  the  barbarians  and  mockery  from  the  idolaters  form 
the  most  precious  portion  of  these  missions." 

About  the  same  time  commences  the  struggle  between  French 
and  British  for  supremacy  in  this  region,  which  now  is  divided  the  one 
side  of  the  river  British  and  the  other  belonging  to  that  new  power 
which  owes  so  much  to  both  French  and  British  adventure. 

On  May  2nd,  1670,  under  Charles  II.,  was  formed  in  London  the 
great  Hudson  Bay  Co.,  which  plays  so  great  a  part-  in  all  Canadian 
history  and  doubtless  it  was  the  news  of  this  new  British  enterprise 
which  led  the  French  under  Daumont  de  St.  Lussozi  to  take  formal 
possession,  in  the  name  of  France,  of  all  the  great  west.  The  place 
agreed  upon  for  the  decisive  ^action  w>as  none  other  than  Sault.  Ste. 
Marie,  and  14th  June,  1671,  found  2000  Indians,  representing  14 
tribes,  the  soldiers  of  France  and  Jesuit  Fathers  gathered  about  a 
large  cross  of  wood  which  was  placed  firmly  in  the  ground,  the  hymn 
known  as  St.  Bernard's,  "The  Royal  Banners  Forward  Go,"  was  sung, 
a  prayer  for  king  uttered,  and  the  following  proclamation  read:  "In 
the  name  of  the  Most  High,  Mighty  and  Redoubted  Monarch  Louis 
XIV.,  I  take  possession  of  this  place,  Sainte  Marie  du  Sault,  as  also  jf 
Lakes  Huron  and  Superior,  the  Island  of  Manitoulin,  and  all  countries, 
rivers,  lakes  and  streams  contiguous  and  adjacent  thereunto — both 
those  which  have  been  discovered  and  those  which  may  be  discovered 
hereafter,  declaring  to  the  naf'ons  thereof  that  from  this  time  forth 
they  are  vassals  of  His  Majescy,  bound  to  obey  his  laws  and  follow  his 
customs,  promising  them  on  his  part  all  succor  and  protection  against 
the  incursions  and  invasions!  of  their  enemies,  declaring  to  all  other 
potentates,  princes,  sovereigns,  states  and  republics — to  them  and 
their  subjects — that  they  cannot  and  are  not  to  seize  or  settle  upon 
any  parts  of  the  aforesaid  countries  save  only  under  the  good  pleasure 
of  His  Most  Gracious  Christian  Majesty,  and  of  him  who  will  govern 
in  his  behalf,  and  this  on  pain  of  incurring  his  resentment  and  the 
eftorts  of  his  arms.  Vive  le  Roi."  The  ceremony  was  very  brilliant, 
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and  a  treaty  wae  entered  into  with  the  Indians.  Saint  Lusson,  feeling 
quite  satisfied,  departed  for  a  trip  of  observation  on  Lake  Superior, 
before  going  eastward,  but  as  he  came  back  he  discovered  the  post 
uprooted  and  the  plate  torn  off.  Soon  after  this  fierce  struggles 
ensued  between  the  Ojibways  and  Iroquoie,  and  after  much  warf  jce 
the  Jesuits  were  in  1689  obliged  DO  abandon  the  Mission,  and  this  for 
a  time  ended  the  white  man's  rule  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  It  was  how- 
ever about  &ffc  thie  time  that  La  Salle,  the  famous  explorer,  visited 
the  district  and  it  is  recorded  that  he  with  his  boat,  the  Griffon,  tra- 
versed Lakes  Huron  and  Michigan,  and  it  is  probable  that  his  was  the 
first  large  vessel  on  the  Upper  Lakes. 

The  years  that  followed  until  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  give  us  few  incidents  of  interest,  but  although  the 
mission  was  abandoned,  a  population  of  Frenchmen  was 
slowly  making  headway,  and  BO  important  w.as  this  famous  point, 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  that  the  French,  already  anxious  about  their  great 
possession  in  Canada,  ordered  a  fort  to  be  built  there.  Eepentigny, 
who  was  chosen  to  do  this  work,  was  an  interesting  character,  and 
in  1750  he  commenced  his  work.  The  fort  is  described  as  enclosed  in 
a  palisade  100  feet  square,  three  houses  were  built,  one  30  feet  by  20 
feet,  and  two  each  25  feet  by  25  feet.  It  is  also  recorded  that  eight 
cattle  and  three  horses  were  brought  out  and  farming  operations  were 
inaugurated.  Eepentigny,  however,  was  too  great  a  soldier  to  be  left 
long  in  this  remote  region  during  the  troubleous  times,  and  leaving  one 
Cadotte  in  command,  he  journeyed  to  Quebec  where,  with  many  other 
heroes,  he  fell  at  Plains  of  Abraham.  Cadotte  long  watched  for  the 
return  of  his  cihief  officer,  but  instead  came  a  detachment  of  British 
soldiers  under  Lieut.  Jemette,  and  just  ninety-one  years  after  Saint 
Lusson '<s  dramatic  scene  of  taking  possession,  the  flag  of  Great  Britain 
was  first  unfurled  on  these  shores. 

When  peace  was  fully  established  the  great  Hudson  Bay  Company 
found  itself  really  the  ruling  power  of  the  interior  and  to  protect  itself 
established  outposts  to  defend  its  trading  from  outside  organizations. 
A  number  of  independent  traders  formed  themselves  into  a  rival  organ - 
izauon,  the  N.W.  Co.,  which  erected  a  post  at  the  foot  of  the  Eapids 
on  the  north  shore,  where  were  the  house  of  the  chief  factor,  and  a 
number  of  stores  for  the  reception  of  goods  bound  for  the  west,  and  for 
storage  of  furs  en  route  for  Montreal.  To  facilitate  traffic  a  canal  was 
built  between  the  islands,  and  the  mainland  and  a  lock,  the  first  in  the 
west,  was  constructed.  This  is  accurately  described  in  a  paper  read 
before  the  Eoyal  Society  in  1893  by  Mr.  T.  C.  Reefer.  "The  first  lock 
between  Lake  Huron  and  Lake  Superior  was  made  by  a  Canadian 
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Company  in  the  closing  years  of  the  last  century.  One  of  the  North 
West  fur  trading  companies  of  Montreal  cut  a  roadway  45  feet  wide 
across  the  portage  on  the  North,  or  Canadian  side,  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie 
and  opened  a  canal  upwards  of  300  feet  in  length,  and  with  a  tack 
which  raised  water  9  feet.  This  lock,  38  feet  long  and  8f  feet  wide,  was 
built  like  a  flume,  the  posts  of  which  at  the  lower  end  were  high 
enough  to  permit  boats  to  pass  under  their  caps.  A  windlass  raised 
the  lower  gates,  but  the  upper  ones  were  folding  with  sluices  therein 
to  fill  the  lock.  A  planked  flume  the  width  of  the  lock,  300  feet  long 
and  six  feet  high,  conducted  the  boats  into  this  lock.  A  round  log 
cribbing  extended  the  whole  length  of  the  canal,  12  feet  in  width, 
forming  a  tow-path  for  the  purpose  of  dragging  the  boats  up  the 
stream.  As  the  whole  falls  at  the  Sault  is  18  feet  and  the  lock  only 
dealt  with  half  of  this,  the  canal  or  channel  above  must  have  had  a 
surface  inclination  of  3  feet  in  1000.  It  was  completed  in  1798.  In 
July,  1814,  the  post  was  pillaged  and  burnt  by  Major  Holmes  at  the 
head  of  150  Americans,  when  it  is  supposed  that  this  lock  with  the 
wooden  banks  of  the  canal  was  burned  to  the  water's  edge.  It  will 
however,  be  of  interest  to  point  out  that  through  the  generous  patriot- 
ism of  F.  H.  Clergue,  Esq.,  the  lock  was  restored  in  form  if  not*  in 
material,  and  a  reproduction  of  the  first  lock  in  the  west  may  be  seen 
at  any  time  at  the  north  of  the  Lake  Superior  Power  Company's  office, 
at  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 

It  must  be  steadily  borne  in  mind  that  during  the  early  establish- 
ment of  the  United  States,  Michigan  remained  British,  and  that; 
virtually  until  1820  both  sides  of  the  river  owed  allegiance  to  the  same 
power;  that  year,  however,  came  the  final  settlement,  and  with  the 
end  of  the  war  the  new  flag  commenced  to  float  on  the  southern  shore. 

About  the  same  time,  1821,  the  first  steamer  made  her  appearance 
at  this  point.  She  was  called  the  "Walk-the- Water"  and  the  Indians 
were  so  overcome  by  the  sight  of  her  approach  that  they  fled  to  the 
woods,  and  their  terror  increased  upon  hearing  for  the  first  time  the 
primitive  steam  whistle,  which  was  the  forerunner  of  so  much  which  is 
more  wonderful  but  is  regarded  as  commonplace  today.  The  settle- 
ment is  described  at  this  time  by  Lieut-Col.  Cockburn,  Deputy  Quart- 
ermaster General  as  follows,  "On  the  Canadian  side  of  the  St.  Mary'e 
Eiver  the  N.  W.  C.  (now  the  H.  B.  C.)  have  a  large  establishment. 
There  are  several  other  houses  and  one  or  two  inhabitants  of  respect- 
ability. There  are  some  houses  on  the  American  side,  but  not  as  many 
as  on  the  Canadian  side."  (March,  1822.) 

Not  long  after  this  the  first  action  was  taken  with  regard  to  the 
Canal  o<n  the  American  side  of  the  outlet  of  Lake  Superior,  and  for 
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several  years  controversy  w<as  carried  on  regarding  the  somewhat  un- 
feasible undertaking.  Henry  Clay,  one  of  the  famous  statesmen  of  hie 
time  is  quoted  as  saying,  "It  is  a  work  beyond  the  remotest  settlement 
in  the  United  States,  if  not  in  the  moon.'  Also  Captain  Ward  of 
Detroit,  one  of  the  largest  vessel  owners  on  the  Great  Lakes,  wrote, 
"The  size  proposed  by  the  Senate  Bill,  350  feet  by  70  feet  locks,  ;s 
entirely  too  large  for  the  locks.  The  crooked,  narrow,  shallow  and 
rocky  channels  in  the  St.  Mary  River  will  forever  deter  the  largest 
class  of  steamers  from  navigating  these  waters."  In  spite  of  such 
opinions  and  many  obstacles,  the  first  American  Canal  was  completed 
in  1855,  and  was  used  for  many  years  by  vessels  belonging  to  either 
country.  The  outbreak  of  the  Kiel  rebellion  in  1870,  was  the  first 
cause  of  the  building  of  our  present  great  canal,  as  on  the  arrival  of 
Col.Wolsley  with  his  troops  at  Sault  Ste. Marie,  the  Michigan  authori- 
ties refused  the  use  of  the  canal  to  our  soldiers.  Vessels  were  brought 
down  to  the  Portage  at  the  old  Hudson's  Bay  Fort  and  the  stores 
were  carried  from  the  site  of  the  present  Government  Dock  to  the 
wharf  at  the  portage  and  then  placed  on  board  the  transports.  Col. 
Wolsley  had  serving  on  his  staff  at  the  time  Capt.  Buller,  now  Lord 
Buller,  of  South  African  fame.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  quote  the 
great  commander's  opinion  of  our  Canadian  men;  he  wrote,  "I  shall 
never  forget  the  energy  which  the  two  militia  battalions  representing 
the  two  great  Provinces,  of  Quebec  and  Ontario,  displayed  during  the 
undertaking.  I  wish  all  the  battalions  at  the  present  moment  in  the 
King's  Army  were  composed  of  as  fine  men." 

T'his  experience  made  it  apparent  to  the  Canadian  people  that  we 
were  dependent  on  a  foreign,  and  at  times  a  not  too  friendly  nation  for 
access  by  water  to  our  western  possession,  and  that  a  ship 
canal  must  be  built.  By  Orders  in  Council,  24th  December, 
1891,  the  dimensions  were  finally  settled  as  follows:  Length 
of  chamber  900  feet;  width  of  chamber  60  feet;  depth  of  water 
on  sills  19  feet  at  lowest  recorded  water  level.  These  plans  allowed 
three  vessels  to  be  in  the  lock  at  one  time.  Electricity  generated  by 
water  power  is  used  for  the  operation  of  the  lock,  which  can  be  filled 
and  opened  in  about  nine  minutes.  The  Hon.  Collingwood  Schrieber, 
Chief  Engineer  oi.  Dominion  Canals,  was  in  charge  of  the  work,  and 
from  his  report  in  1894,  we  read  that  the  work  under  progress  had  been 
visited  by  eminent  foreign  and  Canadian  engineers,  all  of  whom  spoke 
in  highest  terms,  especially  of  the  construction  of  the  lock,  which  is 
the  finest  of  its  kind  on  the  continent,  and  a  credit  to  its  contractor. 
The  estimated  cost  of  work,  including  the  river  stretches  for  20  feet 
of  navigation  was  $4,000,000.  The  total  Government  expenditure 


from  1888-1907,  for  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Canal  is  $4,639,180.62.  The 
oft  repeated  statement  that  the  traffic  passing  through  the  American 
and  Canadian  Canals  annually  exceeds  that  of  the  Suez,  is  borne  out 
by  the  following  figures:  The  season  of  1906  saw  4,152  lockages 
through  Canadian  Canal,  passing  5913  vessels  with  a  total  tonnage  of 
6,359,176  tons.  The  growth  of  our  wonderful  west  cannot  be  more 
strongly  emphasized  than  by  the  comparison  of  these  figures  with 
those  of  1851  when  12,600  net  tons  were  carried  across  the  portage 
bound  for  the  Western  States  and  Canada. 

From  this  superficial  research  regarding  the  affairs  of  one  locality 
in  our  vast  Dominion  we  learn  of  the  genius  which  has  combined  to 
give  us  our  great  heritage.  The  Indian,  the  trader,  the  missionary, 
the  soldier,  the  colonist,  and  the  engineer  have  all  nobly  played  a  part. 
They  have  opened  a  gateway  to  a  wonderful  country  and  from  strife 
and  bloodshed  has  been  unfurled  the  flag  which  stands  for  liberty  and 
is  loved  by  sons  and  daughters  of  Canada.  The  country  is  being 
peopled,  the  gateway  stands  open. 

"They  come  from  near  and  they  come  from  far, 
The  East,  and  the  West,  and  the  South  give  men 
And  they  build  new  homes  'neath  the  north  set  star 
They'll  n'er  swing  back  to  the  old  again." 

CLARA  S.  CAPP. 


The  writer  is  indebted  to  "The  Story  of  Baw-a-ting"  published  in  1904  by  Bev 
H.  Capp  for  legends  relating  to  early  history  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 
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The  war  of  1812-1815  was  rendered  all  the  more  difficult  by  the 
fact  that  the  troops  and  the  stores  had  to  be  sent  to  Upper  Canada 
from  Montreal  through  the  rapids  and  falls  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  As 
eoon  as  peace  was  restored  the  question  of  a  water  route  between  the 
two  provinces  occupied  the  Imperial  authorities. 

The  St.  Lawrence  route,  was  by  the  Eoyal  Engineers,  considered 
to  be  too  near  the  frontier  for  a  military  one.  The  influence  of  the 
Imperial  Government  was  exerted  in  favour  of  an  interior  route 
between  Montreal  and  Kingston,  via  'the  Ottawa  and  Kideau  Elvers. 
The  Legislature  of  Upper  Canada  was  offered,  in  1824,  financial 
assistance  if  it  would  undertake  the  Eideau  Canal,  but  soon  declined, 
upon  the  ground  that  the  St.  Lawrence  would  best  serve  the  com- 
mercial interests  of  the  country.  The  home  Government  then  decided 
to  carry  out  this  land  communication,  which  had  been  commenced 
upon  the  Ottawa  at  Grenville,  in  1819. 

Seven  locks  were  constructed,  106  feet  by  20  feet  in  the  chamber, 
with  6  feet  water,  but  the  remaining  ones  upon  the  Ottawa  were,  in 
1828,  to  128  by  32  feet,  with  the  ,same  depth  of  water. 

The  French,  and  afterwards  the  English,  used  the  Ottawa  Eiver 
to  trade  alongside  of  it,  and  to  reach  the  Great  Lakes  for  the  same 
purpose,  but  the  bark  canoes  did  not  require  canals  to  avoid  the 
rapids  and  falls,  as  they  were  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  the  men, 
wherever  they  could  not  pass  with  the  paddle  or  with  the  help  of  a 
towing  rope.  Therefore  the  necessity  for  such  works  only  became 
apparent  when  vessels  of  larger  dimension  were  introduced  on  these 
waters. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  colony  the  Indians  of  the  vicinity  of  Lake 
Simcoe  went  to  the  Ottawa  Eiver  by  the  Eideau,  in  order  to  meet  the 
people  of  the  Upper  St.  Maurice  and  Gatineau  Eiver,  where  Gatineau 
Village  and  Hull  now  stands.  They  also  went  down  to  Montreal  and 
traded  there  with  the  French.  So  did  the  Papineauville  or  Petite 
Nation  tribe. 

The  small  lakes  from  which  the  Eideau  takes  its  source,  have 
another  outlet  through  Cataraqui  Eiver,  which  empties  in  Lake  On- 
tario at  Kingston.  The  plan  consisted  in  using  those  two  streams  in 
order  to  reach  Lake  Ontario  from  Eiver  Ottawa,  by  ascending  the 
Eideau  to  the  little  lakes  and  from  there,  to  descend  the  Cataraqui  to 
Kingston. 
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We  all  know  that  it  is  impossible  for  vessels  to  enter  the  Rideau  at 
Ottawa  on  account  of  the  Falls.  Consequently  an  opening  had  to  be 
made  somewhere  by  cutting  the  land  from  the  Ottawa  shore  to  some 
place  on  the  shore  of  the  Eideau.  It  was  thought  that  this  could 
be  done  at  the  place  called  The  Flatte,  where  one  arm  of  the  Rideau 
discharged  itself  into  the  Ottawa.  It  is  yet  visible  on  examining  the 
grounds  to  Dow's  Lake,  that  an  ancient  current  passed  there  before 
the  St.  Louis  Dam  was  built.  That  discharge  seems  to  have  run  only 
a  small  quantity  of  water,  except  when  the  Rideau  was  very  high  in 
the  spring  season,  for  instance,  but  the  engineers  knew  very  well  how 
to  raise  the  level  of  the  water  by  stopping  the  arm  of  the  river  itself 
at  the  place  afterwards  called  "The  Deep  Cut."  In  that  way  the 
current  flowing  from  Hog's  Back  would  have  entered  hi  Dow's  Lake 
as  at  present  and  gone  down  the  declivity  of  the  ground  direct  to  the 
Ottawa.  Three  or  four  locks  in  that  discharge  could  have  redeemed 
the  difference  of  level  between  the  branch  of  the  Rideau  and  the 
Ottawa. 

The  legend  goes  to  say  that  some  one  hearing  of  the  scheme 
applied  for  the  grant  of  the  land  in  that  direction  and  obtained  it,  with 
a  view  to  derive  a  large  benefit  from  the  sale  of  the  same  when  the 
locks  were  built  there.  This  being  known  to  Colonel  By,  he  changed 
his  plan.  Whether  the  legend  has  any  foundation  or  not  I  am  unable 
to  say  any  more  about  it. 

Then  Colonel  By  made  up  his  mind  to  block  the  arm  of  the  Rideau 
at  the  south  end  of  Nicholas  street  and  to  open  the  Deep  Cut  as  we 
see  it  now,  placing  the  locks  between  the  Parliament  Hill  and  Nepean 
Point,  an  easy  work  compared  with  many  similar  undertakings. 

Pie  had  also  to  erect  a  dam  at  Dow's  Lake  to  prevent  the  water 
from  running  into  the  Ottawa. 

Stopping  the  water  which  used  to  run  from  the  end  of  Nicholas 
street  to  the  Rideau  River,  alongside  of  Sandy  Hill,  causing  the  land 
to  become  dry  between  the  Deep  Cut  and  the  present  Strathcona  Park, 
and  building  lots  are  now  ready  for  occupation  where  the  old  Indians 
used  to  fish  and  paddle  their  bark  canoes. 

The  Rideau  Canal  was  commenced  in  1826,  and  open  in  1832, 
but  not  completed  until  1834.  The  locks  were  increased  in  length  and 
width  over  the  enlarged  Ottawa  ones,  but  the  depth  of  the  water  was 
decreased.  They  are  now  134  by  33  with  five  feet  water.  The  rapids 
at  St.  Anne,  15  miles  above  Lachine,  were  not  embraced  in  the  scheme 
of  the  military  canals.  There  is  only  three  feet  fall  here  and  they 
are  navigable  at  high  water.  There  was  also  a  lock  to  pass  them  upon 
the  Vaudreuil  side,  owned  by  a  forwarding  Company.  At  the  Lachine 
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Canal  locks  are  only  100  by  24  feet  compared  with  134  by  33  feet  of 
those  of  the  Bideau.  It  is  possible  that  the  original  intention,  before 
the  whole  scheme  was  abandoned,  was  to  reach  the  St.  Lawrence 
below  Montreal  by  that  branch  of  the  Ottawa,  which  passes  behind 
the  Island  of  Montreal,  in  which  case  the  St.  Anne's  Bapids  would 
be  avoided. 

The  Grenville  locks  were  commenced  before  the  Lachine,  which 
probably  accounts  for  their  great  length.  The  first  lock  at  St.  Anne 
was  built  after  the  union  of  the  two  provinces  (1841)  and  completed 
in  1843.  It  was  190  by  45  feet  in  the  chamber,  with  6  or  7  feet  of 
w.ater.  A  new  one  200  by  4  feet,  with  9  feet  of  water,  has  been  placed 
alongside.  These  latter  dimensions  are  those  adopted  for  the  Ottawa 
and  Lake  Champlain  route,  so  that  a  vessel  starting  from  Lake  On- 
tario, then  to  Montreal,  afterwards  to  Chambly  Eiver,  can  enter  the 
United  States  at  Bouses  Point  without  breaking  bulk. 

The  military  canals,  between  Carillon  and  Grenville,  were  three 
in  number  and  overcame  a  fall  in  the  Ottawa  Eiver  of  nearly  60  feet. 
Carillon  was  the  lowest,  then  la  chute  a  Blondeau,  and  thirdly  the 
Carillon  Canal  cut  in  the  rock.  Some  twenty  years  ago  an  enlarge- 
ment in  the  in  dam  at  Carillon  raised  the  river  9  feet,  so  that  there 
are  now  only  two  canals,  the  Carillon  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  length 
with  locks,  and  the  Grenville  five  and  three-quarter  miles  long,  with 
five  locks  separated  by  a  navigable  reach  of  river  of  5|  miles.  These 
two  canals  are  now -enlarged  to  the  scale  fixed  for  the  Ottawa  and 
Lake  Champlain  route. 

Measured  from  Lachine,  the  distance  to  Kingston  by  the  Ottawa 
and  Bideau  route  is  218  miles,  as  compared  with  170  miles  by  the 
St.  Lawrence.  Ihe  number  of  locks  is  55  and  the  total  lockage  509 
feet  (345  rise  and  164  fall),  against  26  locks  and  207  feet  lockage  (all 
rising),  by  the  St.  Lawrence.  Of  the  111  miles  of  this  route  between 
Lachine  and  Ottawa  City,  nearly  7  miles  are  canals,  and  of  the  126 
miles  of  the  Eideau  route  between  Ottawa  and  Kingston,  about  16£ 
are  caanls;  that  is  St.  Anne,  Carillon,  Grenville,  forming  three  separ- 
ate works. 

The  126  miles  of  the  Eideau  route  between  Ottawa  and  Kingston 
contain  about  16|  miles  of  canals. 

The  lesser  length  of  canals  upon  the  straight  route  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  between  Montreal  and  Lake  Ontario  is  certainly  an  advant- 
age, but  the  distance  which  separate  them  makes  the  country  on  both 
sides  of  the  Eideau  Eiver  quite  independent  from  that  other  highway. 
The  larger  traffic  follows,  of  course,  the  vessels  of  vast  capacity,  but 
the  inner  trade  could  not  dispense  with  the  services  of  the  smaller 
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canals.  It  must  be  noted  here  that  the  water  of  the  Kideau  is  multi- 
plied by  the  means  of  dams  at  various  places,  and  therefore  admits 
of  a  more  extensive  navigation  than  any  river  of  its  size,  which  cannot 
bo  improved  by  works  of  art. 

Some  care  must  be  taken  now  in  order  not  to  diminish  the  volume 
of  water  coming  from  the  mountains,  where  the  sources  of  the  Bideau 
and  the  Cataraqui  Eivere  are  located.  This  can  be  done  by  protecting 
the  forests  on  those  heights,  otherwise  the  supply  will  gradually  be- 
come less  and  the  consequences  need  not  be  explained. 

AUGUSTINE  P.  SULTE. 
January  13th,  1907. 
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Taking  its  rise  in  the  waters  of  Lake  Champlain,  the  River 
Richelieu  flows  northerly  into  the  St.  Lawrence  River  at  Sorel,  some 
forty  miles  below  the  city  of  Montreal,  and  at  the  head  of  Lake  St. 
Peter.  Its  length  is  about  80  miles.  With  the  exception  of  a  slight 
obstacle  at  St.  Ours,  ten  miles  from  its  mouth,  the  river  is  naturally 
navigable  to  Chambly,  where  it  expands  into  a  beautiful  lake  thirty- 
two  miles  south  of  St.  Ours.  Between  Chambly  and  St.  John,  for  a 
distance  of  twelve  milee,  a  series  of  rapids,  representing  a  total  fall  of 
74  feet  occur,  and  from  St.  John  to  the  Lake,  a  distance  of  25  miles, 
navigation  is  unimpeded. 

The  River  flows  along  the  counties  of  Missisquoi,  Iberville, 
Rouville,  St.  John,  Chambly,  Vercheres  and  Richelieu. 

It  was  formerly  known  as  the  River  des  Iroquois,  because  when 
the  hatchet  was  dug  up  and  the  fury  of  the  savages  clamored  for 
blood  and  revenge,  the  Iroquois  tribes  were  wont  to  penetrate  into  the 
country  of  the  Montagnais,  the  Algonquins  and  the  French  by  means 
of  the  waters  of  Lake  Champlain  and  its  outlet,  the  Richelieu.  It  was 
known  to  the  French,  at  various  times,  as  the  St.  John,  the  St.  Louis, 
the  Saurel  River,  but  was  finally  called  the  Richelieu  after  the  Grey 
Cardinal. 

The  river  was  directly  connected  with  the  Hudson  river,  which 
flows  into  the  harbor  of  New  York,  by  means  of  Lake  Champlain, 
Lake  George,  and  the  creeks  and  portages  which  unite  these  bodies  of 
water  and  the  two  rivers. 

The  English  settlers  who  came  to  the  western  hemisphere  to 
carve  out  for  themselves  and  for  the  motherland  a  share  in  the  newly 
discovered  continent,  spread  themselves  along  the  Atlantic  Coast, 
from  Virginia  to  Maine;  the  Dutch  secured  New  York  and,  ascending 
the  Hudson,  founded  the  city  of  Albany;  while  the  French  had  no 
hold  on  the  sea  coast  except  in  Acadia,  -and  Cape  Breton  Island,  and, 
to  a  limited  extent  in  Newfoundland,  but  pushed  their  way  inland 
along  the  St.  Lawrence  and  its-  tributaries. 

After  the  fortunes  of  war  had  enabled  the  English  to  supplant  the 
Dutch  in  New  York  'and  Albany,  and  when  wars  in  Europe  and  local 
jealousies  and  enmities  in  America  begot  hostilities  between  the 
French  and  the  English  settlers,  and  when  it  entered  the  mind  of  on*. 
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nation  to  harass  the  other,  recourse  was  often  had  to  the  direct  route 
from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  to  the  St.  Lawrence  by  way  of  Hudson's 
river,  the  two  lakes  lying  between  the  Green  Mountains  of  Vermont 
and  the  Adirondacks,  and  the  waters  of  the  Richelieu. 

When  Champlain,  in  order  to  conciliate  the  savages  surrounding 
the  French  settlement  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  accompanied  a  band  of 
Montagnais  and  Algonquins  on  an  expedition  against  the  Iroquois  in 
the  Mohawk  Valley,  he  was  assured  that  the  water  way  was  unob- 
structed, and  Parkman  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  the  country  through 
which  they  passed. 

"As  they  ascended  the  river,  walls  of  verdure  stretched  on  left 
and  right.  Now,  aloft  in  the  lonely  air,  rose  the  cliffs  of  Beloeil,  and 
now,  before  them,  framed  in  circling  forests,  the  Basin  of  Chambly 
spread  its  tranquil  mirror  glittering  in  the  sun. 

"Champlain,  leaving  his  companions,  crossed  the  Basin,  and  tried 
to  pursue  his  upward  course,  but  as  he  listened,  on  the  stillness  the 
unwelcome  noise  of  rapids  reached  his  ear,  and,  by  glimpses  through 
the  dark  foliage  of  the  islets  of  St.  John,  he  could  see  the  gleam  of 
snowy  foam  and  the  flash  of  hurrying  waters. 

"Leaving  his  boat,  he  pushed  his  way  through  the  damps  and 
shadows  of  the  wood,  through  thickets  and  tangled  vines,  over  mossy 
rocks  and  mouldering  logs.  Still,  the  hoarse  surging  of  the  rapids 
followed  him,  and,  when  parting  the  screen  of  foliage,  he  looked  out 
upon  the  river,  he  saw  it  thick  set  with  rocks,  where  plunging  over 
ledges,  gurgling  under  drift  logs,  darting  along  clefts  and  boiling  in 
chasms,  the  angry  waters  filled  the  solitude  with  monotonous  ravings." 

The  corner  of  land  between  Chambly  on  the  Richelieu  and  Mon- 
treal, was  the  old  battlefield  of  the  French  and  the  Iroquois,  and 
when  the  Carignan  regiment  was  sent  out  to  the  colony  in  1665, 
Intendant  Talon  and  de  Tracy,  the  commander  of  the  forces,  sent  ;t 
on  to  erect  forts  along  the  Richilieu  River,  and  to  take  up  lands 
as  colonists,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  forts.  Thus,  a  fort  was  established 
at  Sorel  to  replace  the  dismantled  blockhouse  which  had  been  erected 
there  in  1626 ;  another  was  built  at  the  head  of  the  lake  and  the  foot 
of  the  rapids  of  Chambly,  and  another  at  the  head  of  the  broken 
waters.  Seignories  were  granted  to  the  officers  of  the  regiment,  de 
Sorel,  de  Chaxnbly,  de  Vercheres,  de  Contrecoeur  and  de  St.  Ours. 
These  names  have  been  perpetuated  by  their  bestowal  upon  the 
municipal  divisions  of  the  surrounding  country. 

De  Chambly 's  manor  was  built  on  the  site  of  the  present  town  of 
Chambly,  his  seigniory  extending  a  distance  of  four  arpents  along  the 
banks  of  the  river  and  of  forty  arpents  easterly  into  the  forest. 
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From  these  forts,  de  Courcelles  and  Le  Moyne  started  on  their 
expedition  against  the  Mohawks  in  1666  and  1590,  and  from  them  poor 
Father  Breesani  went  forward  to  be  tortured  by  the  savages  and  to 
be  rescued  by  the  Lutheran  Dutch. 

Schuyler  in  1690  and  again  in  1691,  .swept  the  surrounding 
country  with  fire  and  sword ;  Nicholson  pushed  back  the  weaker  num- 
bers of  de  Barnes  ay  in  1709  from  the  fort  de  Chambly,  and  Haviland 
came  down  the  Bichelieu  the  year  following  the  taking  of  Quebec, 
captured  the  forts,  and  hastened  forward  to  the  surrender  at  Montreal 
of  all  that  remained  of  French  dominion  in  Canada. 

Here  again  came  Montgomery  to  take  fort  de  Chambly  in  1775  on 
his  way  to  Montreal,  and  to  his  early  death  before  the  walls  of  Quebec. 

It  was  during  a  raid  by  the  Iroquois,  in  1692,  that  Madeleine  de 
Vercheres,  a  girl  of  14  years,  took  charge  of  the  fort  of  that  name 
which  was  built  on  the  seigniory  adjoining  that  of  de  Chambly,  her 
father  being  absent.  Her  garrison  consisted  of  two  terrified  soldiers, 
one  man  servant,  one  refuge©  settler,  an  old  man  of  80  years,  and 
two  small  boys,  her  brothers.  She  gave  the  command,  placed  each 
at  his  post  and  misled  the  savages  by  a  sihow  of  imaginary  force,  and 
watching  day  and  night,  held  them  at  bay  until  relieved  the  following 
week  by  troops  from  Montreal. 

A  similar  instance  of  bravery  occurred  during  the  patriotic  upris- 
ing in  1837,  when  the  feeble  and  old  Monsieur  de  Bartzch  and  his 
daughter  Caroline,  defied  the  rebel  horde  alone  and  unaided  until  their 
rescue  came.  Her  son,  Mr.  F.  de  Bartzch  Monk,  is  today  one  of  the 
distinguished  leaders  of  His  Majesty's  loyal  opposition  in  our  House 
of  Commons. 

It  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Bichelieu  that  the  rebellion  of 
1837  was  hatched,  and  developed  its  greatest  fury,  at  St.  Denis  and 
St.  Charles,  and  it  was  from  the  fort  of  Chambly  and  of  St.  John  that 
the  loyal  troops  went  forth  to  crush  the  ill-formed  array  of  misguided 
and  deserted  farmers. 

The  war  of  1812  had  demonstrated  the  necessity  of  improving  the 
navigation  of  the  Bichelieu,  and  the  paths  which  led  on  flood  and 
field  to  gory  victory,  were  also  found  to  be  the  ways  of  progress  and 
commerce.  Sorel  is  distant  400  miles  from  the  harbor  of  New  York 
as  the  crow  flies.  It  is  also*  400  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence. The  route  along  the  Bichelieu,  and  up  Lake  Champlain  and 
down  the  Hudson  Biver,  is  almost  a  straight  line.  The  Champlain 
canal  unitee  the  two  latter  bodies  of  water,  and  the  only  impediment 
along  the  way  consists  of  a  shoal  at  St.  Ours  and  the  rapids  of 
Chambly. 
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In  1818,  a  company  was  formed  and  obtained  from  Parliament  a 
charter  empowering  it  to  construct  a  canal  to  avoid  the  Chambly 
Rapids,  and  to  otherwise  improve  the  navigation  of  the  Richelieu  river. 

The  Company  caused  surveys  to  be  made,  and  published  a  report 
on  the  beet  plan  to  be  adopted  in  the  construction  of  the  canal. 

Nothing  further  was  done  until  the  year  1823,  when  a  sum  of 
money  was  appropriated  by  the  Legislature  for  the  construction  of  the 
canal,  and  provision  was  made  for  the  appointment  of  commissioners 
to  undertake  the  work  after  the  completion  of  the  Lachin<3  canal. 

The  services  of  Peter  Fleming,  C.E.,  were  secured  to  prepare 
plans  and  estimates  of  the  work.  Mr.  Fleming  reported  that  a  sum 
of  $216,668.00  would  be  required  to  complete  the  task.  Sir  James 
Kempt,  who  was  then  Administrator  of  the  Province,  wrote  the  Com- 
missioners that  the  estimate  was  too  low,  and  that  he  had  referred 
the  matter  to  an  officer  of  the  Royal  Engineers. 

The  latter  reported  that  the  work  would  cost  the  sum  of  $386,980. 
Mr.  Fleming  persisted  in  his  estimates',  and  the  Commissioners 
obtained  a  confirmation  of  his  views  from  Messieurs  Hanlon  and 
Hopkins,  and  presented  a  report  to  Parliament  in  December,  1830, 
in  which  they  expressed  the  opinion  that  three  civil  engineers  who  had 
gone  over  the  works  were  better  able  to  judge  of  the  probable  cost 
than  the  most  distinguished  Royal  Engineer  who  had  never  seen  that 
section  of  the  country. 

Parliament  approved  of  the  report  and  voted  the  supplies  request- 
ed, but  the  veto  of  Sir  James  Kempt  annulled  the  proceeding. 

After  the  Union  of  the  Canadas,  Lord  Sydenham,  the  Governor, 
deeming  that  the  material  development  of  the  country  required  active 
encouragement,  recommended  that  Parliament  should  at  once  apply 
the  proceeds  of  a  loan  which  had  been  guaranteed  by  the  Imperial 
Parliament,  to  the  immediate  construction  of  the  Chambly  Canal,  and 
of  other  works.  This  was  in  1841,  and  work  was  energetically  begun 
after  the  appropriation  nad  been  made  by  the  Legislature,  and  two 
years  later,  the  Chambly  Canal  was  completed. 

The  work  had  however  been  done  in  a  most  unsatisfactory  manner, 
and  it  had  to  be  renewed  in  1858. 

The  system  was  further  enlarged  in  1875  and  1881. 

The  construction  consists  of  a  single  lock  at  St.  Cure,  32  miles 
below  Chambly  and  of  the  Canal  proper. 

The  Canal  is  built  on  the  west  side  of  the  River,  and  extends  from 
the  town  of  St.  John  to  the  beginning  of  the  lakes  referred  to  in  the 
account  of  Champlain's  visit  to  the  spot  in  1609. 
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The  locks  are  9  in  number,  and  their  dimensions  are  as  follows  :• — 
Guard  Lock  at  St.  John,  No.  1,  122  feet;  Lift  Lock  No.  2,  124  feet; 
Lift  Locks,  Nos.  3,  4,  5,  and  6,  118  feet;  Lift  Locke  Nos.  7,  8,  and  9, 
combined  125  feet.  The  total  rise  or  lockage  is  74  feet.  The  depth  of 
the  water  on  the  sills,  7  feet.  The  canal  is  36  feet  wide  at  the  bottom, 
and  32  feet  wide  at  the  water's  surface. 

The  total  expenditure  in  connection  with  the  canal,  prior  to  Con- 
federation was  $634,711.76,  and  up  to  June  1889,  there  had  been 
expended  a  further  sum  of  $276,061.97. 

Since  then  bridges  have  been  built  over  and  a  viaduct  under  the 
Canal,  and  a  macadamized  road  and  improved  tow-paths  have  added 
to  its  appearance  and  usefulness . 

The  power  generated  by  the  descent  of  water  at  Chambly  fe 
carried  into  Montreal  for  the  purpose  of  giving  light,  heat,  and  power 
to  the  city  of  Maisonneuve. 

The  waterways  of  Canada  and  of  the  United  States  are  attracting 
greater  attention  every  day,  and  an  International  Commission  to  study 
the  subject  was  appointed  and  met  in  1896.  It  published  a  report  in 
the  year  following,  in  which  it  drew  attention  to  the  advantages  of 
the  route  by  way  of  Lake  Champlain  and  the  Eiver  Eichelieu.  It 
would  give  the  greatest  extent  of  wide  .and  deep  water,  the  least 
mileage  of  artificial  channel,  and  the  minimum  of  lockage,  while  it 
permitted  of  extension  to  Montreal  and  thence  to  Europe  on  the  short- 
est possible  line. 

These  considerations  induced  the  Canadian  Commissioners  to 
recommend  the  route,  and  they  further  stated  that  Canada's  interest 
in  such  waterway  was  only  second  to  that  of  the  United  States,  and 
that  a  joint  arrangement  would  give  an  opportunity  of  doing  what 
Canadian  canals  failed  to  do,  namely,  of  obtaining  a  maximum  amount 
of  the  western  trade  for  the  St.  Lawrence,  and,  in  addition,  it  would 
give  a  more  direct  navigation  upon  the  largest  scale,  between  Montreal 
and  Lake  Champlain,  with  the  New  England  frontier,  with  the  Hud- 
son Eiver  and  New  York,  as  also  the  most  economical  connection 
possible  with  Chicago  and  Duluth  and  the  Canadian  port  of  Fort 
William  on  Lake  Superior. 

Should  the  views  of  the  Commissioners  prevail  in  the  near  future, 
we  may  live  to  see  the  path  which  led  the  savage  on  his  way  to  the 
massacres  of  Lachine  and  of  Deerfield,  become  the  highway  of  com- 
merce for  all  the  lands  along  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Great  Lakes, 
including  hose  which  are  watered  by  the  Ohio  and  the  Ottawa. 

MAEY  GEEENISH  H.  FOEAN. 
Friday,  llth  December,  1908. 
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Settlement  of 


Paper   read   before   the   Women's  Canadian    Historical    Society    of 
Ottawa.— February,  1906. 

Although  separated  from  Ottawa  by  a  great  -river,  Hull,  by  its 
position,  deserves  a  place  alongside  of  Ottawa,  in  its  history. 

By  reason  of  the  early  establishment  of  its  various  industries, 
Hull  had  a  name  before  the  earliest  settlements  and  fully  a  generation 
before  the  inception  of  the  works  which  gave  birth  to  Ottawa. 

Philemon  Wright  was  undoubtedly  the  founder  of  Hull. 

A  short  sketch  of  his  life  prior  to  what  we  may  look  upon  as  the 
real  establishment  of  the  settlement  which,  subsequently  was  to  be- 
come Hull,  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

The  parents  of  Philemon  Wright  came  from  the  County  of  Kent, 
England.  They  emigrated  to  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  New 
England,  where  he  was  born,  at  Woburn,  in  the  year  1760,  and  there 
he  lived  till  he  was  36  years  of  age,  engaged  in  farming  and  grazing. 

His  first  visit  to  Canada  was  in  1796,  when  he  came  to  Montreal. 
In  1797,  he  returned,  this  time  visiting  Quebec,  and  exploring  the 
St.  Lawrence  from  Quebec  to  the  Ottawa,  or  the  Grand  River,  as  it 
was  then  called,  which  he  also  visited  as  far  as  the  township  of  Hull. 

The  question  may  naturally  be  asked,  \^hat  is  the  origin  of  this 
name  of  Hull  ?  In  all  probability  the  township  received  its  appellation 
from  the  maritime  town  of  Hull,  in  the  County  of  York,  England,  in 
the  same  manner  as  a"  large  number  of  our  counties,  villages  and  towns 
derived  their  names  from  important  localities  in  England,  Scotland 
and  Ireland. 

Mr.  Wright  paid  the  township  a  further  visit  in  1798,  and  returned 
to  Woburn  with  a  determination  to  immediately  commence  a  settle- 
ment. 

He  finally  arrived  on  the  1st  of  October,  1799,  (his  third  visit). 
On  this  trip  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  induce  either  axemen  or 
labourers  to  accompany  him,  owing  to  the  great  distances  to  be  tra- 
velled. Two  respectable  citizens  of  the  State,  however,  volunteered  to 
come  with  him,  and,  on  their  return,  they  made  such  a  favourable 
report  of  what  they  had  seen,  that  he  had  no  difficulty  in  securing  all 
the  men  he  required. 

(On  the  2nd  of  February,  1800,  he  left  Woburn  with  25  men,  and 
brought  with  him  mill  irons,  axes,  scythes,  hoes  and  all  other  agri- 
cultural implements  and  tools  which  he  thought  might  be  useful  and 
necessary. 
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Five  families  accompanied  him,  together  with  14  horses,  8  oxen, 
and  a  general  supply  of  provisions.  The  party  arrived  in  Montreal  on 
the  10th  of  February,  and  after  a  short  stay  there,  proceeded  on  their 
route  for  the  township  of  Hull.  For  the  first  three  days,  when  journey- 
ing among  the  old  settlements,  they  covered  about  15  miles  a  day, 
stopping  at  night  with  the  habitants  until  they  got  at  the  end  of  the 
travelled  roads,  which  was  still  80  miles  from  their  destination. 

In  consequence  of  the  complete  absence  of  travelled  roads,  and 
on  account  of  the  deep  snow,  they  had  to  proceed  very  slowly,  and  to 
choose  their  camping  grounds  for  the  night  very  cautiously.  Women 
and  children  slept  in  the  covered  sleighs  and  men  around  the  camp 
fire  in  their  blankets. 

At  this  stage  of  their  journey,  they  were  fortunate  enough  to 
meet  an  Indian,  whom  they  induced  to  accompany  them.  He  was  of 
great  assistance  to  the  party  and  under  his  guidance,  they  finally 
reached  their  destination  on  the  7th  of  March,  1800. 

They  immediately  set  to  work,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  all 
hands,  they  felled  the  first  tree,  and  commenced  clearing  a  spot  for 
the  erection  of  the  first  house. 

It  is  rather  a  difficult  thing  to  set  down  the  exact  date  of  the 
foundation  of  a  town.  In  some  instances,  town  sites  are  selected  by 
the  Government  or  other  authorities,  a  proclamation  or  other  decree  is 
issued  and  this  marks  the  date  of  the  foundation  of  the  town  for  all 
purposes.  Along  new  lines  of  railway,  convenient  spots  are  located  for 
stations,  around  which  villages  spring  up,  which  afterwards  become 
towns  and  even  large  cities. 

But  in  the  case  which  we  have  before  us,  sentiment  must  come 
before  facts,  a  mere  incident  must  take  the  place  of  the  official  pro- 
clamation. Therefore,  in  my  humble  opinion,  the  felling  of  this  first 
tree,  and  the  laying  of  (not  the  corner  stone)  but  of  the  corner  log  in 
the  construction  of  the  first  house,  on  the  7th  March,  1800,  fixes  the 
date  of  the  foundation  of  the  now  thriving  city  of  Hull. 

Besides,  the  fall  of  this  first  monarch  of  the  forest  marks  an  epoch, 
not  only  in  the  history  of  Hull,  but  is  also  closely  connected  with  the 
history  of  Ottawa.  It  is  the  first  step  taken  in  the  creation  and  de- 
velopment of  the  immense  lumber  industry  to  which  Hull,  and  subse- 
quently Ottawa,  owe  their  existence. 

One  cannot  help  admiring  the  ways  of  Providence ;  for  what  would 
have  been  the  fate  of  the  Ottawa  Valley  had  not  Philemon  Wright 
the  inspiration  to  visit  it,  and  had  he  not  persisted,  after  many 
trials,  in  successfully  establishing  a  settlement  which,  as  I  have  said 


before,  gave  birth  to  Hull  and  Bytown — afterwards  Ottawa,  the  capital 
of  our  Dominion,  of  which  every  true  Canadian  is  so  justly  proud. 

A  touch  of  sentiment  may  have  carried  me  a  trifle  outside  of  the 
range  of  my  subject,  but  I  crave  your  indulgence  for  this  temporary 
flight  of  my  imagination.  I  will  now  return  to  the  cold  facts  of  history 
and  endeavour  to  lay  before  you  a  short  sketch  of  the  early  events 
which  followed  the  arrival  and  installation  of  this  pioneer  settler  and 
founder. 

Everybody  who  was  able  to  use  the  axe  assisted  in  cutting  and 
clearing  for  the  erection  of  houses  and  buildings  for  the  accommodation 
of  families  and  men. 

While  they  were  thus  hard  at  work,  the  settlement  was  visited  by 
Indians,  from  the  Lake  of  the  Two  Mountains,  who  viewed  everything 
with  wonder  and  admiration.  They  were  very  friendly,  and  after  re- 
maining a  short  time,  departed  quite  contented,  having  received  a 
number  of  small  presents,  which  they  returned  in  sugar,  venison,  etc. 

However,  on  their  return  home  their  chiefs  assembled,  and  pro- 
cured an  English  interpreter,  by  the  name  of  George  Brown,  whom 
they  instructed  to  demand  what  right  they  had  to  cut  their  timber 
and  take  possession  of  their  lands. 

I  may  be  permitted  here,  in  order  to  somewhat  relieve  the  possible 
monotony  of  my  notes,  to  read  a  few  lines  of  the  opening  chapter  of 
"The  .White  Chief  of  the  Ottawa,"  by  Bertha  Wright  Carr-Harris. 

"The  White  Chief  of  the  Ottawa.— A  Weird  Ceremony  in  1880." 

"De  beeg  Chief  he  want  to  know,  heem,  by  what  autorite  you 
fellers,  you,  cut  down  hees  wood  and  tak'  hees  Ian'?" 

The  speaker  was  a  trapper  named  Brown,  who  had  been  in  the 
employ  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  for  many  years,  and,  though 
English  by  birth,  spoke  a  mixed  dialect,  owing  to  his  association  with 
French  trappers  and  traders  and  to  the  influence  of  his  squaw  wife. 
He  had,  however,  retained  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  English  to  be 
able  to  act  as  interpreter. 

"Tell  him,"  replied  the  leader  of  a  group  of  settlers,  "that  the 
great  father  who  lives  on  the  other  side  of  the  water  and  Sir  John 
Johnson  of  Quebec,  have  authorized  us  to  take  this  land." 

"He  say,  heem,"  continued  the  interpreter,  as  he  squirted  the 
juice  of  his  quid  on  the  bronze  carpet  of  pine  needles,  "dat  you  must 
tink  dat  dese  chute  and  reever  he  want  for  hees  beesnesse,  and  hees 
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papoose  she  want  eat  someteeng.  He  want  dis  place,  heem,  pour 
chasse  le  mooshrat  an'  de  moose;  mak'  le  soucre  an'  katch  de  feesh, 
an'  hees  afeard  dat  you  tak'  hees  beaver,  kill  hees  deer,  break  hees 
sucreries.  You  cut  down  hees  tree,  for  shure  you  kill  hees  beesnesse." 

"The  tools  and  materials  we  brought,"  replied  the  stranger,  "are 
not  for  hunting  or  fishing,  but  for  clearing  land,  and  we  shall  endeavor 
to  protect  your  beaver  and  fishing  grounds,  but  as  for  the  sucreries,  we 
must  make  use  of  them,  because  the  land  has  already  been  given  us, 
and  if  you  will  collect  all  your  materials  for  making  sugar  we  shall  pay 
cash  for  them." 

"De  Beeg  Chief  he  say,"  continued  Brown,  "dat  white  man  seem 
bien  bon,  an'  dat  he  will  be  so  wit  heem,  an'  if  he  pay  cinq  louis  he 
am  geeve  up  all  claim  to  the  Ian'." 

"Very  well,"  said  the  stranger,  "we  shall  pay  them  thirty  pounds 
if  they  will  produce  a  deed  or  title  to  the  lands." 

"He  comprends  pas,"  (understands  not)  said  the  interpreter. 
"L'agrement  she  was  mak'  with  the  f adder  of  hees  f adder." 

Drawing  a  paper  from  his  pocket  the  stranger  read  as  follows : 
"The  Indians  have  consented  to  relinquish  all  claim  to  the  land,  in 
compensation  for  which  they  receive  annual  grants  from  the  govern- 
ment, which  shall  be  withheld  if  they  molest  settlers." 

For  a  time  no  one  spoke,  then  the  Big  Chief  in  a  calm,  deliberate, 
and  thoughtful  manner,  addressed  the  interpreter,  who  said: 

"For  shure  he  dunno,  heem,  how  white  man  mak'  dat  papier  hear, 
an'  speak  dem  words  of  long  tarn.  Dis  man  he  hav'  someteeng  dat 
he  comprends  pas." 

A  long  consultation  then  took  place  among  the  dusky  sons  of  the 
forest,  and  once  more  the  interpreter  turned  to  the  stranger  and  said : 
"Our  tribe  she  tink  like  dis — Englishman  he  got  someteeng  he 
comprends  pas  at  all;  mabbe,  he  say,  she  wan  beeg  loup  garou,  (an 
indescribable  monster,  supposed  to  have  supernatural  powers),  and  he 
tink  it  am  better  to  be  bon  ami  an'  leeve  in  de  sam'  place  dan  de  bad 
ennemi;  so  he  am  mak'  you  chief  an'  be  the  bess  frien'." 

The  words  were  hardly  finished  when  the  Big  Chief  Machecawa 
(the  strong  one)  advanced  with  slow  and  stately  tread  and  implanted 
a  kiss  on  the  brow  of  the  stranger.  The  Chief  was  a  man  in  the  prime 
of  life,  of  great  height  and  strength.  As  he  stood  there,  still  and 
motionless,  he  looked  like  a  colossal  statue  in  bronze,  a  perfect  model, 
from  his  feathered  head-dress  to  his  beaded  moccasins.  He  was  fol- 
lowed by  several  subordinate  chiefs  who  did  likewise.  Thus  was  ap- 
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pointed  "White  Chief  of  the  Ottawa,"  Philemon  Wright,  founder  of 
Hull,  and  ancestor  of  the  late  esteemed  and  deeply  regretted  Alonzo 
Wright,  "King  of  the  Gatineau." 

The  year  1800  was  spent  in  clearing,  building  and  farming. 

Just  about  that  time,  the  question  of  a  name  for  the  settlement 
must  have  been  considered,  for,  in  looking  over  a  memo,  on  his  agri- 
cultural pursuits,  I  find  the  name  Columbia  Falls  Farm  and  Village. 

The  description  given  of  the  Falls  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  their 
being  the  present  Chaudiere  Falls,  thus  named  by  early  French  ex- 
plorers long  before  Mr.  Wright's  arrival.  His  effort  must  have  proved 
fruitless,  for  few  people  (outside,  of  course,  of  the  Women's  Historical 
Society),  have  ever  heard  of  the  name  Columbia  Falls,  and  the  de- 
scriptive appellation  of  "Chaudiere"  or  Kettle,  or  Cauldron,  does  not 
seem  doomed  to  disappear  in  the  near  future. 

In  1801,  Mr.  .Wright  returns  to  Woburn,  and  pays  off  his  men, 
but  most  of  them  return  with  him,  take  up  land  and  eventually  be- 
come citizens  of  the  new  settlement  which  is  fast  assuming  the  shape 
of  what  it  is  destined  to  be.  For  the  next  few  years,  they  continue 
clearing,  cutting,  building  and  farming.  Every  year  marks  a  new 
step  or  some  improvement. 

For  instance,  in  1802,  the  first  saw  mill  was  erected,  as  well  as  a 
grist  and  hemp  mills.  In  1804,  a  blacksmith's  shop,  four  forges,  a 
bakery,  a  tannery,  and  shoemaker's  and  tailor's  shops  were  con- 
structed. 

In  1806,  Mr.  Wright  made  the  first  move  in  what  was  to  become 
in  after  years,  the  source  of  wealth  for  quite  a  number  of  the  citizens 
of  our  capital — the  lumber  and  timber  export  trade. 

After  several  attempts,  and  with  that  tenacity  which  was  one  of 
his  characteristics,  Mr.  Wright,  in  1807,  successfully  floated  the  first 
timber  raft  "The  Colombo"  as  far  as  Quebec. 

People  who  are  fond  of  celebrating  anniversaries,  or  rather  cen- 
tenaries, might,  in  1907,  find  a  propitious  occasion,  for  the  commem- 
oration of  the  eventful  navigation  of  the  first  timber  raft  intended  for 
the  English  market. 

Another  centenary,  but  of  a  very  sad  nature,  would  be  that  of 
the  first  fire,  which  occurred  on  the  8th  of  May,  1808.  All  the  mills, 
together  with  a  large  quantity  of  lumber,  were  destroyed  on  that  fatal 
day.  This  calamity  nearly  sealed  the  fate  of  the  whole  settlement. 
As  his  loss  was  nearly  complete  and  there  being  no  insurance  on  his1 
property,  Mr.  Wright  got  discouraged.  His  sons,  however,  persuaded 
him  not  to  give  up.  They  set  to  work  again  and  began  rebuilding  at 
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once.  It  took  them  nearly  four  years  before  the  settlement  was  in  its 
former  shape. 

The  first  school  house  was  erected  in  1811,  and  from  that  date  to 
1820,  nothing  of  especial  interest  happened,  besides  the  natural  ex- 
pansion of  the  settlement,  the  growth  of  the  lumber  business  and  the 
development  of  agriculture. 

The  first  hotel  was  built  in  1820  and  was  named  the  Columbia 
hotel. 

Previous  to  that,  there  had  existed  a  large  wooden  building,  used 
by  the  voyageurs  or  shantymen.  From  its  mode  of  construction  (hav- 
ing a  large  number  of  small  windows)  it  v/as  called  "la  Pigeonniere" 
or  Pigeon-loft,  and  for  a  long  time  Hull  was  known  under  110  other 
name.  They  also  gave  Ottawa  the  name  of  "Les  Rideaux"  under 
which  name  it  was  known  nearly  up  to  the  time  wrhen  it  was  called 
By  town.  The  name  of  "Les  Rideaux"  came  from  the  twin  falls  of 
that  name  near  New  Edinburgh. 

I  have  been  unable  to  find  the  exact  date  of  the  building  of  the 
first  church,  although  numerous  mentions  are  found  of  meeting  houses 
which  were  also  used  for  prayer  and  worship. 

It  was  in  1823  that  the  first  church  of  importance  was  erected.  It- 
belonged  to  the  Episcopalian  denomination,  and  the  material  used  was 
stone. 

The  first  Catholic  church  wyas  built  about  1839  and  was  called 
'TEglise  des  Chantiers,"  Rev.  John  Brady  being  the  first  parish 
priest. 

I  might  mention  also  that  in  this  same  year,  1839,  Philemon 
Wright  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  79,  regretted  by  all.  Mr.  Wright 
is  buried  in  the  little  cemetery  situated  on  the  road  leading  to  Aylmer, 
to  the  westward  of  the  town  which  he  founded. 

The  first  steamboat  service  and  the  building  of  the  first  bridge 
seem  to  be  so  closely  linked  with  my  subject  that  I  cannot  resist  read- 
ing extracts  on  the  former  by  Mr.  Charles  Roger,  and  on  the  latter  by 
Mr.  Charles  Pope. 

Mr.  Roger  says : — In  1819,  the  first  steamboat  plied  upon  the 
Ottawa,  and  was  literally  a  cribbed,  cabined  and  confined  affair,  so  far 
as  the  comforts  of  the  passengers  were  concerned.  Slow  in  speed, 
ugly  in  appearance,  small  in  size,  and  with  no  deck  berths,  this 
steamer  nevertheless  formed  an  era  in  the  history  of  the  Ottawa 
settlements  and  contributed  materially  to  their  acceleration.  Her  run 
was  between  Grenville  and  Hull,  and  she  was  called  "Union  of  the 
Ottawa." 
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The  late  Mr.  Charles  Pope,  pages  7,8,9,10,  to  the  word  "capital." 

Of  course  the  last  remark  refers  to  the  old  and  picturesque 
suspension  bridge,  which  has  been,  in  1889,  replaced  by  the  present 
stronger,  if  somewhat  inelegant  iron  structure. 

Colonel  Bouchette,  hi  his  ''Topography  of  Canada,"  relates  an 
interesting  incident  in  connection  with  the  building  of  this  first 
suspension  bridge.  He  says: — "It  admitted  with  safety  of  the  passage 
of  pedestrians,  although  the  attempt,  with  the  unpractised  especially, 
was  not  made  without  some  consciousness  of  danger.  We  cannot, 
adds  the  gallant  Colonel,  forbear  associating  with  our  recollections  of 
this  picturesque  bridge,  the  heroism  of  a  distinguished  peeress  (wife  of 
the  then  Governor  General)  the  Countess  of  Dalhousie,  who,  we  be- 
lieve, was  the  first  lady  who  ventured  across  it. 

It  is  with  pardonable  pride  that  I  submit  to  you  this  daring  ex- 
ploit performed  by  one  belonging  to  what  is  supposed  to  be  the  weaker 
half  of  humanity. 

In  1828,  we  find  the  population  of  Hull  to  be  1,066,  composed 
chiefly  of  Americans.  There  are  three  schools,  two  tanneries,  twelve 
lime  kilns,  four  saw  mills,  besides  grist  and  other  mills,  and  numerous 
other  shops. 

About  this  time,  a  certain  number  of  Irish  and  French-Canadian 
labourers  were  engaged.  The  Irishmen  worked  mostly  in  the  mills 
and  on  the  bridges.  They  were  called  "che~neurs"  from  the  French 
word  "ch6ne"  which  means  oak,  on  account  of  their  handling  of  that 
special  kind  of  wood  in  the  construction  of  the  bridges.  A  corruption 
of  the  word  soon  made  them  known  under  the  name  of  "shiners." 

The  French  Canadians  were  called  the  "voyageurs"  on  account  of 
their  preferring  the  adventurous  life  of  the  shanties  in  the  forest. 

Many  a  page  has  been  and  might  be  written  on  the  inexplicable 
animosity  which  existed  between  these  two  types,  animosity  which 
often  led  to  fierce  and  even  bloody  encounters.  But  as  these  days  of 
strife  now  belong  to  the  domain  of  the  past,  it  is  better  to  draw  the 
veil  of  oblivion  over  them.  I  could  not,  however,  pass  them  unnoticed, 
as  they  played  an  important  part  in  the  early  history  of  Hull. 

As  my  subject  confines  me  merely  to  the  foundation  and  early 
history  of  Hull,  you  may  be  pleased  to  hear  that  the  end  of  my  re- 
marks is  now  in  sight.  I  will  just  allude,  en  passant,  to  the  first 
official  or  municipal  recognition  of  the  present  city  and  that  brings  me 
down  to  the  year  1870. 

After  having  failed  in  the  attempt  to  name  the  settlement 
* 'Columbia  Falls  Village,"'  the  name  of  Village  of  Wright  was  selected. 
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But  even  that  does  not  seem  to  have  met  with  favour,  for  in  1875,  we 
find  the  would-be  Village  of  Wright  designated  for  the  first  time  as 
a  separate  corporation,  under  the  name  of  Hull,  the  first  Mayor  being 
Mr.  Geo.  J.  Marston. 

The  fate  of  Hull,  since  1875,  belongs  to  modern  history,  and,  as 
such,  I  will  leave  it  untouched. 

It  has  been  the  victim  of  many  disastrous  fires,  the  last  conflagra- 
tion (April  25,  1900)  being  still  vivid  in  our  memories.  But  it  has  al- 
ways risen  from  its  ashes  with  renewed  vigour.  It  has  legitimate 
aspirations  and  ambitions .  and  I  venture  to  prophesy  that,  some  day, 
it  may  become  closely  linked  to  the  destinies  of  our  rapidly  developing 
"Washington  of  the  North,"  and  form  part  of  the  "Greater  Ottawa" 
which  seems  to  be  one  of  the  cherished  dreams  of  some  of  our  worthy 
City  Fathers. 

ALICE  B.  LELIEVRE. 


Jnbusitrtal  JBebelopment  of  (Z^ttatoa 
ana 


Paper   read   before   the   Women's  Canadian    Historical    Society    of 
Ottawa.— March  14th,  1902. 

I  have  changed  the  name  of  my  subject  for  the  reason  that,  when 
I  first  undertook  to  read  a  paper  on  the  "Industries  of  Ottawa  and 
Hull,"  I  did  not  realize,  as  I  have  since  done,  that  it  was  more  a 
subject  for  a  Statistical  than  a  Historical  Society,  since  to  be  of  any 
real  value,  the  paper  should  consist  very  largely  of  figures,  as  being 
the  only  practical  way  of  showing  the  development  of  the  industries 
of  any  place ;  and  as  it  is  very  hard  to  make  figures  interesting,  I  must 
ask  you  to  judge  my  paper,  not  by  its  lack  of  interest,  but  rather  by 
any  value  it  may  have  as  a  record  of  the  industrial  growth  and  devel- 
opment of  this  city  and  its  sister  Hull;  and  I  would  prefer  that  my 
subject  should  be  known  as  "The  Industrial  Development  of,"  rather 
than  "The  Industries  of"  Ottawa  and  Hull. 

Papers  have  already  been  read  before  you  of  the  early  growth  of 
Bytown  and  Ottawa,  and  from  these  you  will  have  learned  that,  with 
the  exception  of  lumber,  there  was  little  industrial  life  of  any  conse- 
quence until  after  the  granting  of  the  city  charter,  and  the  selection 
of  the  place  as  the  capital  of  the  country;  and,  indeed,  though  these 
events  increased  the  importance  of  the  city  and  doubtless  gave  a 
certain  stimulus  to  trade,  the  real  industrial  development  of  Ottawa 
may  be  said  to  have  occurred  only  during  the  last  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  years. 

Lumbering  has  always  been  of  so  much  importance  that  it  deserves 
a  section  to  itself,  but  the  smaller  industries,  which  flourished  from 
time  to  time,  never  attained  to  any  real  commercial  importance,  and 
did  little  more  than  supply  the  local  demands,  the  majority  of  them 
finding  an  opportunity  for  existence  in  consequence  of  the  lack  of 
means  of  communication,  or  rather  transportation,  and,  as  these  de- 
veloped, gradually  giving  way  to  an  influx  of  the  same  class  of  goods 
from  larger  establishments  elsewhere.  In  1857,  there  were  three 
foundries,  one  of  which,  Perkins'  foundry,  was  established  in  1840, 
and  is  still  flourishing;  one  tannery;  two  breweries;  one  planing  mill: 
one  sash  and  door  factory;  a  woollen  mill  in  New  Edinburgh;  several 
wholesale  houses  importing  dry  goods,  groceries  and  hardware;  and 
five  newspapers.  In  1871,  there  were  two  woollen  mills;  three  flour 
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and  grist  mills;  four  foundries;  three  tanneries;  two  breweries;  three 
sash  and  door  factories ;  a  proportionate  number  of  commercial  houses ; 
and  ten  newspapers.  These,  of  course,  do  not  constitute  all  the  in- 
dustrial establishments  in  existence  at  either  period,  but  they  contain 
the  principal  ones,  and  go  to  show  that  the  industrial  development  of 
Ottawa  had,  up  to  1871,  been  very  slow. 

This,  however,  does  not  apply  to  the  lumbering  industry,  which 
has  always  been  one  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  which  has  steadily 
increased  in  magnitude  since  the  erection  of  the  first  sawmill,  some 
seventy  years  ago;  and  there  is  no  place  in  Canada  that  has  directly, 
and  indirectly  produced  so  much  lumber  as  Ottawa.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  enumerate  individually  all  the  various  sawmills  that  have  been 

^/-in  operation  from  time  to  time,  but  it  may  be  of  interest  to  mention 
that  Gilmour  &  Go's  mills  on  the  Gatineau,  which  were  about  the  first 
of  any  consequence,  were  established  about  1838.  The  Honourable 

^Thomas  McKay  started  mills  at  New  Edinburgh  in  1846 — these  mills 
were  taken  over  first  by  Currier  &  Co.  in  1852,  then  by  James  McLaren 
&  Co.  of  Buckingham,  and  are  now  operated  by  W.  C.  Edwards  & 
Co.  Messrs.  Bronson  &  Weston's  mills  were  established  at  the 
Chaudiere  in  1855 — this  firm  recently  went  out  of  the  lumbering 
business.  Mr.  J.  E.  Booth,  who  has  been  called  the  lumber  king  of 
Ottawa,  established  his  mills  in  the  same  year,  and  Messrs.  Perley 
and  Pattee  commenced  business  in  1859 — this  last  mentioned  firm 
discontinued  business  a  few  years  ago.  The  other  principal  mills  now 
in  operation  are  those  of  the  Hull  Lumber  Company  and  Gilmour  & 
Hughson. 

I  do  not  think  that  anything  can  give  you  a  better  idea  of  the 
extent  of  the  lumber  business  of  Ottawa  and  Hull  than  the  following 
figures: — In  1857  the  amount  of  sawn  lumber  produced  here  was 
34,000,000  feet,  board  measure;  in  1867  the  output  had  increased  to 
80,000,000  feet;  and  in  1900  to  180,000,000  feet;  while  to  show  of  what 
an  important  lumber  district  Ottawa  and  Hull  are  the  centre,  I  may 
tell  you  that  the  lumber  cut  of  the  Ottawa  and  Ottawa  Valley  mills  in 
1900  was  588,000,000  feet,  and  in  1901  611,000,000  feet.  When  the 
machinery,  number  of  hands,  etc.r  required  to  produce  this  enormous 
amount  are  considered,  some  idea  of  the  importance  of  the  industry 
can  be  obtained. 

The  production  of  square  timber  was,  of  course,  never  an  actual 
industry  here,  but  the  place  has  been  indirectly  very  much  interested 
in  that  branch  of  the  lumber  trade;  and  many  of  you  can,  I  am  sure, 
remember  when  a  succession  of  rafts  of  square  timber  used  to  go  by 
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here  summer  after  summer;  but  the  demand  for  this  class  of  material 
has  decreased  to  such  an  extent  that  last  summer  when  a  couple  of 
rafts  wen  through,  their  passage  was  made  a  subject  of  considerable 
comment  by  the  local  press,  as  being  an  unusual  occurrence.  We 
shall  probably  see  a  few  more  of  these  rafts  go  by,  but  not  many  ol 
them. 

Shingles,  laths,  sashes  and  doors,  box  shooks,  etc.,  are  minor  but 
important  branches  of  the  lumber  trade,  and  are  manufactured  here 
to  a  considerable  extent. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  obtain  some  figures  of  the  value  of  wood 
products  exported  from  Ottawa,  but  have  been  unable  to  do  so,  be- 
cause the  export  entries  are  made,  when  possible,  at  the  port  nearest 
to  the  point  of  leaving  the  country,  so  that  the  bulk  of  Ottawa's  ex- 
ports are  credited  somewhere  else,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
amount  is  very  large. 

No  reference  to  the  lumber  industry  in  this  district  would  be  com- 
plete without  mention  of  the  Eddy  Manufacturing  Company  of  Hull, 
which  has  for  many  years  been  the  principal  industrial  establishment 
of  that  place.  In  1851  Mr.  E.  B.  Eddy  came  from  the  United  States 
and  started  a  small  match  factory  in  Hull.  A  few  years  later  he  com- 
menced manufacturing  pails,  tubs,  etc.,  and  still  later  started  into 
lumbering  operations  in  a  small  way,  but  the  business  grew  very 
rapidly,  until  he  was  turning  out  85,000,000  feet  of  lumber  every 
year.  Until  1886  Mr.  Eddy  himself  had  controlled  the  whole 
business,  but  in  that  year  he  consolidated  all  his  undertakings  and 
formed  them  into  a  joint  stock  company.  In  1889  the  company  com- 
menced the  manufacture  of  fibre  ware,  and. about  the  same  time  went 
out  of  the  lumber  business,  and  gave  more  attention  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  pulp  and  paper;  with  the  result  that  at  the  time  of  the  great 
fire  in  1900  the  paper  mills  were  the  largest  in  Canada,  the  company 
was  employing  nearly  two  thousand  hands,  and  turning  out  an 
enormous  quantity  of  matches,  pails,  tubs  and  other  wooden  ware, 
indurated  fibre  ware  of  all  kinds,  sulphite  fibre  and  wood  pulp,  etc. 

Mr.  Eddy  is  naturally  proud  of  the  position  his  company  has 
attained,  and  as  he  is  the  founder  of  the  business,  of  course  likes  to 
see  his  own  name  associated  with  it,  but  if  the  company  had  been 
called  the  Phoenix  Manufacturing  Company,  it  would  have  been  as 
appropriate  as  its  present  name,  for  it  is  doubtful  if  any  large  business 
concern  has  ever  suffered  so  much  from  fire  as  has  the  Eddy  Company. 
Time  and  time  again  its  premises  have  been  completely  wiped  out,  and 
each  time  the  buildings — Phoenix  like — have  risen  from  their  ashes 
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on  a  larger  and  more  complete  scale.  In  the  great  fire  of  1900,  the 
whole  of  the  buildings  were,  as  you  are  aware,  completely  destroyed, 
and  yet  today — not  two  years  later — the  whole  works  are  rebuilt,  the 
buildings  are  finer  than  ever,  and  on  a  larger  and  more  extensive  scale, 
and  have  been  equipped  with  newer  and  more  modern  machinery. 

With  the  exception  of  lumber,  therefore,  the  industrial  develop- 
ment of  Ottawa  had  been  up  to  late  in  the  seventies  very  slow ;  and 
though  it  was  frequently  predicted  from  the  earliest  days  that  Ottawa 
was  destined  to  become  a  great  manufacturing  centre,  that  time  has 
hardly  yet  arrived,  and  it  is  quite  open  to  question  whether,  had  it  not 
been  made  the  seat  of  Government,  it  would  have,  at  the  present 
time,  been  more  than  an  important  lumbering  centre,  and  a  distribut- 
ing centre,  for  the  surrounding  district,  of  the  staple  articles  of  retail 
commerce.  But  the  permanent  establishment  of  the  Government  here 
has  been  enough  in  itself  to  make  a  city  of  a  respectable  size,  for  not 
only  are  there  the  large  number  of  persons  directly  and  indirectly 
employed  by  the  Government ;  but  there  also  are  all  their  wants  to  be 
attended  to  and  supplied — they  require  houses  to  live  in,  clothes  to 
wear,  food  to  eat,  churches  to  worship  in,  etc.,  etc.;  and  the  supply- 
ing of  these  means  a  large  addition  of  artisans,  mechanics,  trades- 
people, etc.,  to  the  population;  consequently,  while  the  development 
of  Ottawa  has  undoubtedly  been  rapid  of  late  years,  it  has  been  to  a 
large  extent  a  development  within  itself,  and  this  development  has 
been  proportionately  larger  than  in  an  ordinary  town  of  the  same  size, 
on  account  of  the  larger  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  with  fixed  in- 
comes of  something  over  the  average  amount,  which  has  created  a 
better  commercial  demand  than  could  be  afforded  elsewhere. 

The  growth  of  the  city  of  Hull  has  kept  pace  to  a  very  large  extent 
with  the  development  of  the  lumbering  industry.  In  1857  when  the 
population  of  Ottawa  was  something  over  ten  thousand,  that  of  Hull 
was  only  two  Lundred  and  fifty — today  it  is  twelve  thousand — so  that 
numerically  the  progress  of  Hull  has  been  much  more  rapid  than  that 
of  Ottawa,  but  the  city  jias  not  prospered  financially  in  the  same  pro- 
portion, as  almost  the  entire  population  is  employed  in  the  several 
mills  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  its  assessment  today  is  not  as 
much  as  was  that  of  Ottawa  in  1855. 

Partly  from  its  geographical  position  and  partly  from  being  the 
seat  of  Government,  Ottawa  seems  destined  to  become  a  railway 
centre  of  some  importance,  and  the  development  of  railway  facilities 
of  late  years  has  been  very  considerable.  As  recently  as  1878,  Ottawa 
had  practically  only  two  means  of  railroad  communication  with  the 
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outside  world,  namely,  the  St.  Lawrence  &  Ottawa,  and  Brockville  & 
Ottawa  railroads,  connecting  with  the  Grand  Trunk  at  Prescott  and 
Brockville  respectively,  for,  though  the  Quebec,  Montreal,  Ottawa  & 
Occidental  Railway  commenced  running  to  Hull  in  1877,  the  railway 
bridge  over  the  river  was  not  built  until  later,  and  The  Cenada  Central 
only  served  a  few  towns  along  the  Upper  Ottawa;  so  that  when  in  De- 
cember, 1878,  Her  Eoyal  Highness,  the  Princess  Louise,  came  to  Otta- 
wa, she  had  to  come  from  Montreal  to  Prescott,  and  thence  by  The  St. 
Lawrence  &  Ottawa  to  this  city,  and  it  took  the  Royal  Party  from  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning  to  four-fifteen  in  the  afternoon  to  make  the 
journey.  That  was  only  23  years  ago,  and  the  change  within  that 
tim3  has  been  very  remarkable.  There  are  now  six  different  railway 
systems  running  into  the  place,  and  we  have  direct  communication 
with  every  railroad  system  on  the  continent.  It  may  be  argued  that 
these  railways  are  not  industries  of  Ottawa.  Perhaps  not,  but  they 
are  a  very  important  part  of  the  industrial  development  of  Ottawa,  for 
not  only  does  their  expansion  represent  a  proportionate  increase  in  the 
business  of  the  place,  but  they  directly  employ  upwards  of  two 
thousand  hands,  affording  support  to  some  six  or  seven  thousand  of 
the  population,  and  of  course  a  means  of  livelihood  to  a  large  additional 
number. 

As  external  transportation  facilities  have  enormously  increased 
within  the  past  twenty  years,  so  has  there  been  an  equally  marked 
improvement  in  internal  means  of  transport.  Previous  to  1870,  unless 
you  had  a  horse  of  your  own,  you  either  had  to  hire  a  cab  or  walk,  and, 
indeed,  though  the  first  horse-cars  commenced  to  run  on  the  first  of 
June  in  that  year,  under  the  management  of  The  Ottawa  City  Pass- 
enger Railway  Company,  they  were,  while  no  doubt  a  boon  to  many, 
patronized  by  comparatively  few  people,  the  number  carried  during 
the  first  twelve  months  being  only  273,000.  The  route  was  from  the 
Suspension  Bridge  at  the  Chaudiere  to  New  Edinburgh.  In  the  sum- 
mer there  was  a  horse  tram  service  which  was  fairly  satisfactory, 
though  there  were  no  conductors  as  a  rule,  and  it  used  to  be  amusing 
to  watch  the  driver,  as  soon  as  he  had  the  car  fairly  full,  hand  the 
reins  to  the  nearest  passenger,  and  start  off  on  his  rounds  to  collect 
the  fares.  Passengers  were  supposed  to  put  their  fares  in  a  box  be- 
hind the  driver,  but  they  could  not  always  be  trusted  to  do  this.  In 
the  winter  the  cars  were  on  bob-sleighs,  but  in  the  spring  they  were 
upon  wheels,  and  no  one  who  has  seen  them  will  ever  forget  those  cars 
making  their  way  along  Sparks  Street,  with  the  snow  three  to  six  feet 
deep — now  climbing  up  one  pitch  hole,  now  going  down  hill  into  'the 
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next  one,  then  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees  on  one  set  of  wheels, 
then  at  the  same  angle  on  the  other  set.  I  never  knew  who  were  bold 
enough  to  use  those  cars  in  the  spring,  but  it  always  seemed  to  me 
that  a  passenger  from  the  Chaudiere  to  New  Edinburgh  ran  more 
chances  of  sea-sickness  than  one  making  an  ordinary  voyage  across 
the  Atlantic.  This  service  continued  until  1891,  the  length  of  track 
being  something  over  four  miles,  the  number  of  cars  in  use  about  ten, 
number  of  horses,  25,  and  of  employes,  15.  In  1891,  however,  the 
present  Electric  Street  Railway  Company  commenced  operations,  and 
carried  in  its  first  eleven  months  1,520,400  passengers,  as  against 
575,000  carried  in  the  preceding  year  by  the  horse-car  company.  This 
Company  now  has  42  miles  of  tracked  road,  use  from  45  to  65  cars 
daily,  and  regularly  employs  300  hands,  while  after  heavy  snow  storms 
this  number  is  doubled.  The  number  of  miles  run  during  1901  was 
2,120,000,  and  of  passengers  carried  7,188,781.  The  paid-up  capital 
of  the  old  horse-car  Company  was  $43, '000,  while  that  of  the  present 
Street  Railway  Company  is  $814,800. 

In  connection  with  local  means  of  transport  the  Hull  Electric 
Company  must  not  be  overlooked.  This  Company  operates  an  electric 
railway  between  Ottawa  and  Aylmer,  as  well  as  a  street  railway  in 
Hull,  and  commenced  business  on  first  of  July,  1896.  It  has  27  miles 
of  track,  21  cars  in  use  in  summer  time,  employs  75  hands,  and  last 
year  carried  598,700  passengers.  The  Company  also  supplies  a  large 
part  of  the  Hull  City  lighting,  both  for  streets  and  dwelling  houses, 
and  obtains  its  power  from  the  Ottawa  River  at  Desch6nes. 

The  lighting  of  a  city  forms  a  very  important  part  of  the  industrial 
development  of  any  place,  and  few  towns  can  boast  of  better  facilities 
of  this  kind  than  Ottawa  possesses  at  the  present  day.  The  present 
Ottawa  Gas  Company  held  its  first  meeting,  under  the  name  of  the 
Bytown  Consumers  Gas  Company,  on  the  17th  of  April,  1854,  when 
the  late  Dr.  Hill  was  elected  president,  and  the  late  C.  H.  Pinhey 
secretary.  The  Company  appears  to  have  made  but  slow  progress  at 
first,  for  in  April  1856,  two  years  later,  it  had  but  125  meters  in  use, 
which  number  was  increased  to  200  in  1857,  75  having  been  added 
during  the  year;  while  in  the  latter  year  the  Company  made  its  first 
contract  for  city  lighting,  having  agreed  with  the  corporation  to  furnish 
fifty  street  lamps.  The  original  paid-up  capital  of  the  Company  was 
£3,800,  or  say  $19,000.  The  company  has  grown  and  prospered  since 
those  days,  and  has  now  2,810  meters  in  use,  while  the  paid-up  capital 
is  $450,000.  This  Company  furnished  all  the  lighting  of  the  city, 
both  public  and  private,  until  1885,  when  the  Ottawa  Electric  Light 
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Company  was  formed,  and  an  agreement  made  with  the  city  for  fur- 
nishing 165  arc  lights.  Subsequently  the  Chaudiere  and  Standard 
Electric  Light  Companies  were  formed,  the  first  in  1887  and  the 
second  in  1891,  and  in  1894  all  three  companies  were  amalgamated 
into  the  present  Ottawa  Electric  Company.  At  the  commencement 
of  business  this  company  had  42,152  incandescent  lights  and  440  arc 
lights,  while  today  it  has  over  600  arc  lights  and  98,000  incandescent 
lights  in  use.  At  the  time  of  amalgamation  the  revenue  of  the 
Chaudiere  Company,  which  was  the  largest  of  the  three,  was  $65,210, 
while  the  revenue  last  year  of  the  present  company  was  $196,362.  It 
will  not  be  out  of  place  to  mention  here  that  Ottawa  stands  second  to 
no  place  in  Canada  in  electrical  development.  Not  only  have  we  the 
Electric  Street  Railway  Company,  The  Ottawa  Electric  Company, 
and  the  Hull  Electric  Company,  already  mentioned,  but  there  are 
also  The  Metropolitan  Electrical  Company,  which  derives  its  power 
from  the  Deschenes  Rapids  on  the  Ontario,  side  of  the  river,  and  will, 
when  completed,  supply  power  to  Ottawa  for  lighting  and  manufactur- 
ing purposes  by  means  of  transmission  wires  five  miles  in  length ;  The 
Capital  Power  Company,  which  also  derives  its  power  from  the 
Deschenes  Rapids,  but  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  and  transmits 
its  power  to  Hull,  where  the  greater  part  of  it  is  used  by  the  Eddy 
Manufacturing  Company  and  The  Matthews  Packing  Company;  and, 
The  Ottawa  Power  Company,  which  has  premises  on  Victoria  Island, 
using  the  water  power  formerly  operating  the  Bronson  &  Weston's 
mills,  and  supplying  power  to  the  Ottawa  Carbide  Company, 

The  opportunities  of  generating  power  by  water  are  so  extensive 
that  there  are  practically  no  limits  to  the  development  of  electrical 
energy  in  Ottawa;  and  it  may  not  be  long  before  steam  is  altogether 
superseded  as  a  motive  power  in  our  local  factories. 

It  was  not  long,  after  I  began  to  prepare  this  paper,  before  I 
realized  how  impossible  it  would  be  to  make  individual  mention  of  all 
the  industrial  establishments  in  Ottawa  and  Hull,  and  that  even  if  I 
had  been  able  to  secure  the  necessary  information,  my  paper  would 
have  been  more  in  the  nature  of  a  directory  than  anything  else,  and 
for  that  reason  I  changed  the  name  and  to  some  extent  the  subject, 
and  preferred  to  speak  instead  of  the  industrial  development  of  the 
two  places,  leaving  it  to  be  inferred,  as  it  safely  can  be,  that  there 
must  be  sound  commercial  prosperity  behind  so  much  general  pro- 
gress, for  it  can  be  readily  understood  that  a  city  does  not  possess  large 
systems  of  railways,  street  railways,  lighting,  etc.,  etc.,  unless  the  in- 
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habitants  are  commercially  prosperous  enough  to  make  such  institu- 
tions financially  successful. 

Leaving  lumber  out  of  the  question,  the  manufactures  of  Ottawa 
are  not,  as  jet,  very  extensive,  though  there  are  signs  of  progress  in 
this  direction,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  earlier  predictions  of 
this  district  becoming  a  large  manufacturing  centre  may  yet  be 
realized;  and  while  I  have  no  intention  of  attempting  to  enumerate 
the  various  industries  of  the  two  cities,  there  may  perhaps  be  no  objec- 
tion to  my  mentioning  by  name  one  or  two  of  the  larger  manufacturing 
establishments,  as,  for  instance,  The  Ottawa  Car  Company,  which 
builds  trolley  cars,  high  grade  waggons,  carriages  and  other  vehicles. 
The  army  transport  waggons,  built  by  this  Company  and  sent  to  South 
Africa  with  the  several  contingents,  were  commented  upon  very 
favourably.  The  Company  commenced  business  in  1893,  has  a  paid-up 
capital  of  $100,000,  employs  75  hands,  and  turns  out  goods  annually 
to  the  value  of  $125,000.  Its  cars  now  run  on  the  street  railways  in 
Canada,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 

The  George  Matthews  Pork  Packing  Company  was  established 
in  Lindsay  in  1868,  extended  to  Peterborough  in  1881,  and  to  Ottawa 
in  1889.  This  Company  employs  about  three  hundred  people  regularly, 
and  cuts  up  some  300,000  hogs  every  year;  about  forty  per  cent  of 
the  products  going  into  domestic  trade  and  the  balance  being  exported 
to  Great  Britain. 

The  Ottawa  Eiver  Navigation  Company  was  established  in  1842, 
and  in  its  earlier  days  afforded  the  most  direct  means  of  going  from 
here  to  Montreal.  Many  of  the  smaller  places  along  the  river  are  still 
largely  dependent  upcn  this  Company  both  for  freight  and  passenger 
travel.  The  Ottawa  Forwarding  Company  also  handles  a  large 
quantity  of  freight  during  the  season  of  navigation ;  and  the  Ottawa 
Transportation  Company  carries  a  large  proportion  of  the  products  of 
the  different  lumber  mills. 

But  I  think  I  hav3  said  enough  to  show,  through  the  line  which  I 
have  taken,  how  great  the  commercial  development  of  these  two  cit'es 
has  been  in  the  last  25  years;  and  while  I  am  afraid  that  I  have  not 
contributed  much  to  the  historical  knowledge  of  the  association,  I 
trust  that,  if  not  now,  at  any  rate  in  years  to  come,  some  of  the  in- 
formation I  have  given  you  may  be  of  value,  and  may,  perhaps,  assist 
some  future  member  of  the  association  to  show  how  far  superior  the 
Ottawa  of  that  day  is  to  the  present  one. 
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I  may  say  that  all  my  information  was  obtained  direct  from  the 
several  establishments  themselves,  and  I  wish  to  thank  all  concerned 
for  the  ready  willingness  shown  in  supplying  me  with  all  the  par- 
ticulars asked  for. 

E.  M.  ROPER. 


Hum&ermen  of  tlje  (Z^ttatoa 


Paper    read    before    the    Women's    Canadian    Historical    Society    of 
Ottawa.— April  17th,  1903. 

When  reading  for  this  paper  I  was  confronted  by  two  alternatives, 
either  to  copy  a  long  list  of  biographical  facts  which  any  one  of  our 
Society  might  read  for  herself  in  the  pamphlets  and  books  of  the  Par- 
liament Library,  or  else  to  write  an  article  of  such  formidable  propor- 
tions as  would  probably  furnish  a  series  of  papers  for  the  next  six 
months. 

"To  describe,"  says  a  writer  of  An  Historical  Sketch  of  the 
County  of  Carleton,  "the  many  mills  of  the  lumber  kings  of  the 
Ottawa,  wrhich  centre  at  the  Capital,  would  require  a  volume."  After 
reading  like  paragraphs  in  some  half  dozen  books -I  decided  that  it  was 
best  to  consider  the  subject  of  lumbering  from  an  historical  point  of 
view,  mentioning  only  those  men  who  seemed  to  me  to  be  pioneers  in 
this  industry,  as  well  as  a  few  of  the  lumber  kings  of  today. 

The  principal  lumbering  region  of  Canada,  the  Ottawa  Valley 
(that  is  that  portion  drained  by  the  Grand,  or  Ottawa  River  and  its 
tributaries),  contains  an  area  of  about  80,000  square  miles,  producing 
in  its  wild  state  some  of  the  finest  and  most  valuable  timber  in  the 
world.  The  forests  of  the  Ottawa  Valley  constitute  Canada's  great 
Pine  forests  and  Canadian  white  pine  is  celebrated  all  over  the  world. 
Lumbermen  are  now  approaching  the  head  waters  of  the  Ottawa's 
tributaries,  and  Mr.  Johnson,  the  Dominion  Statistician,  says,  if  our 
forest  protection  is  not  improved,  the  marketable  supply  of  this  valu- 
able wood  (white  pine)  will  be  exhausted  in  the  next  forty  years. 

When  we  see  the  large  fortunes  amassed  through  this  industry  in 
Canada,  second  only  in  importance  to  agriculture,  it  is  hard  to  believe 
that  in  the  beginning  of  1800  only  a  few  scattered  settlers  were  to  be 
found  along  the  Ottawa  for  about  45  miles  west  of  Montreal,  after 
which  the  country  was  unbroken  forest  except  one  settlement  made 
about  1780,  near  where  the  village  of  Clarence,  County  Russell,  now 
stands. 

To  Mr.  Philomen  .Wright  and  Highland  Chief  MacNab  belong  the 
honor  of  opening  up  the  Ottawa  country.  Mr.  Wright,  then  about  36 
years  of  age,  was  not  satisfied  with  the  profits  of  his  farm  in  Woburn, 
Mass.,  where  he  was  born  in  1760,  and  probably  his  English  blood, 
(for  he  was  the  son  of  a  gentleman  of  Kent,  England),  made  him  not 
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averse  to  travel  and  exploration,  for  he  decided  to  try  if  better  land 
could  not  be  found  in  Canada.  Just  then  the  Eastern  Townships  were 
being  opened  for  settlement  which  turned  the  eyes  of  Americans  to- 
wards Canada.  The  story  of  his  surveying  reads  like  a  novel  of  ad- 
venture. No  difficulty  seemed  insuperable  to  this  "Crusoe  of  the 
Ottawa  Valley." 

In  describing  his  first  journey  through  the  virgin  forest  of  the 
Ottawa,  he  said,  "We  (himself  and  a  few  men  he  took  with  him)  must 
have  climbed  at  least  100  trees,  our  only  way  of  seeing  what  the  land 
was  like  beyond  us,  the  forest  was  so  dense." 

At  last  he  settled  upon  the  land  where  Hull  now  stands,  and  in 
1796,  with  five  families,  laborers,  oxen,  horses,  implemente,  even  nails, 
he  arrived  at  the  spot  selected  and  they  began  to  fell  trees  to  build 
their  homes.  We  all  know  the  story  of  his  prosperity,  but  perhaps  it 
may  surprise  you,  as  it  did  me,  to  learn  that  it  was  not  until  Philomen 
Wright  had  lived  six  years  where  Hull  now  is  and  had  found  it  neces- 
sary to  provide  employment  for  his  farm  laborers  in  winter,  that  he 
began  the  lumber  business.  Not  a  stick  of  timber  had  yet  been  sent 
down  the  Ottawa  to  the  Quebec  market,  on  account  of  the  dangerous 
rapids.  He  found  that  the  expense  of  a  trip  to  Montreal  with  his 
flour  consumed  all  his  profits.  He  must  find  an  export  market  and 
an  easier  way  to  it.  When  in  1806  he  began  the  industry  destined  to 
make  this  Ottawa  Valley  famous,  this  man  (with  the  determination 
and  strength  peculiar  to  him),  decided  that  a  way  must  be  found  to 
get  his  timber  down  the  Ottawa  to  the  Quebec  market.  The  habitants, 
whose  forbears  had  lived  by  the  river  for  two  hundred  years,  told  him 
it  was  impossible  to  get  timber  to  Quebec  by  the  route  north  of  the 
Island  of  Montreal,  that  it  had  never  been  done.  He  replied,  "I  will 
not  believe  it  until  I  have  tried  it,"  and  try  it  he  did.  It  was  a  costly 
experiment.  No  one  knew  the  route,  the  rafts  ran  on  the  ground;  it 
took  36  days;  but  he  did  what  he  had  undertaken,  and  afterwards  by 
the  knowledge  and  experience  so  gained,  the  trip  was  accomplished  in 
24  hours. 

The  Township  of  Hull,  which  this  grand  old  man  surveyed,  taking 
in  1800,  three  months  to  place  the  377  posts; — this  Hull  became  the 
"Centre  from  which  radiated  colonies,  many  for  a  time  going  first  into 
Mr.  Wright's  service,  then  prospecting  for  themselves."  He  lived  to 
see,  across  the  river,  the  land  bought  by  one  in  his  employ  (Nicholas 
Sparks),  become  a  flourishing  town, — and  full  of  riches,  honours  and 
years,  in  1839,  he  went  to  his  well  earned  rest  and  now  sleeps  in  the 
cemetery  on  the  Aylmer  road.  His  grandson,  Alonzo  Wright,  was 
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noted  for  his  culture,  wit  and  princely  hospitality.     He  was  called  the 
"King  of  the  Gatineau,"  and  died  as  recently  as  1891. 

When  we  consider  the  present  importance  of  the  lumber  industry 
of  the  Ottawa  Valley  it  is  hard  to  realize  that  80  years  ago  (1822)  there 
was  just  one  settlement  on  the  North  shore  of  the  Ottawa  between 
the  Long  Sault  and  Hull.  Papineauville  was  then  a  flourishing  little 
place.  On  the  South  shore,  Hon.  John  Hamilton  had  built  his  mills 
on  the  islands,  and  L 'Original  was  already  quite  a  village.  Though  the 
lumber  industry  of  the  Ottawa  was  at  that  date  comparatively  small, 
yet  quite  a  number  were  already  engaged  in  it.  Those  who  operated 
at  and  above  Hull  included  Squire  Wright,  Job  David,  and  Martin 
Moore,  .William  and  James  McConnell,  the  MacDonalds,  Birch  & 
Durrell,  Hind  &  Sparks,  Peter  Aylen,  H.  M.  Fulford,  and  Messrs. 
Meyers  &  Harris,  and  Mr.  John  Ryan.  At  a  considerably  later  date 
came  Price  &  McGill,  Wells  &  McEae,  Thomas  B.  Hyde,  Joseph 
Aumond,  McKinnon  &  Aumond,  Wm.  Mackey,  Robert  Skead,  Hon. 
Jas.  Skead,  James  McLaren,  Hon.  D.  McLachlin,  and  J.  Egan.  The 
latter  purchased,  in  1855,  the  Wadsworth  limits  at  Fairfield,  where  a 
Mr.  Wadsworth  had  built  a  mill  and  founded  a  village  which  the  new 
purchaser  named  after  himself,  and  it  is  to  this  day  known  as  Egan- 
ville. 

"The  immense  fortunes  made  in  lumber  (says  the  writer  of  an 
'Historical  sketch  of  the  County  of  Carleton')  sound  to  the  ears  of  the 
uninitiated  as  fairy  tales.  The  riches  of  four  in  the  above  list  once 
approached  fabulaus  dimensions  and  were  the  wonder  of  all  Canada — 
yet  every  one  of  them  arose  from  the  most  humble  beginnings  and 
originally  swung  an  axe  or  handled  an  ox  goad  for  monthly  pay  in  the 
lumber  camps  of  the  Upper  Ottawa." — The  rule  rather  than  the  ex- 
ception in  a  young  country. 

"The  greatest  invasion  of  the  Ottawa  timber  limits,"  (says  the 
same  writer)  "occurred  about  the  time  Ottawa  became  a  city,  and 
was  made  by  Americans,  most  of  whom  are  now  among  the  Lumber 
Kings  of  the  Valley,  and  doing  business  in  this  city  or  Hull.  Bronson 
&  Weston  built  the  first  extensive  mills  at  the  Chaudiere  in  1$>5.  A. 
H.  Baldwin  began  business  here  the  same  year,  and  also  J.  M.  Currier, 
M.P.,  who  had  been  previously  engaged  with  L.  C.  Bigelow  of  Buck- 
ingham and  McJCa^  ^  ^cj^iougn  of  New  Edinburgh.  Capt.  Levi 
Young  came  in  1851,  and  E.  B.  EdSyTEe  same  year.  Perley,  Pattee 
&  Brown  began  business  here  in  1859,  and  J.  R.  Booth  in  1855. 
Harris  &  Bronson  were  the  first  to  ship  lumber  to  the  American  mar- 
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ket.  Some  of  these  lumber  companies  no  longer  exist,  or  have  passed 
into  other  hands — one  of  these  is  the  firm  of  Wright,  Batsoii  &  Currier 
of  Hull.  Gilmour  &  Co.  (who  own  the  Gatineau  mills  situated  at  the 
village  of  Chelsea),  began  business  in  1841.  Then  there  were  the 
Hawkesbury  Mills  owned  by  Le  Moyne,  Gibb  &  Co.,  and  one  of  the 
largest  and  best  known  firms  of  the  Ottawa  Valley  was  that  of  Ham- 
ilton &  Co.,  situated  about  60  miles  from  Ottawa  City,  on  the  South 
shore  of  the  river,  near  the  head  of  the  Grenville  rapids.  At  their 
Hawkesbury  mills,  500  men  and  boys  were  employed,  3,000  tons  of 
agricultural  produce  was  consumed  annually,  and  their  limits  were 
upon  the  rivers  Rouge,  Gatineau  and  Du  Moine.  Hon.  John  Hamil- 
ton died  some  years  ago  in  Montreal.  Mr.  Wm.  Mackey  was  another 
successful  lumberman  who  died  recently  in  the  city  of  Ottawa.  By 
the  list  of  names  I  have  given,  one  can  see  at  a  glance,  that  Ottawa 
Society  is  largely  composed  of  the  descendants  and  heirs  of  men  who 
were  successful  in  this  great  lumber  business  of  the  Ottawa  Valley. 
Many  a  representative  has  been  sent  to  Parliament  from  the  ranks  of 
the  prominent  lumbermen,  one  of  the  most  recent  to  become  a  member 
of  the  Senate  is  Mr.  W.  C.  Edwards. 

Before  concluding  let  me  say  a  few  words  more  about  lumbering 
itself,  and  a  most  interesting  subject  I  found  it,  (much  to  my  surprise) 
when  reading  for  this  paper.  Mr.  A.  H.  Campbell  in  his  essay  in  the 
"Hand  Book  of  Canada"  entitled  "Lumber  Industry  of  Canada,"  says 
that  the  census  of  1901  shows  that  over  $100,000,000  of  capital  is 
invested  in  industries  dependent  on  forests  and  $30,000,000  in  wages. 
He  too,  as  well  as  Miss  Catherine  Hughes  in  her  clever  paper  on  this 
subject,  sounds  the  note  of  warning  about  a  proper  system  of  forest 
protection  being  absolutely  necessary  to  enable  Canada  to  keep  her 
place  as  fourth  in  the  list  of  lumber  exporting  countries.  Norway  and 
Sweden,  Eussia,  and  Austria  have  first,  second,  and  third  place  be- 
cause of  their  superior  forest  protection  laws  in  times  past.  Canada's 
white  pine,  her  finest  wood,  requires  50  years  to  mature  and,  as  Mr. 
Georg3  Johnson  (the  Dominion  Statician)  says,  at  the  present  rate  of 
spoliation  the  supply  will  last  but  forty  years  longer.  It  is  indeed 
high  time  that  Canada  awakened  to  this  fact.  Canada  has  still  an  al- 
most inexhaustible  supply  of  spruce,  a  quick  growing  tree,  and  the 
manufacture  of  articles  from  pulp  made  from  this  wood  promises  to 
be  one  of  her  leading  industries.  It  was  interesting  to  learn  that  most 
of  the  paper  used  for  newspapers  is  made  from  pulp  and  so  great  has 
been  the  industry  that  I  hear  large  English  newspapers  are  now  buying 
spruce  limits  and  are  about  to  establish  pulp  mills  and  paper  factories 
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for  their  own  use.  Buttons,  car  wheels,  coffins,  pulleys  and  roofing 
material  are  also  made  from  this  pulp. 

The  lumber  supply  of  the  Ottawa  Valley  is  great,  but  the  demand 
for  it  is  steadily  increasing,  until  we  must  ere  long  cease  to  export,  and 
conserve  for  our  own  use.  One  item  of  manufacture  (railway  ties),  in 
1896  consumed  530,000  acres  of  strong  young  forest  trees. 

To  Ottawa  people  it  is  not  necessary  to  describe  the  process  of 
lumbering.  The  shanty  erected  when  the  Duke  of  York  was  here  gave 
a  practical  illustration  to  us  all. 

To  one  not  altogether  utilitarian  the  thought  of  the  millions  of 
forest  kings  which  have  bowed  their  proud  crests  before  the  wood- 
man's axe,  is  almost  a  sad  one,  yet  in  the  wake  of  this  same  axe  have 
sprung  up  homes,  settlements  and  towns.  The  romantic  beauty  of  our 
Chaudiere  and  Eideau  Falls  has  had  to  yield  to  the  same  power. 
Doubtless  before  long  the  raft  and  the  raftsman's  song  will,  like  the 
Indian's  canoe,  be  one  of  the  things  of  the  past,  but  it  will  be  many  a 
decade  before  Ottawa  will  cease  to  benefit  by  the  rich  harvests  that 
have  been  wrested  from  the  grand  old  forests  by  the  Lumbermen  of 
the  Ottawa  Valley. 

FRANCES  L.  HO.WAED. 


Jftresi  of  1870. 


Paper   read   before   the   Women's  Canadian    Historical    Society    of 
Ottawa.— February  13th,  1902. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch — "The  Great  Fires  of  1870" — is  such, 
that  I  have  found  it  impossible  to  compass  it  in  one  paper.  The  area 
was  so  vast  over  which  the  fire  spread,  that  to  give  a  detailed  account, 
including  personal  incidents,  would  fill  a  good  sized  volume.  Perhaps 
some  daring  writer  at  a  future  date  may  undertake  the  task.  When 
we  consider  that  the  fire  was  raging  during  the  same  time,  even  as  far 
down  as  the  Saguenay  Valley,  that  the  land  birds  of  Ontario  had 
made  their  terrified  way  to  the  sea,  and  there  took  refuge  among  the 
masts  and  rigging  of  the  vessels;  that  in  the  Metapedia  Valley  the 
flames  cut  an  avenue  of  twenty-five  miles  in  width,  we  can  perhaps 
form  some  small  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  work.  Feeling,  then, 
how  inadequate  any  efforts  of  mine  would  be  towards  such  an  under- 
taking, I  have  confined  myself  to  the  events  of  our  own  immediate 
neighbourhood  and  surrounding  townships,  during  the  period  embraced 
by  the  17th  to  the  23rd  of  August. 

For  several  weeks  past,  rumors  had  been  reaching  the  city,  rela- 
tive to  destructive  fires  raging  in  the  surrounding  districts,  quite  un- 
checked in  the  woods,  destroying  fences,  haystacks,  barns  and  latterly 
houses.  Secure  in  our  city  homes,  we  simply  shrugged  our  shoulders 
and  gave  vent  perhaps  to  some  sympathizing  comment,  such  as,  "Oh, 
the  poor  farmers!  How  dreadful!"  At  a  later  date,  the  smoke  from 
the  ascending  flames  darkened  the  horizon  and  during  the  day  the  view 
on  every  side  was  bounded  by  heavy  black  banks  of  cloud.  Looking 
from  Parliament  Hill  and  other  elevations  one  was  surprised  into 
asking:  "What  is  the  meaning  of  those  heavy  black  clouds?"  and  the 
answer  would  invariably  be,  "Oh!  those  are  not  clouds,  but  the  smoke 
from  the  bush  fires."  Meanwhile,  in  curt  paragraphs  the  "Press"  of 
the  day  would  comment  on  the  progress  the  enormous  conflagration 
was  making,  as  "such  and  such  a  farmer  has  lost  his  barns,"  or  "so 
many  head  of  cattle,"  or  "his  house,"  as  the  case  might  be,  gravely 
remarking  upon  the  necessity  of  rain. 

From  every  quarter  the  flames  steadily  approached  our  city,  until 
at  night  the  red  glare  lighting  the  heavens  would  tell  of  the  terrible 
body  of  fire  stalking  through  the  country  and  its  close  vicinity.  Then 
it  was  that  news  came  fast  and  furious,  of  the  residences  of  well 
known  people  in  the  suburbs  being  in  imminent  danger  and  the  neces- 
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sity  of  immediate  measures  being  taken  was  urged  upon  the  authori- 
ties to  protect  property  and,  if  possible,  stem  the  tide  of  flame;  but, 
as  the  city  was  comparatively  free  from  smoke  during  the  day,  ex- 
traordinarily little  attention  was  paid  to  the  very  serious  situation  until 
the  18th  of  August,  when  the  grand  culminating  point  was  reached 
and  Ottawans  experienced  what  was  a  truly  frightful  night,  which  to 
be  appreciated  must  be  experienced ;  the  smoke  at  noon  was  such  that 
it  was  impossible  to  see  across  City  Hall  Square.  Later  it  cleared,  and 
the  air  was  fresher  than  it  had  been  for  days  past.  About  four  o'clock 
a  fierce  gale  arose,  springing  from  the  southwest;  it  grew  so  dark  that 
gas  was  lighted  all  over  the  city;  the  gale  increased  in  fierceness,  the 
dust,  lying  two  or  three  inches  in  depth  and  on  which  no  rain,  to  any 
extent,  had  fallen  for  months — the  dust  I  say, was  lifted  in  great  bodies 
and  was  hurled  in  immense  masses  against  the  buildings  with  a 
seething  sound,  while  it  was  impossible  for  human  beings  to  stand 
against  its  fury;  then  clouds  of  ashes  began  to  fall  in  the  streets,  and 
the  dense  smoke  got  hotter  and  still  hotter  and  more  blinding,  and 
people  at  length  began  to  realize  that  the  terrific  gale  had  fanned  the 
flames  into  frightful  proportions,  and  at  the  moment  were  travelling 
at  the  rate  of  five  miles  an  hour  and  spreading  in  every  direction.  In 
the  Township  of  Gloucester,  an  area  of  ten  miles  was  in  flames.  At 
eight  o'clock  the  streets  were  deserted,  even  the  "cabbies"  being 
obliged  to  abandon  their  stands;  the  fierce  gale  was  at  its  height. 
Those  on  their  way  home  were  knocked  about,  bruised  and  battered; 
turning  their  backs  to  the  blinding  storm  of  dust  and  ashes,  flying  to 
the  shelter  of  shops  and  doorways  en  route,  and  the  only  remark  one 
could  possibly  hear  would  be,  "Oh!  what  a  fearful  night  this  would  be 
for  a  fire."  The  Fire  Brigade  meanwhile  had  received  orders  to  be 
ready  for  any  emergency. 

Throughout  the  country  the  people  were  panic  stricken,  and  rushed 
wildly  from  house  to  house,  carrying  the  latest  scraps  of  news  and 
seeking  sympathy  and  comfort  in  their  dire  distress. 

In  the  Townships  of  Gloucester,  Nepean,  and  Fitzroy,  the  fires 
roared  on  before  the  fierce  gale,  destroying  everything  in  its  way.  In 
the  Township  of  March,  Hugh  Parker  and  his  family  were  obliged  to 
rush  into  the  river,  to  save  themselves  from  certain  death.  The  village 
of  "Bell's  Corners"  was  totally  destroyed;  with  the  exception  of  a 
couple  of  churches,  a  school-house,  and  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Bell, 
the  place  was  in  ashes.  Unfortunately,  the  destruction  of  property 
was,  in  that  locality,  attended  by  loss  of  life,  Robert  Grant  of  Goul- 
bourne  and  Mrs.  Hardy  of  the  same  place  were  burned  to  death.  Mr. 
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Grant  was,  at  the  time  of  the  fearful  tragedy,  church  warden  in  the 
Church  of  England  at  Hazeldean.  In  going  back  to  his  home  to  save 
the  papers,  registers,  and  money  belonging  to  the  Church,  that  were 
in  his  care,  as  warden,  he  lost  his  life.  Many  another  self-sacrificing 
deed  committed  at  the  time  will  probably  go  unrecorded  until  the 
"Great  Day"  when  "all  secrets  will  be  known." 

On  the  Richmond  Eoad  alone  there  were  over  two  thousand  people 
homeless  and  without  sustenance,  save  what  they  could  pick  up ; 
numbers  were  making  their  way  to  the  city,  their  consternation  and 
grief  being  terrible  to  witness.  At  eleven  o'clock,  a  man  coming  from 
Gloucester  reported  the  flames  as  being  only  a  mile  from  the  city, 
making  their  way  by  the  railroad  track,  and  men  were  immediately 
placed  on  the  watch.  The  mail  stages,  in  almost  every  direction  were 
stopped.  The  driver  from  Pakenham  to  March,  stopped  his  horses, 
refusing  to  go  on.  He  remained  in  the  road  all  night,  the  fire  passing 
so  close  to  him  that  his  horses  were  singed,  and  his  hands  severely 
burned. 

On  this  awful  night  of  nights,  before  the  wind  rose,  the  fire  in 
Gloucester,  out  toward  and  at  "Green's  Creek,"  was  apparently  ex- 
hausted, but  in  a  few  hours  the  wind  had  fanned  it  into  one  of 
ominous  magnitude.  It  burst  like  an  escaped  monster  out  of  the 
woods;  it  seemed  to  break  spontaneously  out  of  the  ground  and  swept 
with  fearful  velocity  over  the  parched  fields.  The  punk-dry  fences 
acted  like  powder  trains,  and  invariably  conducted  the  fire  to  the  farm 
buildings.  When  barns  took  fire,  the  scene  was  one  of  fearful  grandeur, 
the  whole  sky  looked  like  a  vast  curtain  of  flame;  from  the  burning 
barnfuls  of  hay  and  grain,  great  sheets  of  fire  were  carried  through 
the  air  intact,  ever  and  anon  dropping  burning  cinders  which  were 
most  probably  the  germs  of  another  fire  wherever  they  fell.  Chief 
Bertrand,  of  Montreal,  tendered  the  services  of  the  "Union"  Fire 
Engine,  with  800  feet  of  hose  for  the  assistance  of  the  authorities  at 
Ottawa,  which  offer  later  was  gladly  accepted.  One  or  two  of  our  own 
engines  were  removed  from  Lower  Town  to  the  City  limits.  It  was 
reported  that  the  Sparks  farm  would  go  before  morning,  and  it  was 
then  known  that  the  destruction  of  property  was  very  great.  The 
Townships  of  Huntley  and  Fitzroy  were  literally  one  huge  blaze. 
People  in  the  city  who  had  friends  or  relatives  in  the  country  were 
agitated  over  their  safety,  as  no  communication  could  be  made  with 
any  of  the  fire  besieged  districts.  "Ironsides,"  in  Ottawa  County,  was 
by  this  time  a  heap  of  smouldering  ashes.  At  Gilmour's  piling  ground 
five  million  feet  of  lumber  was  a  seething  mass  of  flame.  The  Gatineau 
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Bridge  crossing  the  river  had  been  burned,  and  the  distress  and  terror 
were  frightful.  Two  women,  three  children,  and  a  man  named  Pink, 
met  with  a  terrible  fate,  but  the  exact  number  of  lives  lost,  has  never 
been  ascertained.  A  gentleman  who  was  present  on  Wednesday  night 
at  Gilmour's  rafting  ground,  gave  the  following  description: — "Few 
thought  that  the  rafting  ground  was  in  actual  danger.  Suddenly, 
however,  and  almost  without  warning,  a  furious  hurricane  arose,  the 
flames  tore  madly  along  through  the  forest,  bending  and  tearing  the 
stoutest  trees.  Clouds  which  had  been  but  smoke  before,  began  to 
vomit  flame,  like  flashes  of  lightning.  Soon  the  mass  of  smoke  was  a 
wall  of  fire;  women, with  their  little  ones  held  closely  to  them, screamed 
in  wild  affright;  hardy  men,  who  perhaps  never  before  knew  what 
terror  meant,  stood  aghast  with  blanched  cheeks  and  trembling  limbs. 
Suddenly  the  cry  arose  'to  the  river!'  and  then  down  the  bank  to  the 
Gatineau  the  inhabitants  of  the  cluster  of  cottages,  ran  furiously,  not 
a  moment  to  be  lost,  if  lives  were  to  be  saved.  There  was  no  thought 
of  property,  and  then  upon  rafts  hastily  put  together,  the  poor  fire 
hunted  creatures  embarked,  with  their  ruined  homes  blazing  behind 
them.  After  a  voyage  attended  by  many  perils  and  drawbacks,  they 
finally  arrived  at  Gatineau  Point,  where  they  remained  for  the  night, 
afterwards  obtaining  shelter  in  Ottawa  and  the  vicinity." 

There  is  neither  time  nor  space  to  go  into  or  to  give  in  detail,  the 
damages  and  ravages  of  the  fire  to  many  other  townships,  but  in 
Templeton,  Buckingham,  Goulborne,  and  March  the  destruction  was 
equally  great.  In  March,  Frederick  Eichardson  lost  his  life,  and  there 
were  very  many  pitiful  sights  and  heart-rending  tales  which  would  fill 
a  paper  in  themselves. 

Perhaps  some  of  the  eye-witnesses,  and  I  am  sure  there  are  some 
who  belong  to  this  Society,  will  give  us  an  account  of  them  later  on. 
People  living  in  the  city  could  form  no  adequate  idea  of  the  horrors 
of  the  situation,  to  those  in  the  surrounding  burning  townships. 
Depict  to  yourselves,  if  you  can,  a  night,  blackened  by  mighty  clouds 
of  smoke;  a  mighty  tempest  raging,  tearing  up  by  their  roots  and 
dashing  to  the  ground  the  sturdiest  of  forest  trees,  the  fierce  flames 
roaring  on  every  side,  burning  up,  in  the  space  of  perhaps  an  hour,  the 
fruits  of  years  of  arduous  toil — houses,  barns,  and  everything  the  un- 
fortunate ones  possessed,  simply  melting  before  their  horror-stricken 
gaze;  and  this,  dear  hearers,  is  not  an  exaggerated  delineation  of  what 
passed  during  that  awful  night.  Throughout  the  whole  time  people 
were  on  the  move  from  place  to  place  in  search  of  shelter  and  safety, 
some  on  foot,  with  terrified  children  clinging  to  them,  picking  their 
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dangerous  steps  among  the  patches  of  burning  ground,  while  some,  to 
save  both  themselves  and  their  horses,  mounted  and  galloped  at  break- 
neck speed  over  fields  of  fire;  the  continuous  bellowing  of  cattle,  the 
neighing  of  horses, with  the  sobs  and  moans  of  the  women  and  children, 
added  much  to  the  alarm  and  confusion.  During  the  following  after- 
noon the  most  of  the  Chaudiere  Mills  were  closed  down  and  two 
thousand  of  their  men,  most  if  not  all  of  whom  were  "French  Can- 
adians" were  marched  in  regular  order  through  the  streets  and  set  to 
watch  where  the  fire  more  nearly  threatened  destruction  to  the  city; 
it  did  actually  penetrate  in  the  direction  of  ''Mount  Sherwood."  Mr. 
Sherwood  and  his  family  of  stalwart  sons,  turned  out  and  worked 
as  hard  and  heroically  as  any  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighborhood,  to 
check  the  onrushing  flames.  People  from  the  outside  districts  still 
kept  streaming  in,  and  many  were  without  food  for  twenty-four  hours. 
The  "Times"  of  August  20th,  1870,  says:  "Never  in  the  history 
of  Ottawa  has  a  more  exciting  day  been  known  than  yesterday."  All 
sorts  of  rumors  were  current.  A  meeting  of  the  City  Council  was 
called,  and  a  "Proclamation"  issued  to  close  the  houses  of  business. 
While  Sheriff  Powell  was  addressing  the  Council,  a  letter  was  handed 
him  stating  that  the  fire  had  approached  so  close,  that  it  was  within 
two  hundred  yards  of  Eochesterville.  The  -Council  at  once  adjourned 
and  a  couple  of  members  of  the  Vigilance  Committee,  which  had  been 
formed,  were  authorized  to  call  upon  the  Colonel  of  the  60th  Eifle 
Brigade,  and  request  the  services  of  the  men  of  the  regiment.  About 
one  o'clock  the  cry  of  fire !  fire !  fire !  the  fire  is  coming !  resounded  up 
Sparks  Street,  then  excitement  reigned  supreme.  The  shops  were  at 
the  time  being  closed;  the  streets  crowded  with  those  eager  to  assist, 
in  any  way.  Bells  rang,  boys  shouted,  the  bugles  of  the  volunteers 
sounded  the  alarm.  The  less  nervous  flocked  out  in  thousands  to  the 
scene  of  danger,  in  carriages,  on  foot,  and  on  horseback;  vehicles  of 
all  kinds  rattled  through  the  streets,  whilst,  over  all,  rolled  the  great 
clouds  of  dense  smoke,  and  infinitesimal  white  ashes,  hot  with  the 
breath  of  the  fast  approaching  flames.  At  the  "St.  Louis  Dam,"  a 
crowd  of  men  were  at  work  cutting  away  a  portion  of  the  'dam'  so  as 
to  allow  the  water  to  flow  out  and  flood  the  low  lands,  and  thus 
place  a  barrier  between  the  fire  and  the  city.  This  was  done,  and 
with  a  mighty  rush  the  water  started  through  the  apertures.  It  was 
a  Mr.  Purcell,  a  foreman  of  Mr.  Baldwin,  one  of  the  large  mill  owners, 
who  first  suggested  the  cutting  of  the  dam,  and  to  him  certainly  is  due 
all  praise  and  credit  for  the  bravery  and  ability  which  he  showed  in 
fighting  the  mammoth  fire.  He  had  with  him  during  the  day  over 
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a  hundred  men  whom  he  deployed  with  skill,  and  kept  at  work  in  a 
most  methodical  manner.  There  were  about  one  hundred  and  eighty 
acres  covered  by  the  water. 

An  eye-witness  gives  the  following:  "The  fire  at  this  time  was 
about  a  half  mile  of  us,  working  its  way  through  a  wood  adjacent 
to  a  farm  belonging  to  Mr.  Lyon  Fellows.  We  turned  to  the  right,  up 
the  'Hog's  Back'  road,  and  ascended  a  little  hill  for  about  two 
hundred  yards,  passing,  in  doing  so,  a  long  line  of  water  carts,  and  one 
or  two  houses,  the  inhabitants  of  which  had  their  possessions  packed 
ready  for  flight;  going  as  far  as  our  carriage  could,  with  safety,  we 
found  ourselves  facing  what  one  might  call  a  line  of  fire ;  immediately 
in  front  of  us,  was  a  row  of  men  extended  in  something  like  skirmish- 
ing order,  while  here  and  there  were  grouped  water  carts,  barrels  and 
pails  of  water  ready  for  immediate  use.  Close  by  them  one  or  two 
ploughs  were  at  work  cutting  deep  furrows  or  trenches,  in  order  to 
check  the  flames  should  they  spread  in  that  direction,  while  still 
farther  on  straight  in  front  of  us,  was  a  belt  of  woods,  from  out  of 
which  came  clouds  of  smoke  intermingled  with  occasional  showers  of 
sparks,  announcing  the  near  presence  of  the  fire ;  here  the  heat  was 
oppressive  and  the  clouds  of  wood  ashes  which  filled  the  air  was  any- 
thing but  agreeable.  ,We  proceeded  down  to  the  advanced  line  of  men 
who  were  watching  the  movements  of  the  enemy,  when  suddenly  the 
cry  of  'viola  la  feu!'  made  known  the  fact  that  a  large  stump  or  two 
had  burst  into  flame.  Instantly,  without  disorder  or  confusion,  a  dozen 
men  rushed  through  the  smoking  underbrush,  with  buckets  of  water 
and  emptied  them  upon  the  flames,  thus  at  least  checking  their  pro- 
gress for  a  time.  At  the  same  time  one  or  two  water  carts  came  up 
in  their  rear,  ready  to  supply  them  with  fresh  'ammunition'  should 
it  be  required.  The  fire,  however,  did  not  seem  inclined  to  leave  the 
woods,  but  blazed  and  crackled  onward  towards  the  city  and  the  low- 
lands previously  spoken  of.  Fearing  that  our  retreat  might  be  cut  off, 
if  not  by  fire,  by  water  from  the  emptying  reservoir,  we  hurried  back 
along  the  road  we  had  come.  Not  more  than  half  an  hour  had  elapsed 
since  we  had  passed  the  dam ;  but  on  arriving  once  more  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill,  we  were  astonished  to  find  the  low  land  and  the  road  complete- 
ly submerged  to  a  depth  of  at  least  three  feet.  The  water  was  quite  up 
to  the  carriage  doors,  and  the  floating  timber  and  debris  rendering  fur- 
ther progress  unsafe,  our  coachman  jumped  into  the  water,  above  his 
waist,  and  turned  the  frightened  horses  back  on  to  the  dam  road  again. 
Oiu  or  two  boys,  bravely  determining  to  effect  the  passage,  swam  past 
us  but  it  was  a  most  dangerous  proceeding,  and  very  nearly  cost  one  of 
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the  poor  fellows  his  life,  as  he  was  carried  under  the  timbers  of  a 
bridge  which  had  been  swept  away  by  the  water.  Fortunately  for  us 
our  coachman  was  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  locality,  and  managed 
to  make  his  way  somehow  to  the  'Richmond  Road'  without  further 
exposure  or  danger  from  fire  or  water. 

"In  the  course  of  our  somewhat  adventurous  journew,  we  came  to 
a  farmhouse  in  front  of  which  stood  the  farmer,  himself  over  eighty 
years  of  age,  and  his  aged  wife.  With  the  latter  we  had  some  little 
conversation :  asked  if  she  were  not  afraid  to  remain  at  the  old  home- 
stead, and  had  not  better  go  to  some  safer  place?  'No,'  she  said 
'for  seventy-eight  years  the  Lord  has  taken  care  of  me,  and  I  don't 
think  that  He  will  desert  me  and  my  old  man  tonight.'  She  told  us 
that  most  of  their  little  stock  of  valuables  were  safely  secured  in  the 
ice-house  underground,  their  farm-hands  had  left  them,  and  she  and 
her  husband  were  there  alone;  but  still,  the  good  old  dame  looked 
forward  undismayed  to  the  future,  though  the  angry  roar  of  the  ap- 
proaching flames  could  be  heard  as  we  talked.  Let  us  hope  that  her 
wonderful,  pure  faith  was  rewarded  and  that  no  harm  befel  her,  or 
'her  old  man.'  'What  are  you  doing  there?'  we  asked  of  a  group 
of  men  and  women  who  were  busily  covering  up  a  hole  in  the  ground. 
'Trying  to  save  what  we  can  from  the  fire,'  was  the  reply.  This  was 
the  case,  and  we  found  later  on  that  it  was  the  course  very  generally 
adopted;  and  where  there  was  time  to  do  it  properly  it  proved  most 
efficacious.  At  length  we  made  our  way  back  to  the  city,  firmly  con- 
vinced that  through  the  cutting  of  the  dam,  and  the  flooding  of  the 
lowlands  the  Capital  of  the  Dominion  had  been  saved  from  total 
destruction." 

Old  and  experienced  inhabitants  tell  me,  that  never  had  a  fire 
been  known  to  spread  so  rapidly,  excepting  on  parched  prairies; 
in  some  fields  where  there  was  long  dry  grass,  the  fire  kept  pace  with 
the  wind  but,  as  a  general  rule,  its  march  was  at  the  rate  of  .a  mile  in 
four  or  five  minutes.  In  no  case,  indeed,  had  the  farmers  time  or  op- 
portunity to  save  anything  out  of  their  houses.  In  one  instance  a  man 
attempted  to  carry  a  bundle  of  bedclothes  away  on  his  back,  but  be- 
fore getting  many  yards  was  obliged  to  drop  them,  and  fly  for  his  life, 
they  having  caught  fire  during  the  short  journey. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  strangest  features  in  the  whole  fearful  occur- 
rence was  the  effect  the  fire  or  smoke  had  upon  the  fish  in  the  smaller 
streams,  particularly  in  "Green's  Creek,"  Gloucester  Township.  They 
were  found  in  great  numbers,  floating  on  the  top  of  the  water,  quite 
dead,  whether  from  the  smoke,  or  the  effect  of  the  fire  on  the  water, 
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we  are  unable  to  say.  But  the  fact  remains,  the  smoke  lay  so  thick  on 
the  water  that  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  fish  inhaled  it  and 
thus  died. 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  sights  in  connection  with  this 
appalling  catastrophe,  was  to  see  the  flames  ascend  some  tall  pine 
tree,  enwrap  it  for  a  few  moments  in  a  perfect  blaze,  and  then  amid  a 
shower  of  sparks,  this  "monarch  of  the  forest"  would  be  seen  to 
totter  once  or  twice,  and  fall  with  a  monster  crash.  Pitiful  sights, 
and  tales  of  woeful  distress  were  on  every  hand.  Whole  families 
whose  homes  were  burnt,  camping  in  open  fields,  under  old  carpets 
and  bedding,  perhaps  half  burned ;  it  was  heartrending ! 

The  fire  was  very  erratic  in  its  course,  sometimes  cutting  a  gap  of 
twenty  or  thirty  feet  in  a  fence  and  leaving  the  rest  uninjured,  and 
again  cutting  an  avenue  of  a  few  hundred  yards  in  width  through  the 
\voods,  while  the  trees  in  the  immediate  vicinity  would  be  perfectly 
green  and  fresh.  Farm  houses,  too,  and  barns  would  be  literally 
jumped  over  by  the  fire,  leaving  them  quite  intact. 

By  the  23rd  of  August,  the  serenity  of  the  city  was  restored,  the 
danger  to  the  city  being  past.  To  the  precautionary  measures  taken 
and  so  energetically  carried  out,  by  the  men  of  the  Chaudiere,  the 
military  and  the  citizens  generally,  was  this  safety  due. 

On  Thursday,  'inursday  night,  Friday,  and  Friday  night  the  city 
was  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  wind,  the  flames  formed  a  complete 
belt  about  it,  in  some  cases  so  near  that  they  could  be  seen  dancing 
high  in  the  air,  as  they  seized  and  greedily  licked  up  house  or  barn. 
At  Rochesterville,  the  fire  was  nearest  the  city.  Another  great  danger 
was  from  Hull,  where  there  were  no  less  than  four  square  miles  of 
lumber  piled.  Had  the  fire  once  got  in  among  those  vast  stores,  no- 
thing could  have  saved  us. 

A  public  meeting  was  held  in  the  City  Hall  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  23rd  to  express  sympathy  with  the  sufferers  arid  to  adopt  some 
means  for  their  immediate  relief.  Among  the  gentlemen  present  were, 
the  Hon.  Sir  Francis  Hincks,  Hon.  Mr.  Morris,  Hon.  Mr.  Tdlley,  Hon. 
Mr.  Aiken,  J.  M.  Currier,  M.P.,  Dr.  Grant,  M.P.,  Eobt.  Lyoii,  M.P., 
Sheriff  Powell,  Judge  Armstrong,  Rev.  Dr.  Jones,  Rev.  Father 
Malloy,  Mr.  Ed.  McGillivary,  Dr.  Sweetland,  Rev.  Mr.  McLaren, 
Aldermen  Robinson,  Heney,  Featherstcne,  Cunningham,  Mosgrove, 
Bate,  Mr.  Mutchmor,  Mr.  H.  N.  Bate,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Jas.  Fraser, 
and  a  number  of  other  prominent  citizens. 

The  fiery  ordeal  through  which  we  had  just  passed  was  one,  which 
few  if  any  of  us  had  ever  before  experienced,  and  to  which  none  of  us 
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would  willingly  be  exposed  again.  To  be  surrounded  by  a  belt  of  flame 
gradually  approaching  nearer  and  nearer  to  us,  to  be  almost  suffocated 
beneath  clouds  of  driving  smoke  and  showers  of  sparks  and  ashes,  to 
be  obliged  to  keep  our  roofs  constantly  covered  with  wet  blankets,  in 
order  to  keep  these  sparks  from  igniting  the  dry  shingles,  savors  more 
of  life  on  the  wild  western  prairie  than  of  home  experience.  Yet  how 
trifling  was  the  inconvenience  and  anxiety  which  we  had  suffered  in 
Ottawa  in  comparison  with  the  anguish  and  mortal  fear  which  so  many 
of  our  fellow-countrymen,  in  the  rural  districts  had  to  endure.  We 
have  seen  many  of  them  scorched  and  blackened  with  the  flames  and 
smoke,  with  all  the  result  of  years  of  industry  and  careful  thrift  swept 
away  in  a  few  moments,  and  as  they  told  us  of  the  long  hours  spent 
in  watching  the  advance  of  the  dreaded  fire,  or  in  preparation  to 
escape  from  it,  of  hasty  flights  through  the  scorching  woods,  with 
the  roar  of  the  ruthless  destroyer  behind  them,  we  had  to  a  certain 
extent  been  able  to  realize  what  their  horrible  sufferings  had  been, 
and  how  bitter  the  sorrow  they  must  have  felt.  Many  of  those  who 
had  been  utterly  ruined  by  the  fire,  were  men  who  had  come  to  Canada 
in  the  prime  of  life;  who  for  long  years  had  risen  early  and  toiled  in- 
cessantly in  the  hope  of  making  a  comfortable  provision  for  themselves 
and  their  children;  in  many  cases  they  had  succeeded;  the  toilings 
and  savings  of  many  long  years  had  been  rewarded,  and  now  as  the 
twilight  of  their  days  was  falling  and  the  shadows  beginning  to 
lengthen  across  their  path,  they  were,  with  scarcely  a  moment's  pre- 
paration, turned  out  upon  the  world,  stripped  of  everything  they  had 
striven  so  hard  to  obtain.'  This,  of  course,  was  not  the  case  in  every 
instance,  but  In  the  majority. 

From  August  17th  to  August  23rd,  1870,  will  long  be  remembered 
in  the  burned  districts.  Never  since  the  days  of  early  settlement  had 
such  a  spectacle  been  witnessed;  never,  did  Death  in  its  most  awful 
form  seem  to  threaten  the  inhabitants  so  closely.  Some  we  know,  fell 
victims  to  the  flames,  but  when  we  realized  what  havoc  had  been 
wrought  all  over  the  country  and  heard  from  the  lips  of  eye-witnesses, 
of  the  force  and  fury  of  the  fire,  and  the  speed  at  which  it  travelled, 
we  can  only  wonder  that  more  did  not  perish,  and  that  so  many  were 
left  within  the  reach  of  human  sympathy  and  succor. 

A  cheery  old  Scotch  dame  said  at  the  time,  "We  have  lost  all  our 
gear,  but  thank  God  our  bairns  are  safe." 

C.  E.  BILLINGS. 
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Paper   read   before   the   Women's  Canadian    Historical    Society    of 
Ottawa.— February  6th,  1901. 

For  much  of  the  information  in  this  paper,  the  writer  is  indebted 
to  a  number  of  old  residents,  and  particularly  Dr.  John  Thorburn,  for 
the  history  of  the  Collegiate  Institute. 

The  existence  of  our  city  dates  from  the  spring  of  1827,  and  in 
the  summer  of  that  year  a  Mr.  Fletcher  opened  a  school  on  Eideau 
street.  He  was  an  American  and  remained  in  Bytown  but  for  a 
short  time. 

James  Maloney  was  born  in  the  County  of  Wexford,  Ireland,  in 
1801,  came  to  Canada  in  1826,  and  after  remaining  about  a  year  in 
the  city  of  Quebec,  moved  to  Bytown  in  1827,  shortly  after  the 
arrival  of  the  Eoyal  Engineers.  He  opened  a  school  in  his  residence 
near  the  By-wash  on  Eideau  street,  but  removed  shortly  afterwards  to 
the  corner  of  Mosgrove  and  St.  Paul  street,  now  Besserer  street  west. 
Mr.  Maloney  had  a  flourishing  school  in  those  days,  and  besides  his 
regular  duties,  he  opened  an  evening  school  for  the  Sappers  and 
Miners,  also  going  to  the  officers'  quarters  to  teach  their  children  after 
hours.  When  later  the  land  on  which  the  school  stood  was  required 
for  the  works  of  the  Eideau  Canal,  Colonel  By  offered  to  sell  to 
Maloney  for  50  cents  a  lot  of  land  where  the  stately  Notre  Dame 
Cathedral  now  stands.  But  the  removal  was  not  found  necessary,  and 
Mr.  Maloney 's  school  was  held  there  until  1838,  when  he  removed  to 
102  Clarence  street,  where  he  continued  to  teach  till  within  nearly  a 
year  of  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1879.  Among  Mr.  Maloney 's 
pupils  were  the  late  Mr.  W.  P.  Lett  and  his  two  brothers,  and  also 
the  first  Mayor  of  Ottawa,  Mr.  Friel.  The  house  on  Eideau  street  in 
which  Mr.  Maloney  opened  school,  was  built  of  unhewn  logs,  the  roof 
formed  of  scooped  logs,  and  the  entrance  so  low  that  ordinary  sized 
people  were  obliged  to  stoop  on  entering.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  house  was  quite  in  keeping  with  its  surroundings,  but  it  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  been  in  keeping  with  the  sign  in  front  of  the 
house,  on  which  were  the  words,  "English,  Classical  and  Mathemati- 
cal Academy." 

In  1830  the  population  of  the  town  was  a  little  over  a  thousand, 
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and  several  schools  were  opened;  one  on  Cliff  street  was  taught  by 
Mr.  Turner.  Shortly  after,  another  school  was  opened  in  Upper  Town 
by  Mr.  McDermott,  another  on  William  street  by  Mr.  O'Leary,  one 
also  east  of  the  Canal  by  Mr.  J.  R.  O'Reilly,  and  still  another  by  Mr. 
O'Grady. 

In  1836  Mr.  Hagan  had  a  good  school  on  Murray  street  near 
Sussex  street.  He  taught  for  a  number  of  years  in  By  town.  Former 
pupils  and  other  old  residents  speak  highly  of  Mr.  Hagan.  Mr.  Lett  in 
"Recollections  of  Bytown,"  says  of  him: — 

"And  now  a  man  with  learning's  grace 
And  mildness  pictured  in  his  face, 
Stands  forth  in  retrospection's  ray, 
As  if  it  were  but  yesterday, 
'Tis  the  good  Hugh  Hagan 's  shade, 
Whose  precepts  many  a  scholar  made." 

Mr.  Moffat  had  a  school  on  York  street,  between  Sussex  street 
and  the  Market  Square.  He  was  a  well  educated  man  and  taught 
advanced  scholars.  A  former  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  is  said  to 
have  been  one  of  his  pupils. 

Mr.  Duggan  taught  school  on  .William  street  for  one  year.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Mr.  McCullough,  who  afterwards  became  a  Method- 
ist clergyman. 

Mrs.  Patterson  had  a  good  school  for  young  ladies  on  Rideau 
street,  opposite  Nicholas,  from  some  time  in  the  thirties  till  1844. 

Mr.  P.  A.  Egleson,  one  of  Ottawa's  early  settlers,  came  to  By- 
town  in  1836.  The  Canadian  Rebellion  broke  out  in  1837.  Mr.  Egle- 
son was  appointed  Serge  ant -Major  of  the  volunteers  raised  at  Bytown 
and  served  there  until  the  rebellion  was  suppressed  and  the  volunteers 
disbanded.  Mr.  Egleson  then  opened  and  conducted  very  success- 
fully for  ten  years  what  was  known  as  "The  Union  School"  on  George 
street.  It  was  one  of  the  county  schools.  Mr.  Egleson  gave  up 
teaching  in  1848  to  go  into  business. 

Mrs.  and  Miss  Cloran  taught  a  girls'  school  on  St.  Patrick  street 
for  some  years. 

About  the  year  1838,  Mr.  McKenzie,  accompanied  by  his  wife, 
who  was  also  a  teacher,  came  from  Perth,  Ont.  They  opened  a  school 
in  a  stone  house  which  still  stands  at  the  corner  of  Wellington  and 
Bay  streets.  Mr.  McKenzie  died  shortly  after  coming  to  Bytown,  and 
the  school  was  conducted  for  some  time  by  Mrs.  McKenzie. 

About  this  time  there  was  a  boys'  school  on  Lyon  street,  taught 
by  a  Scotchman,  James  Elder,  and  his  large  frame  house,  then  known 
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as  the  Academy,  was  afterwards  Kirk's  hotel,  later  the  Exchange 
Hotel,  and  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1857.  It  was  located  where  now 
stands  the  Butler  House. 

In  the  early  forties  Mr.  Eobertson  had  a  school  on  Vittoria  street. 

Miss  Anderson  taught  a  primary  school  on  the  same  street. 

Miss  Wilson  had  a  school  for  young  ladies,  where  the  Bank  of 
British  North  America  now  stands. 

Miss  Lett  had  a  young  ladies'  school  on  Wellington  street  near 
Bay,  and  in  the  later  forties,  Miss  Ross  had  a  primary  school  on  the 
present  site  of  the  West  End  Methodist  Church,  Wellington  street. 

Mr.  Alexander  Gibb  opened  a  school  for  boys  in  Upper  Town  in 
the  early  forties,  but  finding  the  occupation  uncongenial,  he  gave  it 
up  and  studied  for  the  legal  profession.  The  late  Mr.  Gibb  was  a 
prominent  lawyer  in  Ottawa  for  many  years. 

An  old  resident  of  Ottawa,  well  known  in  business  circles,  being 
asked  for  some  reminiscences  of  his  school  days,  said : 

"My  earliest  recollections  of  school,  date  as  far  back  as  1844.  I 
attended  a  school  which  was  held  in  a  kitchen  of  a  house  on  Vittoria 
street.  A  number  of  pieces  of  equal  length  had  been  sawn  off  a  log, 
these  were  set  upright  on  the  floor,  and  planks  laid  over  them  for 
seats.  The  little  boys,  of  whom  I  was  one,  could  only  touch  the  floor 
with  the  tips  of  their  boots.  The  master,  Mr.  Robertson,  always  wore 
a  long  coat  which  tended  to  give  him  a  dignified  appearance,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  his  school  was  conducted  in  a  kitchen.  W'hen 
the  Model  School  was  opened,  I  went  there  for  some  time.  In  1851  I 
attended  a  private  school  taught  by  Mr.  Dowler,  on  the  corner  of 
Wellington  and  Bank  streets.  In  1851  Mr.  Bowler's  school  was  re- 
moved to  Sparks  street.  The  school  was  in  the  upper  flat  of  a  dingy 
wooden  building  resembling  a  shed.  On  the  west  end,  overlooking 
what  is  now  the  Wellington  market  square,  were  the  words,  in  large 
white  letters,  "Stoves  for  Sale." 

In  1844  a  stone  school  house  was  built  on  Duke  street,  Le  Breton 
Flats.  It  was  the  County  Model  School.  A  member  of  the  County 
Council  and  a  friend  were  one  day  looking  at  the  new  building.  When 
the  latter  enquired  who  was  to  be  the  new  teacher,  the  councillor 
replied:  "I  do  not  know.  Any  person  who  can  spell  'cabbage'  and 
'sugar'  will  do  for  a  teacher."  The  school  was  opened  in  1844,  and 
its  first  teacher  was  Mr.  Carey,  a  genial,  kindly  man,  beloved  by  his 
pupils.  He  remained  only  a  short  time,  and  became,  later,  a 
Church  of  England  clergyman.  He  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Healey, 
who  was  afterwards  a  bookseller  and  stationer  in  By  town.  His  succes- 
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sor  was  Mr.  John  Wilson,  who  shortly  after  abandoned  the  teaching 
for  the  legal  profession.  Mr.  Wilson,  who  is  now  well  advanced  in 
years,  lives  in  Cumberland. 

Mr.  William  Stewart  was  the  next  teacher  in  the  Model  School, 
and  continued  in  charge  of  that  school,  until  his  death,  in  1874.  Mr. 
Stewart  is  still  spoken  of  by  former  pupils  with  affectionate  respect. 

In  1844  Miss  Playter  opened  a  boarding  and  day  school,  for  young 
ladies,  on  the  corner  of  Clarence  and  Cumberland  streets.  In  1849, 
the  school  was  removed  to  Bideau  street,  where  it  was  continued  till 
1857,  when  Miss  Playter  became  the  wife  of  Kev.  John  McEwan, 
Presbyterian  minister  of  Cumberland.  Miss  Playter's  former  pupils 
have  pleasant  recollections  of  their  school  days  while  under  her  kindly 
care. 

In  February  1845,  four  Grey  Sisters  came  from  Montreal  to  By- 
town.  They  shortly  after  opened  a  school,  in  a  wooden  house,  near 
the  Basilica.  The  small  school  grew  and  prospered,  developing  eventu- 
ally into  those  large  educational  institutions  of  the  Grey  Nuns  on 
Sussex  and  Bideau  streets. 

Miss  Fraser  opened  a  Young  Ladies'  Seminary  in  Bytown  in  1845. 
The  school  was  held  in  the  old  Congregational  Church,  now  the 
"Evening  Journal"  office,  from  1848  to  1852,  and  was  well  attended. 
In  June  1851,  shortly  after  the  Protestant  Hospital  was  opened,  Miss 
Eraser's  pupils  held  a  bazaar,  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  the  hospital.  It 
was  held  in  the  West  Ward  Market  Hall,  afterwards  from  1858  to 
1878  the  City  Hall,  and  was  a  decided  success.  Miss  Fraser,  whose 
father  was  the  Bev.  Mr.  Fraser,  Presbyterian  Minister  of  Lanark,  Ont., 
was  assisted  by  her  three  sisters,  all  of  whom  were  excellent  teachers 
and  were  held  in  high  esteem  by  the  people  of  Bytown.  In  1852  this 
seminary  was  removed  to  a  new  frame  house,  on  Sparks  street,  and 
in  1859,  owing  to  Miss  Fraser 's  failing  health,  the  school  had  to  be 
closed.  There  was  a  great  fire  in  that  locality  on  the  night  of  June  1st, 
1861,  and  the  large  white  house  disappeared.  It  was  replaced  by  a 
substantial  stone  structure,  in  which  is  now  located  the  Boyal  Bank 
of  Canada. 

In  the  forties  also,  Mr.  Bobinson  had  a  school  on  St.  Paul  street, 
which  was  well  attended. 

Mr.  Lemmon,  a  gentleman  from  Belfast,  had  a  school  for  ad- 
vanced pupils  on  St.  Paul  street  also. 

Miss  Fuller,  a  young  lady  from  one  of  the  New  England  States, 
conducted  a  girls'  school  on  Daly  street  in  1848  and  1849. 
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Early  in  the  forties,  Mrs.  Motherwell  had  a  primary  school  on 
St.  Paul  street. 

Mr.  McKibbon  kept  a  school  for  boys  and  girls  on  Dalhousie  street 
from  about  1850  to  1859. 

Miss  Malvo  had  a  young  ladies'  seminary  near  the  west  end  of 
Sparks  street. 

In  1855  Miss  Lamphier  opened  a  young  ladies'  school  on  Metcalfe 
street.  It  was  afterwards  removed  to  Sparks  street  west. 

In  1860,  Miss  Grinton  opened  a  young  ladies'  school,  in  a  large 
stone  building,  which  still  stands  on  the  north  side  of  Sparks  street, 
near  Metcalfe. 

In  1863  Miss  Harmon  opened  a  school  for  young  ladies  on  Well- 
ington street,  which  developed  later  into  the  large  educational  institu- 
tion now  situated  on  Elgin  street. 

Professor  Webster  came  to  Ottawa  about  the  time  of  the  outbreak 
of  the  American  civil  war,  and  opened  a  school  for  advanced  pupils 
of  both  sexes.  After  the  close  of  the  war,  he  returned  to  the  Southern 
States. 

Mrs.  Halkett  had  a  school  in  the  vicinity  of  Metcalfe  Square. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cairns  had  a  school  on  George  street  and  afterwards 
on  Bideau  street. 

Mrs.  Stougiioon  had  a  primary  school  on  Besserer  street  from  1862 

till  1869. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

By  town  was  incorporated  in  1847.  At  that  time  it  had  a  popula- 
tion of  5,000.  About  a  year  after,  it  was  decided  to  open  a  public 
school  in  each  of  the  three  wards  into  which  the  town  had  been 
divided.  The  West  Ward  school  was  held  for  some  years  in  the  base- 
ment of  the  Temperance  Hall,  Elgin  street.  The  North  Ward  school 
was  located  on  Church  street.  The  South  Ward,  now  St.  George's 
Ward  school,  was  opened  on  May  1st,  1849,  in  a  house  on  Daly  street. 
Mr.  James  Fraser  was  the  first  teacher.  He  continued  to  have  charge 
of  the  school  until  July  1855,  when  he  gave  up  teaching,  and  shortly 
after  left  town.  He  had  come  from  Montreal  to  By  town  in  1838  to 
lead  the  singing  in  St.  Andrew's  Church,  and  continued  to  hold  the 
office  of  Precentor,  while  he  remained  in  By  town. 

In  1849,  Bytown  began  to  recover  from  a  period  of  great  depres- 
sion in  trade,  during  which  the  population  had  diminished  rather  than 
increased.  In  1850  business  was  brisk,  a  number  of  new  houses  were 
built,  and  several  improvements  noticeable  in  the  town.  When  the 
census  was  taken  in  1851,  it  was  found  that  the  population  had  in- 
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creased  to  8,000.  Accommodation  in  the  public  schools  was  inade- 
quate. A  school  for  girls  was  opened  on  the  corner  of  Daly  and 
Cumberland  streets  which  was  in  charge  of  Miss  Tracey.  A  year  or 
two  later,  another  was  opened  on  Waller  street,  taught  by  Miss 
Murray,  who  came  to  Bytown  in  1854.  Miss  Murray  was  a  well  in- 
formed woman,  but  spoke  in  the  very  broadest  Scotch.  Complaints 
were  made  of  the  way  the  children  spoke,  consequently  the  Scotch 
teacher's  services  were  dispensed  with,  Miss  Murray  being  aware  that 
her  Scotch  tongue  was  the  cause  of  her  losing  her  position.  Her  re- 
maining years  were  spent  in  her  native  land,  and  Miss  Murray  left  a 
host  of  friends  in  Ottawa  who  still  speak  of  her  with  affection  and 
respect. 

Mr.  Eraser's  successor  in  the  St.  George's  Ward  School  was  Mr. 
Pritchard.  In  1856  Mr.  Pritchard  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Eothwell, 
who  was  for  many  years  on  the  teaching  staff  of  the  public  schools. 

About  this  time  changes  were  made  in  the  management  of  the 
schools,  and  they  became  more  efficient.  Within  two  years,  about  a 
dozen  new  teachers  were  engaged.  They  were  Mr.  Pratt,  now  Assess- 
ment Commissioner,  and  Messrs.  McMillan,  McKee,  Chisholm,  Platt, 
and  Soper,  also  Misses  Weatherhead,  Eobertson,  Carey,  Smith,  and 
Currie. 

In  1857  St.  George's  Ward  School  was  moved  to  a  large  frame 
house,  on  the  corner  of  Besserer  and  Cumberland  streets.  An  amusing 
incident  occurred  shortly  after  the  school  was  opened.  The  upper  flat 
of  the  school  house  was  intended  for  a  public  hall,  but  was  not  quite 
ready  for  occupation,  when  a  meeting  was  held,  in  view  of  an 
approaching  election.  The  crowd  stood  outside  on  Cumberland  street 
and  addresses  were  delivered  from  an  upper  window.  Some  person 
had  found  a  dunce's  cap  in  the  schoolroom,  and  surreptitiously  held  it 
over  the  head  of  a  young  gentleman  of  the  legal  profession,  who  was 
addressing  the  crowd,  to  whom  this  afforded  great  amusement. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Kobertson,  now  Parliamentary  Librarian  at  Winnipeg, 
was  principal  of  the  school  from  1836  to  1866.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Mr.  Stewart. 

The  Public  School  on  George  street  was  built  in  1867.  The  St. 
George's  and  Ottawa  Ward  schools  were  then  united  to  form  the 
Central  School  East.  The  late  Mr.  Smirle  was  the  first  principal,  who 
later  resigned  to  accept  the  office  of  Inspector  of  Schools  for  the 
County  of  Carleton. 

Besides  the  schools  already  mentioned,  there  was  one  in  the 
vicinity  of  what  is  now  known  as  the  Wellington  Ward  Market  Square. 
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The  Central  School  .West  was  erected  in  1869,  when  all  the 
schools  west  of  the  Canal,  were  united,  with  the  exception  of  the  Duke 
Street  School,  which  was  still  kept  open.  The  first  principal  of  Central 
School  West  was  Mr.  Brebner,  now  Inspector  of  Public  Schools  at 
Sarnia.  The  next  principal  was  Mr.  Samuel  Eothwell  (recently  de- 
ceased). He  made  way  for  Mr.  Parlow,  now  head  master  of  the  Model 
School  of  this  city.  He  later  was  succeeded  by  the  late  Mr.  Munro. 
On  the  death  of  Mr.  Munro,  Mr.  Thomas  Me  Janet,  the  present  in- 
cumbent, was  appointed  principal. 

NEW  EDINBURGH. 

On  1st  October,  1838,  a  school  was  opened  in  the  little  village  of 
New  Edinburgh.  The  school,  which  was  held  in  a  room  of  a  house, 
was  taught  by  Mr.  James  Eraser,  afterwards  public  school  teacher  in 
Bytown.  In  1844,  Mr.  William  Stewart  succeeded  Mr.  Eraser.  Mr. 
Stewart  removed,  in  1848,  to  the  school  on  the  LeBreton  Flats.  His 
successor  in  New  Edinburgh  was  Mr.  Wardrope,  afterwards  Eev. 
David  Wardrope.  A  number  of  boys,  who  resided  in  Bytown,  attended 
Mr.  .Wardrope 's  school.  The  building,  in  which  the  school  was  held, 
had  been  built  for,  and  used  as  a  barn.  Mr.  Wardrope  gave  up  teach- 
ing in  1849,  to  attend  Knox  College,  Toronto.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Mr.  Duncan  Robertson,  who  continued  to  teach  school  there  for  a 
number  of  years.  He  was  well  known  in  Ottawa  as  "Robertson  the 
Highl  -nd  piper." 

THE  COLLEGIATE  INSTITUTE. 

The  Ottawa  Grammar  School  was  established  in  1843,  at  the  time 
when  the  Bathurst  District  was  divided,  and  the  eastern  division  be- 
came the  District  of  Dalhousie,  now  the  County  of  Carleton. 

Rev.  Thomas  Wardrope  (now  Rev.  Dr.  Wardrope  of  Guelph),  was 
the  first  head  master.  He  received  the  appointment  from  the  then 
Governor  of  the  Province,  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  and  held  office  from 
1843  to  1845,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  John  Robb,  whose 
tenure  of  office  extended  from  1845  to  1850.  Mr.  W.  A.  Ross  (after- 
wards Judge  Ross)  was  the  next  head  master.  He  held  the  office  from 
1850  to  1856. 

Following  him  came : 

Rev.  Timothy  Millar,  M.A.,  from  1856  to  1859. 

Rev.  Hugh  J.  Borthwick,  M.A.,  from  1859  to  1862. 

Mr.  John  Thorburn  (now  Dr.  Thorburn  of  the  Geological  Survey) 
from  1862  till  the  beginning  of  1882,  and 
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Mr.  John  McMillan,  B.A.,  who  still  holds  office. 

Previous  to  his  becoming  head-master,  Mr.  McMillan  had  been 
Dr.  Thorburn's  assistant,  for  eighteen  years,  and  he  well  merited  his 
promotion. 

Prior  to  the  erection  of  the  building  specially  designed  for  the 
Institute,  the  school  had  been  moved  about  from  one  rented  house  to 
another,  as  circumstances  necessitated,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that 
some  of  them  were  far  from  suitable  for  school  purposes.  Considerable 
difficulty  was  experienced  in  finding  a  house  in  which  to  open  the 
Grammar  School  in  May,  1843.  The  first  house  rented  was  on  Ottawa 
(now  Waller)  street.  An  outside  stairs  led  up  to  the  upper  flat,  which 
was  rented  for  a  dwelling,  access  to  which  was  from  Stewart  street. 
No  painter's  brush  had  ever  come  in  contact  with  the  walls  of  the 
house.  In  1851,  a  move  was  made  to  a  wooden  building,  at  the  corner 
of  Elgin  and  Albert  streets,  opposite  to  the  present  site  of  the  Congre- 
gational Church.  The  next  move  was  in  1856,  to  Cook's  building, 
Queen  street,  south  side.  This  building  stood  back  from  the  street, 
and  was  formerly  used  as  a  carpenter's  shop.  In  1859,  another  removal 
was  made,  to  the  east  side  of  Metcalfe  street,  opposite  the  Dominion 
Church,  to  a  building  which  had  evidently  been  intended  for  a  shop. 
In  1861,  the  school  was  again  removed,  to  a  wooden  building  which' 
was  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  Russell  Theatre.  There  the 
school  remained  till  1875,  when  it  was  moved  to  the  new  building 
erected  by  the  Trustees  on  Lisgar  street. 

In  1872  the  school  was  raised  to  the  status  of  a  Collegiate 
Institute. 

In  1874  the  Trustees,  feeling  the  need  of  more  suitable  accommo- 
dation for  the  school,  decided  to  have  a  permanent  home  for  the  school 
erected.  The  corner  stone  of  the  new  building  was  laid  by  Lord 
Dufferin,  then  Governor  General,  with  appropriate  ceremonies.  Un- 
fortunately, on  January  30th,  1892,  the  building  was  almost  totally 
destroyed  by  fire.  The  Institute  was  re-built,  and  on  November  30th, 
1893,  it  was  sufficiently  completed  to  be  available  for  teaching  pur- 
poses. The  formal  opening  was  postponed  till  February  9th,  1894, 
when  the  occasion  was  honored  by  the  presence  of  the  Earl  and 
Countess  of  Aberdeen. 

"the  first  Board  of  Trustees  consisted  of  Rev.  Dr.  Strong  of  Christ 
Church,  Rev.  J.  Cruikshanks  of  St.  Andrew's  Church,  Rev.  Father 
Whelan,  Messrs.  J.  B.  L.  Fellowes,  and  Joseph  Coombs;  the  staff  of 
the  Institute  consisting  of  the  Principal  and  twelve  teachers. 
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THE  OTTAWA  UNIVERSITY. 

The  College  of  Ottawa  was  founded  in  1848.  The  first  section  of 
the  college  buildings  was  erected  in  1858,  at  a  cost  of  $70,000.  Some 
years  ago  the  college  was  raised  to  the  status  of  a  University.  Several 
large  and  costly  buildings  have  since  been  added,  and  the  College 
seems  to  have  taken  for  its  motto  that  of  our  city,  "Advance." 


One  afternoon  in  October,  1898,  the  writer  went  into  the  Central 
School  West,  to  look  at  the  portrait  of  the  late  principal,  Mr.  Munro. 
The  caretaker  kindly  came  to  open  the  windows  and  the  blinds.  While 
that  was  being  done,  the  visitor  glanced  at  the  furniture  of  the  room. 
Her  thoughts  at  once  reverted  to  an  afternoon  in  October,  1845,  when 
as  a  child  she  had  accompanied  her  mother  to  a  religious  service  iri 
the  district  school.  The  plain,  blue  painted,  and  much  whittled  desks, 
and  benches  of  the  By  town  Grammar  School,  appeared  before  her 
mental  vision,  in  contrast  to  the  beautiful  desks,  and  comfortable 
looking  seats,  before  her.  An  American  writer  says:  "The  vanity  of 
nations,  like  that  of  families,  inclines  them  to  lay  claim  to  a  high 
antiquity;  and  the  obscurity  in  which  their  early  history  is,  in  most 
instances,  involved,  affords  them  an  opportunity  to  indulge  this  pro- 
pensity." But  with  regard  to  the  people  of  this  continent,  circum- 
stances are  different.  We  delight  rather  to  speak  of  our  recent  origin, 
rapid  growth,  and  the  promise  which  these  afford,  of  future  greatness. 

M.  JAMIESON. 


of  tfje  (^ttatoa  General 


Paper   read   before   the   Women's  Canadian    Historical    Society    of 
Ottawa.— November  9th,  1900. 

Among  the  many  excellent  religious  orders,  which  on  looking  back 
over  the  pages  of  Canada's  history,  we  find  playing  a  prominent  part 
in  making  our  country  what  it  is  today,  none  stands  out  with  more 
pleasing  attractiveness  than  the  order  of  the  Grey  Sister  of  the  Cross, 
instituted  at  Montreal  in  the  year  1755  by  Mme.  d'Youville,  a  pious 
widow  who  herself  gave  a  noble  example  of  confidence  in  God,  resig- 
nation under  suffering,  and  patience  in  the  trials  and  contradictions  of 
life,  the  order  of  Grey  Nuns  has  lived  through  a  century  and  a  half 
of  Canada's  most  eventful  history,  quietly  tending  the  sick  and  suffer- 
ing, guarding  and  watching  over  the  orphan,  caring  for  the  old  and 
infirm,  and  instructing  the  young.  A  noble  office,  truly,  is  that  of  the 
little  sister  in  the  grey  habit.  Mme.  Jette  in  her  interesting  essay  on 
"Works  of  Charity"  in  the  book  known  as  "Women  of  Canada"  says: 
"As  the  missionary  advanced  over  the  plains  of  the  North  West,  thel 
Grey  Sister  followed  him,  bringing  succor  to  the  poor  Indians,  in- 
structing their  children,  and  caring  for  those  who  had  been  abandoned 
in  their  old  age."  But  it  is  with  the  Grey  Sister  in  Ottawa  that  I  have 
to  deal  today,  and  especially  of  her  as  regards  her  care  for  the  sick, 
and  her  work  as  it  concerned  the  foundation  of  the  oldest  hospital  in 
this  city.  In  November  of  1844,  Bishop  Phelan,  then  administrator 
of  the  dioceses  of  Kingston,  in  which  dioceses  By  town  was  included, 
paid  a  visit  to  By  town,  and  saw  for  himself  the  great  need  there  was 
for  an  hospital  in  this  quickly  growing  district.  He  had  very  little 
money  at  his  disposal,  but  he  wrote  to  the  Superior  of  the  Grey  Nuns' 
at  Montreal,  truthfully  stating  the  case  to  her,  and  the  urgency  of  it. 
So  truthfully  indeed  was  the  Bishop's  request  expressed  that  it  re 
quired  some  heroism  on  the  part  of  the  nuns  to  accede  to  it,  and 
undertake  a  work  of  such  difficulty.  However,  they  had  immense 
confidence  in  Providence,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  19th  of  February 
in  the  year  1845,  after  assisting  at  five  o'clock  mass  in  their  little  con- 
vent chapel,  and  singing,  with  the  rest  of  the  community,  a  "Veni 
Sancte,"  four  sisters  bade  a  tearful  farewell  to  their  mother-house 
and  took  their  places  in  the  carriage  that  was  to  take  them  to  Bytown. 
In  these  days  of  rapid  transit,  when  we  sit  in  a  comfortable  armchair 
reading  the  evening  paper,  and  almost  before  we  have  finished  it,  find 
ourselves  in  Montreal,  it  is  astonishing  to  hear  that  it  took  two  days 
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for  the  sisters  to  make  this  journey  from  Montreal  to  By  town.  They 
stopped  over  night  at  La  Petite  Nation,  now  Monte  Bello,  where  they 
were  guests  at  the  chateau  of  the  Hon.  Louis  Papineau,  seigneur  of 
the  place.  Next  morning  early  they  resumed  the  journey,  and  when 
toward  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  they  came  within  three  miles  of 
Bytown,  they  were  surprised  to  find  a  procession  of  eighty  carriages 
coming  out  to  meet  them.  These  carriages  were  filled  with  By  town's 
most  prominent  citizens,  both  Catholic  and  Protestant.  On  their 
arrival  in  the  town  the  four  sisters  set  to  work  at  once  to  get  a  hospital 
in  readiness  for  the  many  sick  whom  they  found  awaiting  them.  The 
Oblate  Fathers  had  turned  out  of  their  Presbytery,  placing  it  at  the 
disposal  of  the  nuns,  and  themselves  finding  shelter  among  their  par- 
ishioners. On  the  llth  of  March  the  sisters  moved  into  their  own  con- 
vent, a  small  wooden  house  in  St.  Patrick  street.  (This  house  in  later 
years  was  occupied  by  the  Sisters  of  the  Precious  Blood).  A  wooden 
building  close  to  the  convent  served  as  the  hospital,  being  formally 
opened  on  the  ]0th  of  May,  1845.  It  was  given  a  charter  under  the 
name  of  the  General  Hospital.  All  the  resources  the  nuns  found  at 
their  disposal  were  used  in  making  the  patients  as  comfortable  as  pos- 
sible; they  themselves  frequently  endured  great  hardship  and  priva- 
tion, although  through  the  kindness  of  the  people  of  Bytown  they 
were  never  without  the  absolute  necessaries  of  life.  They  had  for  a 
dining  table  for  some  time  after  their  installation,  a  door  which  had 
not  yet  been  Hung;  it  was  placed  lengthwise  on  a  couple  of  trestles, 
and  made,  as  they  olten  laughingly  remarked,  "a  very  good  table." 
The  sisters  were  kept  busy,  their  hospital  was  always  filled.  Even  in 
their  little  convent  the  largest  room  was  converted  into  a  ward,  and 
they  spent  the  hours  set  apart  for  recreation  and  repose,  in  visiting  the 
sick  in  their  homes.  In  1847  they  decided  to  build  a  larger  hospital. 
A  wooden  building  was  erected  in  Bolton  street,  (now  [Water  street), 
close  to  the  site  of  the  present  hospital,  and  almost  before  it  was 
finished  it  was  crowded  with  patients,  for  that  was  the  year  of  tlie 
terrible  outbreak  of  typhus  fever,  of  which  so  many  poor  Irish  emi- 
grants died.  From  the  5th  of  June,  when  the  nuns  received  the  first 
of  those  unfortunate  emigrants,  until  the  end  of  the  month  of  August, 
scarcely  a  day  passed  without  their  receiving  six  or  eight.  The  old 
hospital  was  filled  with  patients,  the  new  one,  though  unfinished,  was 
crowded,  and  many  sufferers  were  cared  for 'by  the  nuns  in  military 
tents,  put  up  by  the  Government,  on  the  ground  which  is  now  the 
courtyard  of  the  present  hospital.  It  is  impossible  to  overrate  the 
kindness  and  goodness  of  the  nuns  to  those  victims  of  the  dreaded 
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fever,  or  to  say  too  much  of  the  energy  and  indomnitable  courage 
they  showed  in  their  role  of  nurse.  The  fear  of  the  fever  pervaded  all 
classes,  schools  were  closed,  and  those  who  could  manage  left  the 
town.  Sufferers  from  the  disease  were,  as  often  happens  in  epidemics 
of  this  kind,  abandoned  by  all  save  those  whose  Christian  charity  was 
of  the  heroic  kind.  Victims  of  the  fever  were  often  driven  to  the  door 
of  the  hospital,  and  there  the  driver,  afraid  of  infection,  would  call  the 
sisters  to  lift  them  out  of  the  vehicle.  Every  member  of  the  little 
community  of  nurses  caught  the  fever,  but  God's  providence  showed 
itself  in  the  fact  that  not  one  succumbed,  but  all  recovered  to  continue 
the  grand  work.  For  fifteen  years  the  Sisters  tended  their  patients  in 
this  wooden  building  on  Bolton  street,  then  it  in  turn  was  found  too 
small,  and  in  1861  the  corner  stone  of  the  present  stone  building  was 
laid.  In  1866  His  Lordship  Bishop  Guiges  of  Ottawa  opened  the 
building,  which  was  equipped  with  all  the,  then  called,  modern  con- 
veniences, gas,  hot  water,  furnace,  etc.  It  was  well  furnished  and  had 
a  good  supply  of  necessary  surgical  instruments,  but  when  the  Sisters 
came  to  make  up  their  expenses  they  found  themselves  in  debt  for 
$6457.79,  with  an  income  of  $2076.00.  It  was  then  that  the  Sisters 
were  given  permission  to  ask  alms  of  their  friends  in  Lower  Canada, 
and  the  response  was  a  generous  one.  One  of  their  greatest  benefactors 
was  M.  J.  S.  Larocque  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  and  then  a 
resident  of  Ottawa.  It  was  after  this  hospital  was  opened  that  an 
epidemic  of  small-pox  broke  out  in  Ottawa,  and  caused  no  end  of 
trouble  in  Lower  Town.  Everybody  wanted  a  contagious  diseases 
hospital  built,  but  nobody  wanted  it  in  their  vicinity.  The  Grey  Nuns 
with  the  consent  of  the  Municipal  authorities,  used  the  old  wooden 
building  standing  in  their  yard  as  a  hospital  for  smallpox  patients.  The 
matter  was  kept  a  secret,  or  was  supposed  to  be  a  secret,  and  many 
patients  were  cared  for  there.  Six  sisters  with  a  couple  of  domestics, 
took  entire  charge  of  this  hospital.  During  this  time  the  Grey  Nuns 
were  reproached  with  avoiding  the  care  of  sufferers  from  smallpox, 
and  the  story  being  brought  to  the  ears  of  Eev.  Mother  Bruyere  by 
those  who  urged  her  to  tell  the  secret  to  the  public,  that  good  sister 
replied:  "Let  them  talk!  God  sees  us;  that  suffices." 

In  1879  St.  Anne's  hospital  was  built  on  the  grounds  of  the  old 
cemetery  on  Sandy  Hill,  and  here  the  sisters  took  charge  of  all  con- 
tagious diseases.  This  hospital  was  burnt  down  by  the  people  in  the 
neighborhood,  who  objected  to  its  intrusion,  but  the  sisters  built  it  up 
again  in  brick,  and  it  is  still  standing  on  the  sandiest  part  of  Sandy 
Hill.  Up  to  the  year  1859,  Drs.  VanCourtlandt,  Lang,  Beaubien,  and 
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Robillard,  gave  their  services  free  to  the  General  Hospital.  In  the 
year  1859  a  medical  staff  was  appointed,  of  which  Dr.  Hamnet  Hill 
was  president  and  consulting  physician.  Upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Ham- 
nett  Hill,  Sir  James  Grant  was  appointed  to  succeed  him  as  president 
of  the  staff  and  consulting  physician,  which  position  Sir  James  holds 
at  the  present  time.  Since  the  year  1866  the  General  Hospital  has  been 
independent  of  the  Mother  House,  and  under  the  entire  control  of  a 
Sister  Superior  appointed  by  the  Mother  General  of  the  Order.  In 
1893  a  training  school  for  lay  nurses  was  opened  in  connection  with  the 
hospital.  As  a  city  grows  the  hospital  wards  must  grow  also,  so  in 
1897  ,Mgr.  Duhamel  laid  the  corner  stone  of  the  handsome  new  wing, 
which  was  opened  on  the  evening  of  October  21st,  1898,  by  the  Earl 
of  Aberdeen.  .With  the  opening  of  the  new  wing  a  Ladies  Auxiliary 
was  formed  which  has  assisted  very  materially  in  furnishing  the  build- 
ing. The  hospital  today  is  one  of  the  best  equipped,  brightest  arid 
most  up-to-date  in  the  Dominion. 

AGNES  SCOTT. 


of  tije  $rote*tant 


Paper    read    before    the    Women's    Canadian    Historical    Society    of 
Ottawa.— October  12th,  1900. 

It  is  fitting  that,  this  afternoon,  we  should  look  into  the  history  of 
our  General  Protestant  Hospital,  for  this  is  its  year  of  jubilee;  and  the 
unfolding  of  the  record  of  fifty  years'  toil  and  care  for  the  relief  of  the 
sick  and  untended  poor,  should  surely  claim  our  interest. 

We  speak  of  the  proverbial  thoughtlessness  of  youth,  but  the  little 
settlement  of  Bytown  was  still  in  early  youth  when  the  thought  of  the 
suffering  and  misery  in  her  midst  oppressed  her,  and  from  then  until 
the  present  day,  shelter  and  kindly  care  have  ever  been  ready  for  her 
own  afflicted  ones,  and  for  the  foreigner  who  sought  our  shores. 

The  need  of  an  hospital  was  impressed  upon  the  citizens  of  By- 
town  with  fearful  distinctness  in  1847 — the  year  of  the  great  famine  in 
Ireland, — when  the  tide  of  emigration  from  that  country,  in  its  west- 
ward drift,  left  many  of  the  victims  of  ship-fever  stranded  at  the 
Eideau  Canal  locks;  and  here  in  the  crowded  emigrant  sheds,  hundreds 
who  had  fled  from  famine  at  home,  and  had  endured  the  trials  and 
vicissitudes  of  an  Atlantic  voyage,  and  a  long  overland  journey,  found 
nothing  for  them  in  our  land  but  disease  and  death.  And  the  principal 
signs  of  activity  on  the  main  streets  of  our  town  were  the  funeral  carts 
on  their  sad  procession  to  the  Sandy  Hill  cemetery,  followed  by  two  or 
three,  and  often  by  no  mourning  friends. 

Shortly  after  this  a  meeting  was  held  in  the  old  Methodist  church 
on  Sparks  street,  where  Parker's  Dye  Works  now  stands,  and  the  first 
steps  towards  the  founding  of  our  hospital  were  taken.  The  Bytown 
Gazette,  published  on  the  16th  of  Nov.,  1850,  contains  the  following : — 
"County  of  Carleton  General  Protestant  Hospital. — Notice  is  hereby 
given  that  the  undersigned  will  apply  to  the  Provincial  Parliament  of 
Canada  at  its  next  session,  for  an  act  to  incorporate  the  County  of  Car- 
leton General  Protestant  Hospital.  Dated  at  Bytown  this  16th  day  of 
November,  1850.  John  McKinnon,  W.  H.  Thompson,  Wm.  F.  Powell, 
Edward  Armstrong,  Archibald  Foster,  Eichard  Stethem,  George  Pat- 
terson, Thos.  Hunton,  Wm.  Hunton,  A.  Yielding,  E.  Hervey,  James 
McCracken,  J.  McNider,  James  Fraser,  Isaac  Smith,  Alexander  Work- 
man, John  Thompson,  G.  B.  Lyon,  and  Eoderick  Eoss." 

And  on  the  2nd  of  August,  1851,  an  act  to  incorporate  the  County 
of  Carleton  General  Protestant  Hospital  was  passed,  the  first  clause 
reading  as  follows: — "Whereas,  John  McKinnon,  George  Patterson, 
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William  Stewart,  Hamnet  Hill,  Archibald  Foster,  Roderick  Ross, 
Robert  Hervey,  the  younger,  James  McCracken,  Sen.,  Francis  Abbott, 
Thomas  Langrell,  Thos.  Hunton,  Richard  Stethem,  Geo.  B.  Lyon, 
Wm.  H.  Thompson,  Hon.  Thomas  McKay,  John  Thompson,  Edward 
Malloch,  James  Peacock,  George  Hay,  Alexander  Grant,  William 
Porter,  Henry  McCormick,  John  Forgie,  Edward  Armstrong,  James 
Rochester,  Carter  A.  Burpee,  Edward  Sherwood,  Dawson  Kerr,  Thos. 
G.  Burns  and  others,  inhabitants  of  the  County  of  Carleton,  have,  by 
their  petition  to  the  Legislature,  represented  that  from  their  position 
tuey  are  constantly  called  upon  to  supply  the  necessities,  and  relieve 
the  condition,  of  sick  and  destitute  emigrants  and  other  transient  per- 
sons ;  and  that  with  the  assistance  of  other  charitably  disposed  Protest- 
ants in  the  said  County,  they  have  raised  funds  and  erected  an  hospital 
on  land  granted  to  them  by  the  principal  officers  of  Her  Majesty's 
Ordinance,  and  made  other  provision  for  the  support  of  the  said 
hospital,  and  have  prayed  that  they  and  their  successors  in  office,  with 
the  officers  hereinafter  mentioned,  may  be  incorporated  as  trustees  of 
the  C.  C.  G.  P.  Hospital;  and  whereas  it  is  expedient  that  the 
prayer  of  the  said  petitioners  should  be  granted :  Be  it  there- 
fore enacted  by  the  Queen's  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Legislative  Council 
and  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  Province  of  Ontario, — That  the 
aforesaid  petitioners  and  their  successors,  being  Protestants,  shall  be 
a  body  corporate  by  the  name  of  Trustees  of  the  C.C.G.P.  Hospital, 
and  as  such  shall  have  perpetual  succession  and  a  common  seal,  and 
have  and  hold  all  such  land  as  is  now  attached  to  or  appropriated  to 
the  purposes  of  the  said  hospital,  and  shall  and  may  be  capable  of 
receiving  and  taking  from  Her  Majesty  or  from  any  other  person  or 
persons,  or  any  body  corporate  or  politic,  by  grant  or  otherwise,  any 
lands  or  interest  in  lands,  or  any  goods,  chattels,  moneys  or  effects, 
which  Her  Majesty  or  any  such  person  or  persons,  body  corporate  or 
politic,  as  may  be  desirous  of  granting  or  conveying  to  them  or  to  their 
successors  in  office,  for  the  use  and  support  of  the  said  hospital,  or 
the  endowment  thereof,  provided  always,  that  the  annual  revenue  of 
the  said  hospital  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  Three  Thousand  Pounds 
in  any  one  year.  (Then  follow  eight  other  clauses  too  lengthy  to  read). 
This  Act  was  amended  in  1872,  and  further  in  the  years  '74,  '76,  '85. 

Application  for  a  lease  of  the  lots  on  which  the  Contagious  Hospital 
now  stands,  had  already  been  made  to  the  Government  Office  of 
Ordnance,  and  on  the  13th  day  of  April,  1850,  the  following  letter  was 
received: — "The  Committee  appointed  for  the  erected  of  a  Protestant 
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Hospital,  By  town — Gentlemen,  We  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
your  application,  dated  the  12th  instant,  to  least  lots  44,  45,  46,  47,  48, 
on  the  north  side  of  Rideau  Street,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  Pro- 
testant Hospital,  and  in  reply  have  to  acquaint  you  that  we  have  this 
day  forwarded  your  application  to  the  Headquarters  Board  of  Respect- 
ive  Officers  in  Montreal,  with  our  recommendation  that  the  same  be 
favourably  considered.  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  gentlemen,  your  mo  it 
obedient  and  humble  servant,  R.  Monsell,  Ordnance  Storekeeper." 

A  favourable  answer  to  the  application  was  soon  received  and  in 
September,  1850,  the  corner  stone  was  laid,  and  the  building  was 
formally  opened  in  May  of  the  following  year. 

The  Institution  was  governed  by  two  distinct  bodies — the  trustees, 
in  whom  was  vested  the  management  of  all  lands  and  other  properties 
belonging  to  the  hospital, — and  the  directors,  who  undertook  the  over- 
sight of  its  internal  affairs. 

In  1872  these  two  bodies  were  merged  in  one,  under  the  title  of 
Board  of  Directors.  At  the  first  meeting  of  trustees  there  were  pre- 
sent,— John  McKinnon,  Edward  Malloch,  Archibald  Foster,  George 
Patterson,  James  Peacock,  William  Porter,  Henry  McGormack,  Z. 
•Wilson,  Roderick  Ross,  W.  H.  Thompson,  G.  B.  Lyon,  William 
Stewart,  John  Forgie,  Richard  Stethem,  Thos.  Langrell,  Edward 
Armstrong,  G.  A.  Burpee,  and  Thos.  Hunton. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Malloch,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Peacock,  that 
John  McKinnon  be  now  elected  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. — - 
Carried. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Foster,  seconded  by  Mr.  Stethem,  that  W.  H. 
Thompson  be  elected  Vice-Chairman ;  Roderick  Ross,  Secretary,  and 
Alexander  Workman,  Treasurer  to  the  Board  of  Trustees. — Carried. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Patterson,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Foster,  that 
G.  B.  Lyon  be  appointed  legal  advisor  to  the  Board  of  Trustees. — 
Carried. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Malloch,  seconded  by  Mr.  Wilson,  that  G.  B.  Lyonr 
the  President,  and  the  Secretary,  be  appointed  a  committee  to  draft  a 
pet'tion  to  the  Board  of  Ordnance,  England,  praying  for  a  grant  by 
deed,  (instead  of  by  lease  as  at  present  held)  of  the  hospital  lots. 

Considerable  correspondence  with  the  Home  Government  appears 
to  have  been  necessary,  before  this  was  granted,  and  in  1854,  Mr.  Lyon 
was  instructed  to  take  a  copy  of  the  petition  to  Quebec,  when  returning 
to  his  Parliamentary  duties,  and  there  present  it  to  His  Excellency 
the  Governor  General,  for  his  approval.  In  1855.  a  letter  was  received 
from  the  Ordnance  office,  saying  to  the  Trustees  of  the  C.C.G.P. 
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Hospital, — "Gentlemen,  I  am  instructed  to  inform  you  that  no  further 
rent  is  to  be  demanded  for  the  lots  occupied  by  the  Protestant  Hospital, 
Bytown;  and  that  a  deed  in  freehold  may  issue  to  the  proper  parties 
legally  qualified  to  hold  the  same, — J.  Wood,  Sec.  Office  of  Ordnance, 
Montreal." 

About  this  time  some  bequests  which  greatly  aided  the  Trustees 
were  received, — some  of  them  bequests  of  land  in  Goulbourne  and 
other  townships ;  and  the  minute  that  recorded  the  bequests  and  the 
gratitude  of  the  Trustees, was  invariably  followed  by  one  recommending 
that  one  or  two  members  of  the  Board  be  sent  to  ascertain  the  value 
of  the  lands  bequeathed. 

In  1866,  Mr.  McKinnoii,  who  had  been  Chairman  of  the  Trustees 
since  its  formation,  died  suddenly,  and  a  special  meeting  was  called, 
with  Mr.  Thompson,  Vice-Chairman,  in  the  chair. 

It  was  moved  by  Dr.  Hill,  seconded  by  Mr.  George  Hay, — That 
whereas  the  sudden  death  of  the  late  John  McKinnon,  Esq.,  has  de- 
prived this  Board  of  a  gentleman  who,  from  the  inception  and  opening 
of  this  valuable  institution,  in  the  year  1850,  up  to  the  date  of  nis 
death,  (a  perioH  of  16  years),  had  well,  truly  and  worthily  filled  the 
office  now  declared  vacant.  The  Board  of  Trustees  takes  the  earliest 
opportunity  of  placing  on  record  its  appreciation  of  his  many  valu- 
able services,  and  unceasing  exertion  in  advancing  the  interests  and 
welfare  of  the  institution;  and  it  joins  most  sincerely  in  the  regret 
experienced  by  a  large  circle  of  acquaintances  at  the  unexpected  re- 
moval of  the  deceased  gentleman. 

It  was  moved  by  Henry  McCormack,  seconded  by  Thos.  Langrell, 
that  William  Thompson  Esq.,  be  appointed  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
and  that  George  Hay  be  elected  Vice-Chairman  in  his  stead.  And  these 
officers  remained  almost  unchanged  until  1871,  when  the  following 
notice  appeared  in  the  Free  Press, — "A  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
C.C.G.P.  Hospital  will  take  place  in  the  Director's  room,  on  Tuesday, 
the  fifth  day  of  December  next,  at  three  o'clock,  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  proposed  amendment  to  the  Act  of  Incorporation.  All  Trustees 
are  requested  to  attend.  Signed, — Alexanded  Workman,  James  Pea- 
cock, Thos.  Hunton,  H.  McCormick,  George  Hay,  James  Rochester, 
and  Thos.  Langrell." 

The  first  clause  o  fthe  Act  read  as  follows, — "WThereas  the  Trustees 
and  Directors  of  the  C.C.G.P.  Hospital,  have  by  their  petition  repre- 
sented that  grave  inconvenience  has  resulted  from  the  existence  of  two 
distinct  governing  bodies,  in  connection  with  the  said  Hospital;  and 
have  prayed  that  the  Act  passed  in  the  session  held  in  the  fourteenth 
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and  fifteenth  years  of  the  reign  of  Her  Majesty,  Queen  Victoria,  and 
chaptered  thirty-three,  incorporating  the  said  Hospital,  may  be 
amended,  and  it  is  expedient  to  grant  the  prayer  of  this  petition : 
Therefore,  Her  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly  of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  enacts  as  follows, — 
From  and  after  the  passing  of  the  Act,  all  the  property,  real  and  per- 
sonal, pertaining  to  the  C.C.G.P.  Hospital  and  in  any  way  belonging 
thereto,  shall  vest  in  and  be  held  by  the  Directors  of  the  said  Hospital 
for  the  time  being,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  said  Hospital,  and 
all  the  rights,  powers,  privileges,  and  duties  conferred  on  and  assigned 
to  tEe  Trustees  of  the  said  Hospital,  are  transferred  to  and  vested  in 
the  Directors  for  the  time  being."  And  from  this  time  the  Hospital 
was  governed  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

While  tlie  Trustees  were  giving  earnest  thought  to  the  outward 
affa:rs  of  he  Hospital  in  its  infant  years,  and  were  corresponding  with 
the  Home  Government,  and  seeking  grants  from  the  County  and 
Townships,  the  Directors  were  learning  from  experience, — that  hard 
but  thorough  teacher,  that  eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  a  well  kept 
institution.  The  building  was  small  and  the  expenses  low,  as  com- 
pared with  our  day,  but  the  same  thought  and  care  was  necessary  to 
make  both  ends  meet. 

Mr.  Robert  Clayton  was  the  first  Steward, and  gave  faithful  service 
to  the  Directors  until  1859,  the  year  of  his  death.  Out  of  respect  to 
his  memory,  and  long  and  faithful  service,  the  Directors  voted  a  grant 
of  twenty-five  pounds  currency  to  the  widow,  who  had  discharged  the 
duties  of  matron  during  the  lifetime  of  her  husband. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chas.  Hill  were  next  appointed.  Trained  nurses 
were  unknown  at  this  time,  and  no  requirements  as  to  education,  or 
training  were  demanded.  The  recommendation  invariably  was,  that  a 
"stout,  able-bodied  girl"  be  engaged  to  help  with  the  work  and  nurs- 
ing. Some  of  the  minutes  remind  us  that  we  are  reading  of  primitive 
times,  such  as  the  following — "The  President  was  authorized  to  pur- 
chase hereafter,  soap  by  the  box  at  wholesale  price,  also  pale  seal  oil, 
and  that  no  candles  be  allowed  in  future  for  the  Hospital  at  its  expense, 
and  further,  the  President  was  requested  to  purchase  twelve  glass 
and  tin  lamps  suitable  to  burn  oil,  with  the  necessary  cotton  wick." 

The  consulting  physicians  in  the  earliest  years  were  Dr.  Hamnet 
Hill,  Dr.  VanCourtlandt,  Dr.  Sewell,  and  the  attending  physicians, 
Dr.  Grant,  Dr.  Garvey,  Dr.  Peter  Henderson,  and  Dr.  Clark. 

In  1860  seventy -five  patients  were  reported  as  being  treated,  and 
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the  sum  of  £410  17s.  6d.  was  expended,  being  £68  15s.  9d.  of  an  in- 
crease beyond  that  of  1859. 

In  this  year  we  have  the  first  mention  of  the  Ladies'  Visiting 
Committee,  and  judging  from  the  following  entry,  they  made  their 
influence  to  be  felt, — The  President  read  a  communication  from  Mrs. 
Cox,  secretary  to  the  Ladies'  Visiting  Committee,  recommending  the 
appointment  of  a  stout,  able-bodied  woman,  and  acquainting  the 
Board  that  unless  such  appointment  took  place  within  two  months,  the 
ladies  would  cease  visiting.  It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  at  that  same 
meeting  it  was  decided  to  engage  an  additional  servant.  The  ladies  of 
Bytown  had  from  the  very  first  shown  their  interest  in  the  Institution, 
and  the  first  bazaar  ever  given  in  our  city  was  that  given  in  1850,  the 
year  of  the  erection  of  the  Hospital,  when  a  large  sum  was  realized  and 
devoted  to  the  furnishing  of  the  building.  At  the  annual  meeting  this 
year  the  resignation  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hill  was  accepted,  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Daniels  were  chosen  out  of  ninety  applicants  to  fill  their  posi- 
tions; and  in  this  year  the  out-door  department  is  first  mentioned. 

In  the  Eeport  the  Directors  express  their  sorrow  at  the  death  of 
His  Royal  Highness,  the  Prince  Consort,  and  deeply  sympathize  with 
their  beloved  Sovereign  at  the  sore  bereavement  with  which  it  has 
pleased  Providence  to  visit  her.  And  the  Directors  recommend  that, — 
In  view  of  the  prospect  of  war,  in  the  event  of  the  services  of  the 
volunteers  and  others  of  the  militia  force  being  actively  required  in 
defence  of  the  country,  the  sick  and  wrounded  may  be  received  into 
the  hospital ;  and  for  this  patriotic  purpose  its  doors  may  be  opened  to 
all  who  may  need  assistance.  The  officers  for  this  year  were  Judge  Arm- 
strong, Pres. ;  Geo.  Hay,  Vice-Pres. ;  Alexander  Workman,  Treas : ; 
and  Roderick  Ross,  Secretary. 

In  the  following  year  the  Hospital  suffered  a  severe  loss,  by  the 
death  of  Dr.  Peter  Henderson,  who  has  been  one  of  the  first  members 
of  the  Medical  Board.  A  resolution  of  sympthy  with  his  aged  father 
was  passed ;  and  another  extract  from  the  minutes  records  a  resolution 
of  sympathy  sent  to  Mrs.  McKay  of  Rideau  Hall,  on  the  death  of  her 
sou,  at  one  time  a  Vice-President  of  the  Hospital. 

At  the  Annual  Meeting  in  1864  a  special  appeal  was  made  to  the 
public  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  seat  of  Government  was  shortly  to 
be  moved  to  Ottawa,  and  a  large  increase  in  her  population  might  be 
anticipated.  This  it  was  felt,  would  call  for  increased  exertion  and 
more  general  liberality. 

In  1866  the  first  mention  of  a  separate  department  for  contagious 
diseases  was  made.  It  was  felt  that  the  risk  of  infection  was  great, 
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and  at  the  Annual  Meeting  it  was  decided  to  appeal  to  the  public  for 
means  to  build  an  addition.  At  this  meeting  the  Directors  deplore  the 
loss  of  the  eldest  consulting  physician,  Dr.  Sewell,  who  at  all  times, 
when  called  upon,  gave  his  attendance  gratuitously  to  soothe,  alleviate 
and  comfort  the  distress  of  the  patient.  His  death  left  an  opening  for 
a  new  appointment,  and  Dr.  McGillivray  and  Dr.  McHenrie  were 
added  to  the  staff.  In  the  following  year  a  building  apart  from  the 
main  structure  was  fitted  up  and  made  available  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  those  Buffering  from  contagious  diseases. 

In  1869  the  first  interest  taken  in  the  Hospital  by  the  civic  author- 
ities was  shown  by  the  presence  of  Mayor  Friel  in  the  chair  at  the 
Annual  Meeting.  And  in  the  following  year  the  Directors  had  the 
pleasure  of  receiving  the  first  grant  from  the  corporation  of  the  city  of 
Ottawa.  This  year  brought  other  changes,  for  the  Secretary,  Eoderick 
Eoss,  who  Had  devoted  his  energies  and  time  to  the  Hospital  since  its 
birth,  left  the  city,  and  the  position  of  Secretary  was  filled  by  Mr. 
George  May.  The  steward,  Mr.  Daniels,  resigned  and  Mr.  Sadler  and 
his  wife  took  the  oversight  of  the  institution,  and  the  names  of  Drs. 
Sweetland,  Leggo  and  Codd  were  added  to  the  list  of  attending  phy- 
sicians. 

The  continued  growth  of  the  city  and  the  great  prevalence  of  dis- 
ease, proved  to  the  public  as  well  as  to  the  Directors  that  some  steps 
must  be  taken  towards  enlarging  the  Hospital.  In  1861  one  hundred 
and  sixty  patients  were  treated,  and  a  glance  at  the  list  and  their 
places  of  residence  shows  that  the  institution  was  of  great  benefit  to 
a  very  large  extent  of  country,  lying  midway  between  Kingston  and 
Montreal;  and  in  this  one  year  alone,  among  the  patients,  were  natives 
of  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  Jersey,  Germany,  Sweden,  Norway, 
India  and  Malta,  showing  us  that  the  flotsam  and  jetsam  of  many 
lands  were  cast  upon  our  shores. 

At  the  Annual  Meeting  it  was  moved  by  the  Hon.  Malcolm 
Cameron,  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  Wilson, — That  a  public  meeting  be 
called  at  the  City  Hall  to  take  steps  for  a  thorough  canvass  of  the  city 
and  neighbouring  counties,  in  order  to  secure  subscriptions.  The  pub- 
lic meeting  was  held  in  the  City  Hall,  on  the  19th  of  March,  1872, 
with  His  Honour  Judge  Armstrong  in  the  chair.  It  was  moved  by 
the  Hon.  Malcolm  Cameron,  seconded  by  Dr.  Sweetland,  That  it  was 
necessary  to  take  immediate  steps  to  raise  funds,  to  enable  the  Direct- 
ors to  erect  a  building  adequate  to  the  requirements  of  th  city  of 
Ottawa  and  the  surrounding  districts.  And  it  was  moved  by  the  Kev. 
D.  M.  Gordon,  seconded  by  Dr.  Hill  and  Mr.  H.  V.  Noel,  that  the  fol- 
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low:ng  gentlemen,  viz, — J.  M.  Currier,  M.P.,  Aionzo  .Wright,  M.P., 
E.  B.  Eddy,  M.P.,  Hon.  Malcolm  Cameron,  A.  Gilmour,  H.  F.  Bron- 
son,  E.  McGillivray,  P.  Thompson,  E.  S.  Cassells,  James  McLaren, 
McPherson  Lemoine,  J.  Mather,  John  A.  Cameron,  John  Eochester, 
Dr.  McLauchlin,  N.  Sparks,  T.  C.  Keefer,  T.  McKay,  J.  E.  Booth, 
W.  C.  Perley,  and  A.  H.  Baldwin,  together  with  the  Wardens  of  the 
Counties  of  Carleton,  Eussell,  Prescott,  Eenfrew,  Lanark,  Pontiac  and 
Ottawa,  be  a  committee  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  Directors  to  raise 
subscriptions  to  carry  out  the  intention  of  the  meeting.  Then  followed 
busy,  days  for  the  Directors,  soliciting  subscriptions,  and  receiving 
tenders  for  the  new  building,  while  keeping  a  careful  eye  on  the  man- 
agement of  the  old.  An  extract  from  the  report  of  1872,  while  record- 
ing the  great  fidelity  of  the  Board,  adds, — We  trust  it  will  not  be 
deemed  out  of  place  to  single  out,  even  one  of  our  own  Board  in  the 
work,  but  we  can  hardly  refrain  from  naming  Mr.  J.  P.  Featherstone 
as  being  one  of  the  most  zealous  in  increasing  our  subscriptions. 

Just  at  this  time  occurs  an  important  change, — the  first  appear- 
ance of  a  trained  nurse,  in  the  minute  book  at  least.  No  more  entries 
calling  for  the  appointment  of  a  stout,  able-bodied  girl  appear,  but 
we  read  that  a  young  lady, — a  trained  nurse,  had  been  added  to  the 
Staff  of  the  Hospital.  The  name  of  Dr.  McDougall  was  added  to  the 
list  of  attending  physicians,  and  Mr.  Cousens  was  appointed  Secretary 
in  the  place  of  Mr.  Geo.  May,  resigned.  Mr.  Cousens  held  that  position 
until  his  death — a  period  of  thirteen  years. 

The  Building  Committee  for  the  new  Hospital  consisted  of  the 
following  gentlemen, — H.  V.  Noel,  Judge  Armstrong,  J.  P.  Feather- 
stone,  J.  Durie,  Win.  Pennock,  T.  E.  Bramley,  and  Eobert  Blackburn. 
Mr.  Surtees'  plans  were  accepted,  and  the  work  was  immediately 
begun,  and  on  Friday  the  16th  May,  1873,  the  corner-stone  was  laid 
by  His  Excellency  the  Governor  General,  assisted  by  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  Free  M'asons.  And  at  the  annual  meeting  it  was  reported  that  the 
mason  work  was  finished  and  roofed  in,  and  that  the  building  would 
be  ready  for  the  plasterers  in  a  few  weeks. 

The  President,  Judge  Armstrong,  was  not  destined  to  see  the 
completion  of  the  new  building  in  which  he  was  so  much  interested, 
for  at  the  Board  meeting  on  October  7th,  it  was  moved  by  Mr.  Durie, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Pennock, — That  the  Directors  of  the  C.C.G.P.  Hos- 
pital have  deeply  to  regret  the  loss  of  their  President,  Christopher 
Armstrong,  Esq.,  Judge  of  the  County  of  Carleton,  who  in  the  all-wise 
providence  of  God,  since  their  last  meeting,  had  been  removed  from 
them  by  death.  That  the  Directors  are  fully  sensible  of  the  valuable 
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services  rendered  by  him  as  President  of  this  Institution,  during  the 
extended  period  of  fourteen  years;  and  by  those  especially  who  have 
been  associated  with  him  in  the  management  of  the  Hospital  for  that 
long  period,  his  kind  and  gentlemanly  demeanor  as  presiding  officer 
will  not  soon  be  forgotten.  Mr.  George  Hay  was  elected  President  in 
his  stead,  and  for  twenty  long  years  held  this  position,  and  gave  to  the 
Institution  much  of  his  time  and  thought. 

On  the  completion  of  the  building  a  grand  promenade  Concert 
was  given  to  increase  the  funds,  and  in  1875  the  building  was  formally 
opened,  and  the  old  building  became  the  hospital  for  contagious  dis- 
eases. And  with  ample  accommodation  and  a  new  and  thorough 
equipment,  the  Hospital  entered  upon  another  twenty-five  years  work. 

MARY  MASSON. 


Citteg  of  <£ur  Beat) 


Paper   read   before   the   Women's  Canadian    Historical    Society    of 
Ottawa.— December  llth,  1900. 

A  peculiar  and  pathetic  interest,  attaches  in  all  lands,  to  the  last 
resting  place  of  our  loved  ones.  Therefore  this  attempt  to  call  up  the 
memories  of  our  own  long-discarded  burial  places,  pointing  out  their 
location,  the  date  of  their  opening  etc.,  with  a  few  incidental  remarks 
called  for,  by  way  of  elucidation. 

First  then  let  it  be  said,  as  it  will  readily  be  imagined,  that  the 
early  settlers,  say  from  1820  to  1827,  had  no  stated  place  for  the  burial 
of  their  dear  ones.  Each  family  (and  they  were  few  up  to  1827) 
selected  a  place  of  burial,  on  their  own  property,  or  near  to  their  log 
cabin,  marking  the  spot  by  a  post  and  rude  fence,  whereby  to  keep  in 
mind  the  sacred  ground  whereon  no  foot  should  be  hereafter  permitted 
to  tread. 

As  to  By  town,  this  method  of  burial  was  a  necessity  until  the 
arrival  of  the  first  considerable  number  of  settlers  in  1827,  when  work 
on  the  Eideau  Canal,  after  being  surveyed  the  year  previous,  was  com- 
menced. Then  came  the  Sappers  and  Miners,  an  artisan  class  of  the 
British  army,  to  superintend  the  work  and  to  build  the  necessary 
bridges,  their  master-piece  in  this  section  being  the  "Sappers'  Bridge" 
over  the  waterway  they  were  to\>pen  up  between  Kingston  and  the 
hamlet  of  Bytown. 

Thus  the  necessity,  by  the  increase  of  population,  of  a  public  burial 
place.  And  here,  it  need  scarcely  be  stated,  arose  a  difficulty.  The 
whole  site  of  the  future  capital  was  a  forest,  and  the  title  to  the  lands 
not  that  of  "fee  simple,"  or  well  defined  areas.  A  spot  convenient  to 
the  public  works  then  going  on  was  deemed  essential,  and  for  this 
reason,  doubtless,  the  selection  of  the  land  lying  between  Sparks  and 
Albert  streets  was  selected,  the  east  and  west  being  bounded  by  Elgin 
and  Metcalfe  streets.  The  land  had  been  surveyed  and  markd  out  by 
the  use  of  a  compass — there  being  no  scientific  surveying  then  done  in 
this  section — a  fence  erected,  and  such  a  fence ! — cedar  posts  pointed 
at  the  top  and  about  eight  feet  high,  set  closely  together  in  stockade 
style,  as  if  to  be  a  refuge  for  the  living  in  case  of  Indian  attack,  as 
well  as  to  mark  the  bounds  of  the  hallowed  ground.  Here  was  By- 
town's  first  cemetery,  the  graves  being  dug  promiscuously  at  first 
among  the  trees,  but  afterwards  with  some  degree  of  order,  as  govern- 
ment under  Colonel  By  brought  order  out  of  chaos. 


The  property  here  spoken  of  shortly  after  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  late  Nicholas  Sparks,  being  a  portion  of  the  first  hundred  acres 
purchased  by  that  gentleman,  from  John  Burrows,  one  of  the  Com- 
missariat officers  to  whom  it  had  been  donated  by  the  Crown.  Mr. 
Sparks  claimed  compensation  for  the  area  enclosed,  the  Crown  being 
sued,  but  the  matter  was  amicably  settled. 

The  use  of  this  cemetery,  exclusively,  continued  until  early  in  the 
forties,  when  a  second  burial  place  was  laid  out — this  time  on  Eideau 
street,  south,  near  to  Chapel,  on  the  Besserer  property.  But  it  was 
somewhat  of  a  select  property  for  certain  families,  and  never  extensive- 
ly used. 

Then  followed  a  union  of  the  different  religious  bodies  to  secure 
for  the  town  a  permanent  home  for  the  dead,  all  the  leading  bodies 
petitioning  for  the  use  of  the  land  lying  between  Cobourg  and  Wur- 
temburg  streets,  to  the  rear  of  the  Protestant  Hospital.  On  this 
common  a  sub-division  had  been  agreed  upon — the  Roman  Catholic 
fronting  on  Cobourg,  the  Methodist  adjoining,  then  the  Presbyterian 
and  the  Anglican  towards  Wurtemburg  street.  The  Government  of 
the  day  granted  the  request,  recognizing  'the  seeming  propriety  of  the 
proceeding,  and  thereafter,  from  1846,  the  Sandy  Hill  cemetery  be- 
came the  abode  of  the  departed  of  Bytown  generally. 

The  wisdom  of  the  step  taken  became  soon  apparent.  In  1847, 
as  is  generally  known,  a  large  immigration  to  Bytown,  from  Ireland  in 
particular,  took  place.  Ship  fever  broke  out  on  the  way  up  from 
Quebec,  and  when  the  barges  containing  the  immigrants  for  this  sec- 
tion arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  locks  many  were  down  with  the  disease. 
The  barges  were  "locked  up"  to  the  "basin,"  and  here  on  the  ground 
now  devoted  to  railroading,  sheds  and  tents  were  erected  for  the  care 
of  the  suffering,  there  being  no  preparation  previously  made  for  such  a 
contingency.  Many  were  the  deaths,  among  them  Eev.  Wm.  Durie, 
who  caught  the  fever  while  ministering  to  the  suffering  and  the  dying 
in  that  terribly  memorable  season.  Then  it  was  that  the  Sandy  Hill 
cemetery  received  its  first  considerable  addition  to  its  silent  occupants, 
and  from  that  date  until  the  opening,  in  1872,  of  "Beechwood,"  it 
continued  to  be  made  the  chief  city  of  our  dead. 

One  or  two  particulars  may  be  here  worthy  of  mention.  In  the 
Presbyterian  section,  the  late  Hon.  Thos.  McKay  built  a  vault,  wherein 
several  members  of  his  own  family — for  most  of  them  died  young — 
were  laid.  This  vault  was  removed,  stone  by  stone,  when  Beechwood 
was  opened,  the  vault  being  erected  just  outside  the  bounds  of  the 
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then  cemetery  grounds.     The  cemetery  has  been  now  extended  and 
the  McKay  vault  taken  in. 

Another  fact  and  this  hasty  paper  must  be  brought  to  a  close.  At 
present  the  visitor  to  the  old  neglected  cemetery  can  see,  after  a  lapse 
of  fifty-three  years,  the  sad  evidences  of  the  ravages  of  the  fever.  Row 
after  row  of  graves  may  be  traced,  where  close  together  lie  the  victims 
of  the  scourge.  Relatives  resident  have,  for  the  most  part  removed  the 
dust  of  their  dear  ones,  but  there  has  been  none  to  disturb  the  remains 
of  the  immigrant.  But  what  matter — the  sleep  is  the  same  to  one  as 
the  other. 

Regarding  the  present  neglected  state  of  the  Sandy  Hill  cemetery 
— it  is  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  city  has  no  authority  to  take 
possession  of  the  ground  until  special  legislation  takes  place,  and  no 
one  has  yet  taken  action  in  that  regard.  A  certain  vested  right  remains 
with  the  representatives  of  the  different  churches  formerly  having 
right  to  the  land,  and  until  agreement  is  reached,  and  law  passed,  no 
improvement  is  likely  to  take  place  in  the  present  unsightly  appear- 
ance of  the  field  where  many  Ottawa  families  still  look  with  fond  and 
affectionate  memories. 

K.  ,W. 


Ibfetorp  of  tlje  tillage  of  &plmer, 


Paper    read    before    the    Women's    Canadian    Historical    Society    of 
Ottawa.— December  12th,  1902. 

As  is  well  known,  and  has  been  previously  stated,  the  village  of 
Hull  was  founded  by  Philomen  Wright,  Esq.,  the  intrepid  leader  of  a 
colony  of  New  Englanders,  who,  attracted  by  the  glorious  water  power 
of  the  Chaudiere  Falls,  built  a  mill  and  began  lumbering  in  the  early 
years  of  the  last  century.  This  large  tract  of  country  in  the  Province 
of  Quebec,  legally  known  as  the  district  of  Montreal,  now  embraces  the 
County  of  Ottawa  and  Township  of  Hull,  erected  on  the  3rd  of  Janu- 
ary, 1806.  The  first  grants  of  land  were  made  to  Philomen  .Wright, 
Luther  Colton,  Edward  Chamberlain,  James  McConnell,  Harvey 
Parker,  Isaac  Rennie,  Philomen  'Wright,  Jr.,  Tiberius  Wright,  Daniel 
Wyman  and  E.  Chamberlain. 

Squire  .Wright  soon  invited  his  young  relative,  Charles  Symmes, 
of  Symmes  Corners,  near  Boston,  to  come  and  keep  his  books  for  him, 
and  two  years  later,  Mr.  Symmes  settled  on  a  point  on  the  shores  of  an 
expansion  of  the  Ottawa  river,  eight  miles  west  from  the  village  of 
Hull.  Here  in  the  trackless  forest,  with  bears  an4  Indians  for  his 
neighbours,  Mr.  Symmes  made  his  home  and  built  a  large  stone  hotel, 
dwelling  houses  and  stores,  which  was  known  as  Symmes  Landing; 
other  settlers  having  soon  followed,  the  bush  was  cleared,  roads  made, 
and  a  flourishing  village  began  to  spring  up  half  a  mile  from  the  Land- 
ing, and  at  first  was  called  the  Turnpike,  but  soon  received  the  name 
of  Aylmer,  in  honour  of  Sir  Matthew,  afterwards  Lord  Aylmer,  the 
prominent  British  statesman,  who  was  Governor  of  Canada  in  1834. 
His  Lordship  was  of  the  same  family  as  the  late  Lord  Melbourn,  and 
his  descendants  at  the  present  day  reside  in  Sherbrooke  in  the  Eastern 
Townships.  Lord  Aylmer  is  said  to  have  paid  the  village  a  short  visit. 

In  1830,  owing  to  the  increase  of  business,  Mr.  Symmes  sent  for 
his  nephew,  Mr.  Charles  Carey  Symmes,  who  lived  in  the  village 
twenty-four  years  and  succeeded  to  his  uncle's  business,  and  died  of 
cholera  at  Three  Rivers,  P.Q.,  in  1854,  while  away  on  a  business  trip. 
His  widow  opened  a  young  ladies'  school  at  the  old  homestead, 
"Cherry  Cottage,"  and  now  lies  buried  with  her  daughter  and  two 
sons  in  the  old  cemetery  a  few  miles  from  Aylmer,  on  the  road  to 
Ottawa.  Another  son,  who  was  adopted  by  an  uncle  and  aunt,  named 
Clark,  is  now  known  as  Dr.  Clark,  the  originator  of  the  Christian 
Endeavour  Society.  Having  now  traced  the  leading  features  of  the 
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Symmes  family,  the  founders  of  Aylmer,  we  must  return  to  the  growth 
and  progress  of  the  village. 

The  first  dwelling  in  the  place,  was  a  log  cabin,  sixteen  by 
twenty-four  feet,  not  unlike  a  shanty;  both  builder  and  occupants  are 
now  unknown.  The  first  regular  house  seems  uncertain,  it  is  said  to 
be  a  white  cottage  facing  the  public  square,  built  between  1812  and 
1820,  and  once  occupied  by  Mr.  Olmstead,  who  owned  the  land  upon 
which  Aylmer  now  stands ;  others  say  that  this  cottage  was  built  by 
Mr.  Symmes,  and  another  authority  states  this  to  have  been  the  sec- 
ond house ;  the  first  being  built  by  a  blacksmith  named  John  Watt. 
Before  the  days  of  the  lumbering  industry,  the  Hudson  Bay  Company 
carried  all  their  supplies  by  portage  from  Bedard's  Landing  near  the 
present  Alexandra  Bridge  at  Ottawa,  to  what  is  now  Aylmer,  and 
from  there  to  their  posts  up  the  river,  and  it  was  this  traffic  which 
suggested  to  Mr.  Symmes  the  idea  of  building  an  hotel  and  settling  in 
such  ,*  desolate  spot,  and  also  gave  the  first  impetus  to  the  village, 
which  soon  became  quite  an  important  place,  and  a  formidable  rival 
of  both  Hull  and  Bytown;  today  no  one  would  think  of  comparing  it 
with  these  places,  but  the  inhabitants  of  the  lakeside  village  have 
every  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  situation  and  natural  beauty  of  Aylmer 
which  has  been  said  to  resemble  a  miniature  Naples,  without  the 
threatening  Vesuvius  in  its  vicinity.  Railways  being  unknown,  com- 
munication was  carried  on  with  Bytown  by  means  of  a  stage,  which 
brought  both  mail  and  passengers.  The  first  steamer  was  launched 
October  29th,  1832,  and  was  called  "The  Lady  Colborne"  in  honour 
of  the  wife  of  Sir  John  Colborne,  the  Governor  General.  The  iron 
steamboat  was  launched  April  27th,  1846;  these  boats  ran  from  Ayl- 
mer to  the  Chats-  and  thus  opened  up  the  traffic  with  the  Upper 
Ottawa.  In  1836  the  Roman  Catholic  Missionaries,  who  visited  the 
place,  decided  to  build  a  stone  Church,  instead  of  the  wooden  chapels 
usual  in  villages  at  that  time.  It  has  been  claimed  that  a  wooden  cha- 
pel had  been  built  previous  to  this  date,  by  Father  Brunet,  but  no  trace 
of  it  has  ever  been  discovered.  The  first  important  missionary  work 
began  in  1838,  and  we  find  letters  and  reports  in  the  Archives  of  the 
Archbishopric  of  Montreal,  from  Fathers  Brady  and  Bourassa  to  Bi- 
shop Bourget,  coadjutor  of  Montreal,  which  throw  a  greats  deal  of  light 
on  the  early  days  of  this  part  of  our  country.  Father  Brady  tells  the 
Bishop,  in  one  of  these  letters,  that  he  has  visited  Bytown  and  Ayl- 
mer, has  persuaded  the  people  of  the  latter  place,  to  build  a  stone 
Church,  and  then  travelled  inland  to  a  small  settlement  called  Chelsea, 
where  the  poor  Irish  were  delighted  to  see  him  and  to  receive  instruct- 
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ion  in  their  own  language.  Father  Brady  begs  permission  from  the 
Bishop  to  visit,  from  time  to  time,  these  lonely  and  distant  places, 
and  to  procure  resident  priests  for  them,  as  soon  as  their  chapels  are 
built;  a  petition  was  then  signed,  and  sent  from  Aylmer  to  the  Bishop 
of  Montreal,  praying  to  be  allowed  to  build  a  Church.  Father  Phelan, 
parish  priest  of  Bytown,  and  later  Bishop  of  Kingston,  was  sent  over 
to  make  all  suitable  arrangements,  and  to  convey  the  grant  of  a  piece 
of  land  from  Mr.  Charles  Symmes  to  Father  Brady  and  the  four  Church 
trustees,  James  Smith,  Peter  Aylen,  Agapit  Lesperance  and  Joseph 
Belle;  this  document  is  dated  July  5th,  1838.  The  first  resident  priest 
in  Aylmer  was  Father  Desautels  from  1840  to  1848,  and  this  Church 
called  St.  Paul's,  is  the  present  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  Aylmer. 
The  first  Anglican  Missionary  was  the  Rev.  John  Brock  C.  Johnston, 
who  was  born  in  "Little  York"  now  Toronto,  in  the  historic  year  1812. 
Mr.  Johnston  and  Bishop  Bond,  of  Montreal,  whose  life  long  friend- 
ship was  only  severed  by  the  death  of  the  former,  started  out  as  young 
Missionaries  at  the  same  time.  Mr.  Johnston's  first  parish  was  that 
of  Chaleurs,  from  whence  he  came  up  to  the  township  of  March,  on 
the  Ontario  side  of  the  Ottawa  river,  and  in  1842,  took  charge  of  the 
combined  parishes  of  Hull  and  Aylmer,  living  in  the  latter  place,  where 
he  built  the  present  Church,  Christ  Church,  to  which  Mr.  Egan  not 
only  subscribed,  but  presented  the  bell.  Upon  the  division  of  the  par- 
ishes in  1865,  Mr.  (afterwards  Canon)  Johnston,  was  appointed  to 
Hull,  and  was  for  many  years  Chaplain  of  the  Senate  at  Ottawa,  and 
Rector  of  Hull,  where  he  died,  full  of  years  and  honours,  in  1883,  be- 
loved and  respected  by  all  who  knew  him.  Mr.  Johnston  was  succeeded 
in  Aylmer  by  the  Eev.  Francis  Codd,  who  was  followed  by  the  Rev. 
Percy  Smith,  Mr.  Robinson,  Mr.  Cunningham,  Mr.  Almon  from  Nova 
Scotia,  and  Mr.  Judge,  which  brings  us  down  to  the  present  time,  and 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Taylor.  During  Mr.  Robinson's  time,  the  Church  was 
completely  renovated  and  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  a  chancel,  with 
a  basement  to  serve  as  a  chapel.  Among  the  old  residents  of  Aylmer 
were  the  Egans,  Churchs,  Conroys,  Ritchies,  Holts,  Youngs,  Black- 
burns,  Klocks,  Chamberlains,  Kenneys,  Harveys,  Parkers,  Boltons, 
McCords,  Forans,  Aylens,  Prentiss,  Normans  and  Fenwicks.  Mr. 
John  Egan,  who  has  been  described  as  a  most  handsome  and  genial 
Irish  gentleman,  was  the  pioneer  lumberman  of  the  Upper  Ottawa, 
where  he  carried  on  a  very  extensive  and  successful  business,  as  did 
also  his  son-in-law,  the  late  Mr.  Thistle,  at  a  more  recent  period.  Mr. 
Egan  was  M.P.  for  the  County  of  Ottawa  before  Confederation,  and 
selecting  a  bride  from  Bytown,  built  a  beautiful  residence  in  Aylmer, 
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where  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Egan  became  noted  for  their  hospitality,  and  had 
the  honour  of  entertaining  Lord  Elgin,  the  Governor  General,  on  sever- 
al occasions.  The  home  of  the  Egans  may  still  be  seen  in  Aylmer, 
though  none  of  the  family  now  reside  there;  the  house  has  been  pur- 
chased and  is  occupied  by  Mr.  William  Conroy,  son  of  the  late  Robert 
Conroy,  who  came  to  Aylmer  in  1832,  was  partially  engaged  in  the 
lumber  business  and  built  a  mansion  in  the  Main  street,  which,  with 
its  conservatory  and  lovely  lawn,  is  one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  the 
village. 

Including  the  present,  four  generations  of  the  Church  family  have 
lived  in  Aylmer,  and  these  generations  have  produced  no  less  than 
eight  doctors,  but  Dr.  Buggies  Church  having  given  up  medicine  for 
law,  became  Attorney  General  for  the  Province  of  Quebec,  and  died  a 
Judge  of  one  of  the  Superior  Courts  in  Montreal. 

Almost  from  infancy,  Aylmer  had  been  the  County  town,  and  it 
was  a  dreadful  blow  when,  about  eight  years  ago,  this  honour  was 
transferred  to  the  populous  and  progressive  city  of  Hull.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  this  move  was  for  the  general  good,  but  the  loss  to  the 
Aylmerites  was  a  great  one,  both  from  a  social  and  business  point  of 
view.  The  Judges  from  Aylmer  have  been  Judges  Day,  Lafontaine, 
McDougall,  Bourgeois,  Wurtele,  and  Malhiot.  Mr.  Larue  was  a  well 
known  notary,  and  Sheriff  Coutlee,  who  died  four  years  ago,  the  first 
sheriff  of  the  County. 

The  first  Court  House  being  burnt,  the  present  one  -was  built  on 
the  same  spot;  it  was  commenced  in  May,  1851,  and  the  first  Court 
held  therein,  May  21st,  1852.  The  Provincial  Government  has  now 
given  the  Court  House  to  the  village,  and  it  is  used  as  a  sort  of  Town 
Hall  or  Council  Chamber. 

The  stage  above  mentioned,  as  running  between  Aylmer  and  By- 
town,  gave  place  years  ago,  to  a  short  line  of  railroad,  and  it,  in  its 
turn,  to  the  electric  cars  or  trams,  which  were  chiefly  promoted  by  the 
Messrs.  Conroy,  and  are  managed  by  the  Hull  Electric  Company. 
How  surprised  some  of  the  first  inhabitants  would  be,  could  they  see 
the  car,  as  it  dashes  up  Main  street,  past  the  handsome  Post  Office, 
in  sight  of  the  stately  convent,  and  rounding  a  few  short  curves,  speeds 
on  into  the  fresh  green  country,  with  a  pause  at  Hotel  Victoria,  and 
then  on  to  the  Park,  with  its  "Mystic  Moorish  Maze,"  long  pier  and 
wonderful  chute,  all  twinkling  with  myriads  of  electric  lights,  which 
reminds  one  of  "A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream"  or  a  scene  from  the 
Arabian  Nights,  though  even  the  vivid  imagination  of  Sheherazade 
failed  to  depict  the  triumphs  of  electricity  at  the  present  day.  For 
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more  than  twenty  years  Aylmer  has  been  quite  a  popular  summer 
resort,  many  people  taking  cottages  or  boarding  at  the  various  hotels, 
and  spending  as  much  time  as  possible  on  the  water,  but  the  lake, 
which  looks  so  fair,  is  uncertain  and  treacherous,  subject  to  most 
violent  winds,  which  sweeping  down  upon  it,  with  but  little  warning, 
has  made  it  the  scene  of  some  awful  tragedies,  and  many  a  bright 
young  life  has  been  quenched  in  is  cruel  depths. 

Though  not  the  birth  place,  Aylmer  was  for  a  few  years  the  home 
of  little  Emma  Lajeunesse,  now  the  famous  cantatrice  Madame 
Albani;  her  father  was  a  music  teacher,  who  often  took  his  little 
daughter  with  him  to  the  Aylmer  houses  at  which  he 'gave  lessons. 
Albani  is  justly  the  pride  of  he  whole  Canadian  people,  and  particularly 
of  the  French -Canadian  portion  of  it,  whose  daughter  and  descendant 
she  is. 

As  nearly  all  the  papers  and  archives  connected  with  Aylmer  were 
burnt  at  Hull  in  the  great  fire  of  1900,  this  paper  has  been  a  somewhat 
difficult  task,  and  rather  resembles  a  piece  of  patch  work.  For  a  good 
deal  of  information,  I  am  indebted  to  Miss  Prentiss,  who  has  been  for 
many  years,  and  still  is,  a  resident  of  Aylmer,  and  I  have  to  thank 
Madame  Pigeon  for  those  items  relating  to  the  Eoman  Catholic  Church 
and  Missionaries. 

EVA  G.  READ. 


Jlemtnfecences: 


OF  A  VISIT  OF  HIS  EXCELLENCY,  THE   GOVERNOR  GEN 
EEAL,  THE  EARL  OF  ELGIN  AND  KINCARDINE.  TO  BY- 
TOWN  AND  AYLMER  IN  JULY,  1853.    HE  WAS  THE 
LAST   GOVERNOR    GENERAL   TO   VISIT    "BY- 
TOWN,"  AS   THE  NAME   WAS   CHANGED 
TO  "OTTAWA"  IN  1854. 


Paper    read    before    the    Women's    Canadian    Historical    Society    of 
Ottawa.— November  4th,  1901. 

His  Excellency,  Lord  Elgin,  left  Quebec  by  steamer  on  Tuesday, 
the  15th  of  July,  1853,  and  arrived  at  Montreal  on  .Wednesday  morn- 
ing, about  6  a.m.  Notwithstanding  the  early  hour,  a  considerable 
concourse  of  spectators  were  present  on  the  arrival  of  the  steamer. 
General  Rowan  and  staff  attended — the  troops  under  his  command 
were  drawn  up,  and  His  Excellency  was  received  with  the  honors  cus- 
tomary on  such  occasions. 

His  Excellency  and  party  proceeded  to  the  Lachine  Railway 
Station  and  left  at  the  usual  hour,  by  the  regular  passenger  train,  on 
their  proposed  tour  by  the  Ottawa  River.  At  Lachine  they  embarked 
on  the  Steamer  "Lady  Simpson"  for  Carillon,  (where  a  carriage  and 
four  horses,  which  had  been  sent  to  Carillon  from  By  town  the  day 
previous),  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  distinguished  guests,  to  convey 
them  over  the  rough  road  between  Carillon  and  Grenville,  a  distance  of 
about  12  miles.  In  those  days  passengers  from  the  steamer  were  con- 
veyed over  this  road  in  rather  rough  and  uncomfortable  stages ;  a  few 
years  later  the  places  were  connected  by  railway.  The  steamer 
"Phoenix"  was  waiting  at  the  wharf  at  Grenville.  His  Excellency 
went  aboard  about  3  p.m.,  and  the  steamer  proceeded  up  the  river, 
arriving  at  Ottawa  about  8  p.m.  At  Grenville  an  address  of  welcome 
was  presented  to  His  Excellency  by  a  deputation  from  Grenville, 
Lochaber  and  Buckingham,  consisting  of  Col.  McLean,  Mayor  Dole, 
T.  Starrs,  and  other  gentlemen. 

At  Bytown,  from  6  p.m.,  thousands  of  people  lined  the  wharves 
and  the  high  banks  overlooking  the  Ottawa  River,  in  expectation  of  the 
arrival  of  the  Governor  General  and  party.  At  half-past  eight  the  long- 
looked  for  visitors  arrived.  The  steamer  was  crowded  from  stem  to 
stern,  a  band  of  music  was  on  board — the  National  Anthem  was  played 
as  the  steamer  was  coming  in.  Highland  pipes  were  also  on  board 
and  set  up  their  shrill  notes,  amidst  cheering  and  firing.  On  the  high 
cape  above  the  river  the  Artillery  fired  a  salute  of  21  guns.  The  salute 
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was  fired  from  one  piece  and  was  very  creditably  performed.  The 
steamer  "Otter,"  which  had  gone  down  the  river,  crowded  with  people, 
to  meet  the  "Phoenix,"  arrived  a  few  minutes  later,  amidst  music  and 
cheering.  His  Excellency  and  suite  disembarked  from  the  steamer  and 
took  their  seats  in  the  carriages  prepard  for  them,  and  were  driven  to 
Eideau  Hall,  the  beautiful  residence  of  the  Hon.  Thos.  McKay,  who 
entertained  his  distinguished  guests  hospitably  and  sumptuously  during 
their  short  visit  to  By  town. 

At  one  o'clock  on  Tuesday  morning  a  large  procession  formed  on 
Sussex  street  and  received  His  Excellency  at  the  Eideau  Bridge,  on 
the  road  leading  to  the  Hon.  Thos.  McKay's  residence.  The  proces- 
sion, headed  by  a  band  of  music,  paraded  through  Lower  Town  to 
Barrack  Hill,  or  Parliament  Hill  as  it  is  now  called.  Lord  Elgin  rode 
with  the  Hon.  Thos.  McKay,  and  was  heartily  cheered,  as  the  pro- 
cession passed  through  the  streets.  A  bower  had  been  erected  on  the 
Hill,  on  a  spot  which  commanded  one  of  the  finest  views  on  this  con- 
tinent. Here  the  address  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  Town  was  pre- 
sented by  J.  B.  Turgeon,  Mayor.  The  reply  was  followed  by 
loud  and  continued  cheering.  The  same  address  was  read  in  French 
language.  The  proceedings  over,  the  procession  again  formed  and 
passed  through  the  principal  streets  of  Upper  Town,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Art  Exhibition, held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Mechanic's 
Institute  and  Athanium,  the  oldest  literary  Institute  in  the  town,  His 
Excellency  having  kindly  consented  to  open  the  Exhibition.  This  In- 
stitution was  organized  in  the  month  of  March,  1853.  The  Committee 
of  Management  consisted  of  Dr.  Hill,  President  of  the  Institute;  Dr. 
VanCourtlandt  presided  over  the  Fine  Arts  department;  G.  Heron, 
Esq.,  Manufactures;  E.  Dufton,  Esq.,  Mechanical;  Natural  History, 
Dr.  Sewell;  Geology,  Elkanah  Billings,  Esq.,  a  member  of  the  Billings 
family,  whose  father  settled  in  Gloucester,  in  the  year  1813.  Elkanah 
Billings  later  removed  to  Montreal,  where  he  acquired  a  reputation  in 
matters  connected  with  the  science  of  geology,  that  has  made  his 
name  famous  throughout  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

An  address  was  read  by  the  President,  Dr.  Hill.  His  Excellency 
complimented  the  management  on  the  very  interesting  and  creditable 
display  made  at  the  Exhibition,  which,  he  said,  would  compare  favor- 
ably with  similar  events  in  larger  cities. 

His  Excellency  was  accompanied  by  Col.  Irvine,  Provincial  A.D. 
C.,  Col.  Bruce,  Military  Secretary  and  principal  A.D.C.,  Capt.  Ham- 
ilton, A.D.C.,  Capt.  Grant,  A.D.C.,  Mrs.  Bruce,  who  was  married  to 
a  brother  of  Lord  Elgin,  Colonel  in  the  Grenadier  Guards  and  A.D.C. 
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to  His  Excellency,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lemessuier,  Mr.  and  Miss  Lemoine, 
Miss  Fisher,  Mr.  Allan  Gilmour,  John  Egan,  M.P.P.  One  of  the  ladies 
of  the  party  stated  she  had  attended  an  Exhibition  at  Quebec  that  had 
taken  several  months  to  prepare,  and  this  one  far  exceeded  it.  Only 
ten  days  elapsed  from  the  time  of  the  first  proposal  to  hold  an  Art 
Exhibition,  until  the  opening  ceremonies  by  His  Excellency.  To  Dr. 
VanCourtlandt  was  due  the  credit  of  organizing  the  Exhibition. 

His  Excellency  then  proceeded  to  Doran's  Hotel,  now  the  "Cecil", 
where  a  Levee  was  held.  Among  those  presented  were  the  Eight  Eev. 
Dr.  Guiges,  the  first  Eoman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Bytown,  the  clergy 
connected  with  the  different  churches,  military  men  and  citizens  gen- 
erally. His  Excellency  then  visited  Christ  Church,  the  Eoman  Cath- 
olic Cathedral  and  Convent,  and  would  have  visited  the  Protestant 
Hospital,  but  owing  to  some  misunderstanding  did  not  do  so.  His 
Excellency  and  suite  then  returned  to  Eideau  Hall — a  spacious  tent 
was  erected,  where  about  50  ladies  and  gentlemen  sat  to  a  sumptuous 
repast,  and,  soon  after,  His  Excellency  and  party  started  for  Aylmer. 

According  to  arrangement,  the  Governor  General  and  suite  were 
to  dine  with  Mr.  John  Egan,  M.P.P.,  at  his  handsome  residence  in 
Aylmer,  and  remain  as  his  guest  till  Friday  morning. 

At  the  Union  Bridge,  connecting  the  Town  of  Bytown  with  Hull, 
His  Excellency  was  received  by  a  numerous  calvacade  on  horseback, 
and  in  carriages,  from  the  Town  of  Aylmer,  and  the  surrounding  dis- 
tricts, who  escorted  him  to  Aylmer. 

At  the  Union  Bridge,  Lord  Elgin  witnessed  the  descent  of  three 
gaily  decorated  cribs  of  timber,  through  the  slides,  built  at  the  Chau- 
diere  Falls,  which  is  very  exciting  and  somewhat  dangerous  to  those 
in  charge. 

On  reaching  the  Town  of  Aylmer,  an  address  was  presented  and 
read  by  Mr.  John  Egan,  M.P.P.,  and  Mayor  of  the  municipality;  His 
Excellency  and  suite  then  repaired  to  the  residence  of  Mr.  Egan. 
While  His  Excellency  and  party  and  the  guests  invited  to  meet  them, 
were  partaking  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Egan's  hospitality  to  dinner,  other 
guests,  who  had  been  invited  to  the  ball,  given  in  honor  of  their  dis- 
tinguished guest,  passed  the  time  previous  to  the  opening  of  the  ball, 
admiring  the  exquisite  taste  displayed  in  the  decorations  of  the  ball- 
room, and  the  fairy  scene  presented  by  the  artistic  illumination  of  the 
beautiful  grounds  surrounding  the  house.  Dancing  commenced  about 
ten  o'clock.  His  Excellency  and  par^y  who  accompanied  him  took  part 
in  the  dancing. 

Quite  a  number  of  Mr.  Egan's  family  reside  in  Ottawa.     The  old 
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homestead,    the   scene   of   the   festivities   just   described,     is    yet    in 
existence. 

His  Excellency  honored  the  writer  of  this  sketch  by  inviting  her 
to  dance  with  him  during  the  evening.  The  fete  was  long  remembered 
by  those  who  participated  in  the  amusements.  A  very  good  display 
of  fireworks  added  much  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  evening. 

Friday  morning,  at  half-past  six,  His  Excellency  and  suite,  and  a 
large  party  invited  to  accompany  him,  embarked  on  board  the  Steamer 
"Emerald"  for  the  Chats  Eapids  and  Portage  du  Fort.  At  the  Quyon, 
the  passengers  disembarked  and  taking  the  horse  cars,  a  distance  of  3 
miles,  passed  to  the  Steamer  "Oregon,"  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
Portage  or  Chats  Lake.  The  Oregon  crossed  the  river  to  Arnprior,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Madawaska  Eiver.  At  this  place  Mr.  Daniel 
McLachlin,  M.P.  for  By  town,  had  a  tent  erected,  decorated  with 
flags  and  evergreens.  A  large  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  sur- 
rounding country  assembled  to  welcome  His  Excellency.  Mr. 
McLachlin  and  several  gentlemen  met  the  boat  and  after  a  short 
delay  at  Arnprior  wharf,  the  boat  started  for  Sand  Point.  Mr. 
McLachlin 's  name  is  not  forgotten  in  Ottawa,  his  genial  and  uixaffect- 
ed  manner  made  him  one  of  the  most  popular  gentlemen  of  the  Ottawa 
Valley.  One  of  his  sons  resides  at  Arnprior.  He  married  a  daughter 
of  Dr.  VanCourtlandt  who  organized  the  Art  Exhibition  in* connection 
with  Lord  Elgin's  visit  to  Ottawa. 

At  Sand  Point  His  Excellency  and  suite  and  a  large  number  of 
persons  from  the  boat  went  up  to  the  handsome  residence  of  Mr. 
Alexander  McDonell,  where  several  deputations  were  waiting  to  meet 
His  Exellency. 

The  distinguished  party  were  royally  entertained  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
McDonell.  The  beautiful  grounds  surrounding  the  house  swarmed 
with  people,  and  the  courtesy  and  bountiful  hospitality  accorded  to 
their  guests  could  not  be  exceeded.  Mr.  McDonell  was  a  wealthy  lum- 
berman of  that  district;  his  wife  was  a  Miss  Inglis.  A  relative  of  hers 
carried  on  mercantile  business  on  Sussex  street,  By  town,  for  several 
years;  she  was  sister-in-law  to  the  Hon.  John  Young,  President  at  one 
time  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  in  that  city. 

From  Sand  Point  the  steamer  moved  forward  to  the  Bonnech&re 
Point,  which  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  places  on  the  Ottawa  Eiver. 
The  scenery  is  peculiarly  wild  and  grand,  and  the  channel  narrow,  rapid 
and  rocky.  Here  a  number  of  persons  were  waiting  to  receive  His 
Excellency  to  testify  their  respect  for  the  distinguished  visitor,  the  first 
Governor  who  had  been  amongst  them. 
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At  Horaceville  the  seat  of  the  Hon.  Hamnet  Pinhey,  in  the  town- 
ship of  March,  the  steamer  was  greeted  with  a  salute  of  21  guns,  and 
as  she  passed,  the  salute  was  acknowledged  by  the  company  on  board 
by  three  hearty  cheers.  Mr.  Pinhey,  talented  and  highly  educated, 
was  a  gentleman  honored  and  respected  by  all  who  had  the  pleasure 
of  his  acquaintance.  He  was  often  spoken  of  as  the  "Hon.  Wit  of 
March."  Among  his  descendants  are  the  members  of  the  Hill  and 
Pinhey  families  of  this  city. 

The  Steamer  arrived  at  Portage  du  Fort  about  2  p.m.  Luncheon 
was  served  in  excellent  style  on  board  the  boat.  His  Excellency  and 
party  arrived  at  Aylmer  about  10  p.m.  In  the  evening  Aylmer  was 
beautifully  illuminated.  After  a  short  stay  the  Governor  General  and 
party  proceeded  to  By  town.  On  several  commanding  points  about 
Bytown  large  log  fires  were  blazing,  which  threw  a  brilliant  light  for 
some  distance  around. 

His  Excellency  left  Bytown  on  Saturday  morning  at  5.30  for  Mon- 
treal. 

The  reception  given  to  Lord  Elgin  by  the  Bytownians  was  one  of 
which  they  might  feel  justly  proud.  Twenty-six  years  before,  the 
place  was  almost  a  dense  forest,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  log  houses 
erected  here  and  there.  Lord  Elgin  was  very  much  pleased  with  his 
visit  and  frequently  expressed  his  admiration  of  the  beautiful  scenery 
and  surroundings  of  Bytown,  and  of  the  Upper  Ottawa.  He  did  not 
fail  to  convey  his  appreciation  of  the  endeavors  of  all  who  contributed 
to  make  his  visit  not  only  enjoyable,  but  instructive,  as  it  afforded  him 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  what  perseverance  and  industry  can  accom- 
plish :n  such  a  short  time,  in  a  new,  almost  unexplored  country. 

It  will  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  give  a  short  description  of  the 
steamer  "Emerald,"  and  of  the  ceremonies  connected  with  the  launch- 
ing of  it  (which  conveyed  Lord  Elgin  over  Lake  Deschenes  to  the  Chats 
Railway).  The  steamer  was  built  for  Messrs.  Egan  and  Aumond,  then 
the  leading  Lumber  Kings  of  the  Ottawa.  (Mr.  Aumond  is  well  re- 
membered for  his  fine  personal  appearance  and  his  affability  to  all  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact;  a  splendid  specimen  of  a  Canadian  gentle- 
man.) 

The  hull  of  the  steamer  Emerald,  which  was  the  first  iron  vessel 
built  in  Canada,  was  brought  out  from  England  in  pieces  and  put  to- 
gether on  the  beach  at  Aylmer,  in  the  year  1846-47.  The  launching  of 
the  steamer  was  accompanied  with  great  festivities.  Invitations  were 
issued  'to  all  prominent  Bytownians — Aylmer  was  en  f£te.  After  trie 
ceremony  of  launching  and  christening  of  the  steamer,  the  guests  were 
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invited  to  partake  of  a  sumptuous  luncheon.  It  was  stated  at  the  time, 
that  the  supply  of  wine  glasses  not  being  equal  to  the  demand,  the 
glasses  were  rinsed  in  champagne  and  dried  in  the  sun,  so  lavish  and 
generous  were  the  entertainers  of  the  day. 

This  paper  has  been  written,  not  for  its  historic  interest,  but  as  a 
souvenir  of  the  early  days  of  Bytown,  the  remembrance  of  which  is 
fast  passing  into  oblivion,  and  to  show  the  unity  of  purpose  and  untir- 
ing energy  of  its  loyal  inhabitants  to  render  the  visit  of  Her  Majesty's 
representative  an  unalloyed  success. 

MAEY  A.  FEIEL. 


RICHMOND  LANDING. 

After  the  final  establishment  of  peace  in  Europe,  following  the 
defeat  of  Napoleon,  the  British  Government  decided  upon  reducing 
their  military  organization,  and  the  newest  regiments,  or  those  of  the 
highest  numbers,  were  the  first  to  be  disbanded.  The  99th  and  100th 
were  consolidated  at  the  close  of  the  war  1812-1815.  These  were  the 
first  regiments  submitted  to  the  reduction  process. 

Among  the  soldiers  of  the  99th,  which  was  disbanded  during  the 
summer  of  1818  at  Quebec,  many,  both  officers  and  men  of  the  regi- 
ment, accepted  the  terms  then  offered  by  the  Government  to  new 
settlers.  A  large  number  of  them  decided  on  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Upper  Ottawa  for  a  permanent  location.  They  sailed  for  their 
destination  on  the  28th  of  July  of  that  year.  When  leaving  Quebec, 
the  British  man  of  war  which  bore  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  then  about 
to  assume  the  Governor  Generalship  of  the  British  Colonies  of  North 
America,  passed  into  the  roads,  close  by  the  vessel  which  bore  the 
emigrants  from  the  99th, — and  to  this  fact  was  due  the  naming  of 
Richmond  by  the  men  of  that  regiment,  who  late  in  the  autumn  of 
1818,  made  that  place  their  home. 

In  due  time  the  new  settlers  arrived  at  Montreal,  from  which 
place  they  embarked  in  batteaux  for  the  Upper  Ottawa,  and  landed 
about  the  middle  of  August  on  the  south  shore,  just  below  the 
Chaudiere  Falls,  and  encamped  on  what  is  now  called  "The  Flats," 
which  they  named  "Richmond  Landing,"  a  name  which  clung  to  it 
for  many  years. 

The  wives  and  families  of  those  who  formed  this  military  colony, 
pitched  their  tents  and  built  their  huts  on  the  Flats,  or  Richmond 
Landing,  as  they  called  it,  in  which  they  lived  during  the  balance  of 
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the  summer,  until  their  husbands  and  fathers  had  selected  a  location 
for  their  future  home,  which,  when  determined  upon,  was  called 
Richmond. 

Nepean  Point. 

Nepean  Point  was  the  only  settlement  on  the  south  shore  of  the 
Ottawa  River  above  L' Original.  The  place  known  as  Nepean  Point, 
about  the  year  1822,  was  at  the  foot  of  the  Chaudie-re  Falls,  and  known 
by  the  dual  name  of  Nepean  Point  and  Richmand  Landing.  The  pre- 
sent Nepean  Point  appears  to  have  received  its  name  after  the  arrival 
of  Col.  By  and  his  ^staff  of  engineers. 

Nepean,  one  of  the  Townships  of  Carleton,  was  named  after  Sir 
Evan  Nepean,  at  one  time  Secretary  for  Ireland. 

MARY  A.  FRIEL. 


Settlement  of  $art  of  Heeb*  County 


Paper    read    before    the    Women's    Canadian    Historical    Society    of 
Ottawa.— April  12th,  1901. 

In  1877,  the  Wiltsies,  Blanchards,  Loverins,  Rigley  Smiths  and 
Olds,  U.  E.  Loyalists  from  New  York  State,  Vermont,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, left  their  pleasant  homes  to  make  new  ones  in  Canada,  then  a 
wild,  and  to  them,  unknown  country.  Large  grants  of  land  were  given 
to  them,  in  acknowledgment  of  their  loyalty  to  their  king. 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  when  they  crossed  the  St.  Law- 
rence, and  came  to  Brock  ville,  then  a  place  consisting  of  a  few  shan- 
ties. From  there  they  journeyed  on,  some  settling  at  Tanners  ville, 
now  known  as  Athens,  others  at  Greenbush.  Now  as  you  may  imagine, 
the  course  of  life  was  changed  for  them,  and  all  their  energies  had  to 
be  turned  to  new  channels.  Fortunately,  they  had  courage,  as  well  as 
ability,  nothing  daunted  them.  No  tailors  nor  shoemakers  were 
amongst  them.  What  were  they  to  do?  They  had  not  even  a  store 
where  they  could  buy  what  we  call  necessaries. 

Active  brains  and  toiling  hands  mean  much  to  any  people, 
but  to  these  new  settlers  they  were  everything.  With  hand- 
made looms,  the  women  spun  the  flax  and  wool,  making 
table  cloths,  'sheets,  towels  and  clothing.  There  is  some  of  that 
same  linen,  which  is  now  over  a  hundred  years  old,  in  the  possession 
of  the  Blanchard  family.  But  there  was  a  greater  difficulty  yet,  the 
supply  of  shoes  was  soon  done,  and  the  climate  demanded  some  to 
take  their  place.  The  women  now  turned  shoemakers.  Sometimes 
they  made  shoes  out  of  sheep  skins,  but  oftener  out  of  home  made 
cloth.  These  may  have  been  fairly  comfortable,  but  they  could  scarce- 
ly be  called  elegant,  I  imagine,  and  we  are  not  surprised  to  hear  that 
in  warm  weather  and  in  the  house,  even  in  the  winter,  they  wore  on 
their  feet  just  nature's  covering.  One  old  lady,  in  speaking  of  those 
times,  said  that  her  young  brothers,  whenever  they  went  out  to  cut 
wood  for  the  house,  used  rather  an  original  substitute  for  shoes.  They 
took  large  basswood  chips  and  heated  them  before  the  open  fire.  On 
these  they  stood  while  they  cut,  and  when  the  heat  left  one  set,  it 
was  replaced  by  another. 

Mr.  Norris  Loverin,  a  son  of  one  of  these  pioneers,  used  to  tell 
with  glee  the  story  of  his  first  pair  of  boots.  He  walked,  he  said,  about 
nine  miles  to  the  'Tin  Cup  school  house,  on  the  old  Brockville  and 
Perth  road,  to  get  his  feet  measured.  They  were  his  first  boots,  and 
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lie  was  very  particular,  so  he  told  the  shoemaker  to  make  them  as  neat 
as  possible.  After  a  few  days  he  went  over  to  get  them.  The  shoe- 
maker had  carried  out  his  directions.  They  were  neat,  and  they  were 
long-legged,  as  he  had  wished, — but  they  were  very  hard  to  get  on. 
However,  when  this  difficulty  was  surmounted,  the  inconvenience  was 
forgotten,  for,  as  he  looked  at  his  feet,  he  thought  he  never  had  seen 
anything  quite  as  handsome.  All  the  way  home  he  could  not  help 
admiring  them,  and  thinking,  at  the  same  time,  what  a  sensation  they 
would  create  amongst  his  young  friends.  The  walk  home  through  the 
woods,  however,  dampened  his  boots,  and  to  his  intense  mortification, 
there  seemed  now,  that  he  had  boots,  no  chance  of  him  ever  being 
without  them.  He  tried,  but  tried  in  vain,  to  get  them  off,  and  it  took 
the  combined  efforts  of  a  strong  and  healthy  family  to  accomplish  it. 

For  the  first  few  years,  the  food  used  by  the  settlers  was  neces- 
sarily of  the  simplest  kind,  rye  bread,  potatoes,  and  turnips  being  the 
principal  articles  of  diet.  When  they  did  raise  wheat  and  corn  they 
had  to  boil  the  wheat  and  crush  the  corn  themselves,  as  the  only  mill 
was  at  Lanark,  a  village  fifty  miles  away. 

As  years  went  on,  however,  things  changed.  Mills  were  built 
nearer,  and  then  the  women  took  the  wheat  to  be  ground,  as  their 
husbands,  sons  and  brothers  were  employed  in  clearing  the  land.  It 
needed  a  good  deal  of  courage  to  do  this,  as  they  had  to  camp  at  least 
one  night  in  the  woods,  depending  on  the  fires  they  built  around  the 
tent  to  keep  off  the  wild  animals. 

Although  life  was  hard,  still  there  was  pleasure  too.  A  merry, 
though  slow  drive  in  their  ox  sleighs,  to  the  home  of  a  neighbor,  a  little 
music,  a  supper  of  cream  biscuits,  and  the  drive  back  again  was  a  very 
popular  way  of  spending  a  long  winter  evening. 

The  first  church  of  these  pioneers  is  still  standing, — a  long  low 
building  with  a  partition,  three  feet  high  down  the  centre,  to  separate 
the  men  and  women.  Although  a  Quaker  church,  all  denominations 
held  services  in  it  in  the  early  days.  Now  things  have  changed. 
The  young  people  are  not  quakers,  and  the  old  meeting  house  of 
the  Friends  is  only  open  once  in  two  years,  when  the  Quakers  from 
other  counties  join  the  few  that  still  remain  in  Athens,  in  what  is 
called  a  quarterly  meeting.  It  is  a  very  impressive  scene,  this  meeting 
of  the  Quakers,  and  one  never  to  be  forgotten.  The  men  in  their 
sombre  garments  and  broad  brimmed  hats,  the  women  in  grey  gowns 
with  large  grey  bonnets,  lined  with  white,  and  snowy  kerchiefs  folded 
across  their  breasts. 
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The  only  two  we  have  here  now  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wiltsie,  who 
still  live  in  the  home  so  well  known  for  its  hospitality. 

Mrs.  Wiltsie,  the  dear  old  Quakeress,  spends  part  of  each  day 
ministering  to  the  sick  and  needy.  Her  skill  in  nursing,  especially 
children,  is  wonderful,  and  in  the  old  days,  as  well  as  now,  her  very 
presence  brought  sunshine  into  the  sick-room.  All  the  people  depend 
on  her,  but  the  poor  are  her  particular  care. 

The  descendants  of  the  pioneer  Wiltsie  are  very  numerous.  They 
are  to  be  found,  it  is  said,  in  every  State  of  the  Union,  as  well  as  in 
our  own  North  West  and  British  Columbia.  In  Leeds,  their  old  home, 
it  is  said,  if  you  are  in  doubt  as  to  a  man's  name,  call  him  Wiltsie,  and 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  you  will  be  right. 

The  Blanchards  are  another  numerous  family.  Many  still  live  in 
Leeds,  but  the  majority,  like  the  Wiltsies,  are  found  all  over  this  con- 
tinent, and  are  a  credit  to  their  patriot  forefathers.  The  youngest  eon 
of  the  first  John  Blanchard  still  lives,  a  man  of  ninety,  but  hale  and 
hearty.  He  is  all  that  remains  in  Greenbush  of  the  early  settlers.  He 
wcs  born  twenty-five  years  after  they  came  to  Canada.  He  remembers 
the  singing  and  spelling  schools,  the  first  newspaper,  and  the  first  rail- 
road. He  has  almost  forgotten  when  these  lovely  farms  were  a  part 
of  the  wilderness,  and  the  hardships  seem  to  him  now  like  a  dream. 

Another  picturesque  figure  is  that  of  Mr.  Eigley  Smith,  a  son  of 
the  first  Quaker  minister,  and  grandson  of  the  first  .settler  of  that  name. 
He,  like  Bis  friend  Mr.  Blanchard,  has  passed  the  ninetieth  milestone. 
On  a  snowy  night,  not  long  ago,  a  young  friend  met  him  and  said,  "It 
is  too  stormy  a  night  for  you  to  be  out,  Uncle  Rigley."  "Well,  boys 
will  be  boys!"  was  the  merry  retort  of  the  old  gentleman. 

In  this  world  of  separations,  it  is  pleasant  to  hear  Squire  Olds 
boast,  that  with  a  horn,  he  can  summon  his  five  children  and  their 
families,  all  of  whom  live  within  a  half  mile  of  the  old  home. 

The  last  point  I  will  draw  your  attention  to,  is  that  the  land  given 
to  these  U.E.  Loyalists  of  Leeds  County,  as  a  recognition  of  their 
patriotism,  in  most  cases  still  remains  in  the  family. 

MARION  McDOUOALL. 


Eemtmscences  of  a  Crip  across!  tfje 
Ilstfjmus  of 


Paper    read    before    the    Women's    Canadian    Historical    Society    of 
Ottawa.—  February  12th,  1904. 

Sailing  from  New  York  in  midwinter,  (the  20th  December,  1892), 
the  end  of  a  delightful  week  of  ship  life  (during  which  we  had  passed 
from  snow,  and  frost,  and  wintry  weather,  to  the  bright  skies  and 
scorching  sunshine  of  the  tropics)  found  our  steamer  at  anchor  just 
off  the  shore  at  Aspinwall,  or  Colon,  as  it  is  more  generally  called.  For 
we  had  come  aboard  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  "Colombia"  at  New 
York  in  a  blinding  snow  storm,  which  was  whitening  the  streets  and 
obscuring  the  air  as  we  drove  down  to  the  pier  about  an  hour  before 
the  time  of  sailing;  but  just  as  the  warning  whistles  blew,  and  the 
steamer  moved  from  her  dock,  the  clouds  broke,  snow  ceased  falling, 
and  the  sun  shone  gaily  out  on  our  departing  ship. 

Though  it  was  very  cold  on  deck,  and  the  sailors  were  removing 
the  slushy  snow  which  had  fallen,  we  would  not  miss  the  beautiful 
panoramic  view  of  the  receding  city  and  harbor,  and  the  majestic 
"Liberty"  with  outstretched  torch,  seeming  to  speed  the  out-going, 
and  welcome  the  returning  ships,  which  pass  continually  at  her  feet. 

And  so  out  into  the  Atlantic,  where  the  heavy  swells  of  the  passing 
storm  rocked  the  ship  rather  roughly,  and  many  faces  grew  pale,  and 
their  wearers  gently  vanished  from  sight.  We  were  about  sixty  cabin 
passengers,  with  the  sterner  sex  largely  in  the  majority.  A  number 
were  young  men  going  out  to  various  situations  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
the  interior  of  South  America,  and  Japan;  a  few,  like  ourselves,  were 
taking  this  delightful  route  to  the  health  resorts  of  Southern  California, 
and  others  were  returning  from  Europe  to  their  homes  in  South 
America. 

Our  ship  was  a  beautiful  new  vessel,  white  and  gold  within  and 
without,  the  cabins  roomy  and  comfortable,  and  with  real  windows  in 
our  staterooms,  not  merely  round  holes  fitted  with  nearly  opaque  glass, 
and  which  generally  require  a  skilled  mechanic  to  open  and  shut. 

The  third  day  out,  we  entered  the  Gulf  Stream,  and  the  air  was 
balmy  and  warm.  Quantities  of  gulf  weed  floated  past,  and  we  amused 
ourselves  trying  to  secure  specimens  of  it  with  a  little  canvas  bucket 
at  the  end  of  a  long  rope.  The  sick  ones  had  gradually  emerged  from 
their  enforced  seclusion,  and  all  gathered  socially  on  deck  in  little 
groups,  and  read  or  talked,  as  we  lounged  luxuriously  in  our  chairs. 
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The  "Colombia"  did  not  call  at  any  port  between  New  York  and 
Aspinwall,  but  we  had  passing  glimpses  of  some  of  the  West  Indies. 
One  evening  we  saw  the  flashing  light  on  San  Salvador,  the  island  sup- 
posed to  be  Columbus'  Ararat,  and  next  day  our  ship,  till  then  sailing 
almost  due  south,  turned  eastward,  and  passed  between  Cuba  and 
Hayti.  We  were  near  enough  to  the  former  to  distinguish  trees  and 
rocks.  There  was  a  tall  white  lighthouse  on  the  beach,  and,  further 
off,  the  terraced  heights  sloped  greenly  to  the  sea.  The  sea  water  was 
very  dark  blue,  and  the  pretty  little  flying  fish  abounded,  seeming  to 
accompany  the  ship,  in  their  long  flights,  close  to  its  side.  We  often 
saw  great  porpoises,  playfully  tumbling  about,  a  few  yards  from  the 
steamer. 

On  Christmas  day  we  were  rocking  in  the  blue  waves  of  the  Car- 
ribean,  close  to  the  South  American  coast.  It  was  an  ideal  summer 
day,  blue  sky,  blue  sea,  golden  sunshine,  and  just  breeze  enough  to 
temper  the  heat,  and  break  the  blue  waves  into  great  shining  scales  of 
reflected  light.  Santa  Clans  had  not  forgotten  our  little  ones  in  the 
night,  though  they  doubted  if  his  reindeer  would  avail  for  deep  sea 
travel.  "He  must  have  rided  on  a  whale,"  Baby  Lilias  said.  For 
they  had  hung  their  small  stockings  on  the  door  knobs  of  our  cabins 
for  lack  of  a  chimney  place,  and  as  our  cabins  opened  into  a  small 
saloon  where  the  children  and  their  maid  took  their  meals,  everyone 
who  passed  through,  that  evening,  smiled  at  the  hanging  stockings,  and 
the  steward  brought  an  offering  of  nuts  and  fruit  to  help  fill  them.  At 
11  we  had  a  Christmas  service  in  the  saloon,  led  by  the  doctor  of  the 
"Colombia,"  and  afterward,  on  deck,  the  children  served  us  with  in- 
numerable cups  of  tea  from  the  small  dishes  which  Santa  Glaus  had 
brought  to  the  baby.  Many  thoughts  were  turning  homeward  that  day, 
1  ween,  and  the  sweet  Christmas  carols  and  songs,  sung  for  us  by  the 
children,  sent  my  thoughts  back  to  Ottawa,  with  its  Christmas  asso- 
ciations of  frost  and  furs,  jingling  bells,  and  merry  greetings,  and 
tne  home  ones  who,  even  then,  were  gathering  to  the  usual  Christmas 
reunion.  There  on  the  "Colombia"  we  did  not  care  <to  linger  long  over 
the  Christmas  dinner,  for  the  saloon  was  very  warm  and  close, — the 
slight  breeze  did  not  seem  to  enter  its  windows  at  all. 

A  pleasant  flutter  of  excitement  was  caused  the  evening  of  the 
next  day  when  it  was  learned  that  the  ship  would  probably  reach  Colon 
before  midnight,  and  true  enough,  about  11.30  the  harbor  lighthouse 
was  in  sight,  and  a  little  later  the  engines  stopped,  and  the  vessel 
was  anchored  just  off  the  shore,  till  daylight  should  allow  us  to  reach 
the  pier. 
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Next  morning  we  awoke  to  the  bustle  and  excitement  of  going 
ashore,  and  many  were  the  spoken  regrets  at  leaving  the  " Colombia" 
and  its  courteous  and  genial  officers.  The  whole  trip,  in  fact,  had  been 
a  delightful  one,  for,  with  the  exception  of  one  windy  day  and  night  off 
Carolina,  when  the  ship  rolled  heavily,  and  there  were  some  amusing 
scenes  at  table,  the  sailing  had  been  all  smooth,  and  the  skies  ever 
cloudless. 

From  an  early  hour,  the  ship  was  surrounded  by  boats  filled  with 
oranges,  cocoanuts,  bananas  and  limes,  and  paddled  by  dark  skinned, 
half-clad  natives.  Many  ships  were  lying  at  the  wharves,  and  we  could 
see  the  houses  of  the  town  beyond  the  shipping.  To  the  left  was  the 
entrance  to  the  Panama  canal,  and  the  two  handsome  villas  of  the 
DeLesseps,  with,  just  in  front,  a  fine  statue  of  Columbus  on  a  lofty 
pedestal  of  masonry.  A  Royal  Mail  steamship  from  Southampton  lay 
near  us,  and  a  German  Lloyd  liner  was  passing  out  to  sea  as  the 
"Colombia"  lifted  her  anchors,  and  moved  to  her  place  at  the  covered 
pier,  from  which  the  train  for  Panama  would  shortly  start. 

In  every  direction  our  eyes  rested  with  pleasure  on  the  graceful 
foliage  of  the  cocoa  and  banana  palms,  bright  blossoms  and  luxuriant 
vegetation  beside  the  water,  and  about  us  on  the  pier  were  many  un- 
familiar faces,  Negroes,  Spaniards,  Chinamen,  and  Mexicans,  the  men 
in  white  mostly,  and  the  few  women  with  showy  colors  and  summer 
fabrics. 

We  embarked  without  delay  on  a  Panama  Railway  train  of  two 
passenger  cars  and  baggage  van,  having  supplied  ourselves  with  palm 
leaf  fans,  and  copies  of  the  diminutive  daily  paper,  "The  Colon 
Herald,"  in  which  the  reading  matter  was  a  queer  mixture  of  English, 
French  and  Spanish,  and  steamed  slowly  out  of  the  station.  Then  be- 
gan such  an  interesting,  delightsome  railway  trip  as  I  had  never  before 
enjoyed, — not  that  the  cars  wrere  sumptuous  or  the  rate  of  travel  rapid 
(about  ten  miles  an  hour),  but  the  scenery  and  people  were  all  so 
strange  and  new  to  most  of  us  that  we  hardly  noticed  the  cushionless 
seats,  and  generally  grimy  interior  arrangements.  Fortunately  for  us 
there  were  a  great  many  stops  in  the  forty-three  miles,  and  at  every 
one  the  cars  bristled  with  protruded  heads,  as  the  villagers  swarmed 
around  the  train,  or  lounged  lazily  about  their  doors.  Fruit  and  beau- 
tiful flowers  were  offered  for  sale  at  every  stopping  place.  Some  of 
the  gentlemen  frequently  got  off  and  plucked  bits  of  strange  foliage,  or 
lovely  grasses  wnich  they  generously  shared  with  their  fellow  passen- 
gers. There  was  a  cordial  bonhomie  and  sympathy  of  interest  which 
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made  the  party  in  our  car  a  very  jolly  and  noisy  one,  quite  unlike  the 
usual  sedate  and  well  behaved  occupants  of  a  parlor  car. 

The  railway  runs  beside  the  great  unfinished  inter-oceanic  canal  for 
nearly  fourteen  miles.  And  all  along,  'mid  a  strange  silence  and  inac- 
tion, lay  the  deserted  works  of  that  well  begun  waterway.  Huge 
cranes  with  thick-rusted  chains,  still  stood  erect,  on  the  solidly  built 
banks;  many  dredging  boats  lay  in  the  still,  shallow  waters.  As  we 
went  on,  long  lines  of  tracks  showed  beside  the  excavations,  with 
scores  of  construction  cars,  and  huge  locomotives,  standing  silent  on 
the  tracks.  There  were  numerous  tall  storehouses  of  corrugated  iron, 
as  well  as  houses  for  the  workmen,  and  about  them,  barrows,  trucks, 
and  all  sorts  of  costly  construction  plant.  It  was  saddening  to  see  all 
this  left  to  the  rust  and  decay  of  idleness,  with  that  noble  inception  of 
a  master  mind  only  half  accomplished.  So  our  eyes  turned  with  relief 
to  the  beauties  of  nature  spread  around,  luxuriant  vegetation,  brilliant- 
ly colored  flowers,  the  bursting  pods  of  the  cotton  trees,  waving  palms, 
festooning  vines,  and  exquisite  grasses  in  the  marshy  parts.  Bright 
butterflies  and  insects  hovered  above,  while  monkeys  were  seen  at 
some  distance  in  a  grove  of  palms,  and  gorgeously  plumaged  birds 
flashed  past  in  the  sunlight.  Amid  all  this  lavishness  of  nature,  hu- 
manity of  the  poorest  and  lowest  types  was  found.  Happy  and  lazy 
though,  picturesquely  dressed,  or  hardly  dressed  at  all,  the  women 
were  gay  in  cotton  of  deep  bright  dyes,  an  upper  garment  of  white 
loosely  draped,  leaving  the  arms  bare,  in  striking  contrast;  the  men 
mostly  shirtless,  their  loose  trousers  bound  about  their  brown  oily 
bodies  with  bright  colored  sashes.  Nearly  all  were  bareheaded,  the 
children  having  bright  ribbons  or  cord  braided  into  their  jet  black, 
kinky  hair. 

We  arrived  about  noon  at  the  picturesque  old  Spanish  town  of 
Panama.  Some  passengers  got  out  at  the  upper  end  of  the  town,  but 
the  rest  of  us  went  on,  in  the  train,  to  the  dock,  and  were  transferred 
to  a  little  steam  launch,  which  brought  us  out  to  our  new  quarters  on 
the  Pacific  Mail  steamship  "The  City  of  Sydney."  This,  with  other 
ships,  lay  near  an  island  in  a  bay,  about  two  miles  from  Panama,  a 
dangerous  coral  reef  close  to  the  shore  preventing  the  nearer  approach 
of  large  vessels. 

As  soon  as  we  got  some  of  the  heat  and  dust  of  the  train  washed 
off,  we  had  luncheon,  and  set  off  in  a  sail  boat  across  the  bay,  to  see 
what  we  could  of  Panama  in  the  short  time  at  our  disposal.  These 
boats  swarmed  about  the  ship  all  the  time  of  our  stay,  for  hire,  and 
offering  fruit,  coral,  shells,  parrots  and  monkeys  for  sale.  Our  boat- 
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men  were  Spaniards  with  a  very  small  command  of  English,  and  little 
Franklin's  sailor  dress,  as  usual,  caught  their  attention  and  evidently 
amused  them.  It  was  quite  interesting  to  be  addressed  as  "Seiior"  and 
"Senora. "  Franklin  they  laughingly  designated  as  "el  marine "  and 
"Capitano."  ,We  were  told,  on  leaving  the  ship,  that  we  would  have 
to  be  carried  ashore  from  the  boat,  but  our  sailors  skillfully  landed  us 
on  the  rocks  inside  the  reefs,  near  the  old  fort.  We  gathered  some 
pretty  shells  as  we  picked  our  way  over  the  slippery  surface,  and  tiny 
crabs  fled  in  all  directions  at  our  approach.  Everywhere  we  saw  the 
large  turkey  buzzards,  which  are  the  natural  and  only  scavengers  of 
this  unsanitary  town.  There  is  a  heavy  fine  imposed  for  shooting  these 
birds,  and  they  stand  and  fly  about  the  town  and  beach  quite  tamely. 

The  sunshine  was  scorchingly  hot,  and  as  we  entered  the  town  by 
a  steep  narrow  street,  the  smells  were  many  and  overpowering.  The 
streets  are  all  paved  in  the  middle  with  cobblestones,  and  have  narrow 
cement  or  flagged  sidewalks,  overshadowed  by  the  balconies  of  the 
houses.  These,  mostly  of  adobe  or  wood,  have  no  windows  on  the 
ground  floor,  but  great  wooden  doors,  large  enough  to  admit  a  street 
car.  These  stand  wide  open  during  the  day,  sometimes  replaced  by  a 
latticed  gate  half  way  up,  which  admits  the  air  while  screening  the 
inmates. 

From  one  of  these  narrow  streets  we  came  suddenly  upon  a  fine 
old  cathedral  of  noble  proportions  with  two  lofty  towers,  but  very 
dilapidated  and  dirty  both  inside  and  out.  We  entered  and  found  it  a 
welcome  shelter  from  the  hot  sun.  Nearly  the  whole  floor  was  paved 
with  memorial  tablets,  and  many  are  let  into  the  walls,  and  even  the 
pillars.  A  mass  of  gaudy  artificial  flowers  adorned  the  main  altar,  but 
its  handsome  candelabra  and  other  silver  ornaments  were  tarnished 
and  dusty.  The  Cathedral  Plaza  was  directly  opposite,  a  square  with 
seats,  some  trees  and  flowering  shrubs  around  its  paved  walks,  and  we 
were  glad  to  rest  awhile  there  from  the  heat  and  dust,  and  watch  the 
passers-by,  who  were  of  many  nationalities,  and  often  quite  pictur- 
esque in  their  attire. 

The  few  shops  we  saw  were  so  dark,  one  entered  them  reluctantly. 
Very  few  goods  are  exposed  for  sale,  the  owners  fishing  them  out  of 
dark  corners  and  drawers,  the  merchants,  mostly  Chinese  and  Spanish, 
seeming  quite  indifferent  about  selling  their  wares. 

Though  hackmeii  were  available  at  nearly  every  corner,  we  pre- 
ferred to  explore  the  old  town  on  foot.  The  vehicles  offered  for  hire 
were  a  surprise  to  us,  being  roomy,  comfortable  Victorias,  but  drawn 
by  such  poor  little  horses  or  donkeys,  hardly  larger  than  a  full  grown 
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St.  Bernard  dog.  We  visited  the  Post  Office,  which  looked  like  a  great 
prison,  with  five  immense  doorways,  and  no  windows  visible.  The 
officials  spoke  passable  English,  and  were  very  courteous  and  accom- 
modating. 

There  is  quite  a  difference  between  the  value  of  their  silver  money 
and  American.  For  instance,  in  paying  for  seventy  cents  worth  of 
stamps,  we  gave  them  an  American  dollar,  and  received  for  change 
four  of  their  silver  quarter-dollars  and  a  three  cent  piece;  and  so  in  a 
Chinese  shop,  two  American  dollars  tendered  for  an  article  costing 
$2.50,  brought  me  about  $2.35  as  change. 

As  we  passed  along  the  streets  we  met,  continually,  Spanish  and 
Mexican  women  and  men,  the  former  often  in  white,  but  always  with 
a  touch  of  bright  color  about  them,  negroes  in  gayest  colors,  with  bur- 
dens on  their  heads,  many  Chinese  with  wide  white  trowsers  and 
jackets.  A  donkey  cart  filled  with  water  jars  drove  past  us,  rattling 
down  the  paved  .street, — for  fresh  water  is  sold  in  Panama  at  three 
cents  a  gallon. 

It  was  still  very  warm,  the  stone  pavement  seeming  to  burn  our 
feet  as  we  walked,  and  tired  out,  we  hailed  a  Victoria  and  drove  down 
as  near  as  we  could  to  the  beach,  where  our  boat  awaited  us,  and  re- 
turned to  the  ship,  getting  delightfully  cooled  off  in  the  hour's  sail 
across  the  bay.  In  the  evening  after  dinner  we  sat  for  a  while  with  the 
other  passengers  on  deck,  exchanging  experiences  of  our  day  in  Pan- 
ama, and  watching  the  twinkling  lights  of  the  distant  town,  whose  tall 
cathedral  towers  were  faintly  outlined  against  the  dark  background  of 
the  mountains  beyond.  And  the  stars  above  us  looked  solemnly  down 
at  the  dancing  stars  in  the  sea,  .smiling  up  at  them  from  the  dimpling 
waves  of  the  bay,  while  the  tall  masts  of  the  ships  at  anchor  seemed 
to  bow  a  silent  good-night,  as  the  vessels  slowly  rocked  on  the  swell- 
ing tide. 

Next  day  at  noon  we  had  a  last  glimpse  of  Panama  and  South 
America  from  the  deck  of  our  ship,  as  she  moved  slowly  from  her 
moorings,  past  many  beautiful  islands,  of  which  Toboga  is  chief,  and 
so  northward,  with  many  interesting  stops  at  the  little  republics  of 
Central  America,  to  California,  whose  "Golden  Gate"  our  good  ship, 
"The  City  of  Sydney"  entered  safely  nearly  three  weeks  later. 

MAEGARET  H.  AHEARN. 


Cartp  Ptoltosrapfjp  of  Ontario. 


Paper    read    before    the    Women's    Canadian    Historical    Society    of 
Ottawa.— March  10th,  1905. 

In  the  year  1886  there  was  published  a  work  on  "Canadian 
Archaeology,"  by  the  late  historian,  Dr.  Kingsford.  Six  years  later — 
in  1892 — he  published  a  much  more  complete  work,  in  which  he  en- 
deavored to  give  a  history  of  the  printed  books  in  the  Provinces  of 
Ontario  and  Quebec.  The  subject  had  been  very  closely  studied  by 
men  of  equally  acknowledged  attainments,  and  although  not  reduced  to 
form  and  system,  and  somewhat  scattered,  much  valuable  informa- 
tion had  been  gathered. 

It  is  conceded  by  all  whose  opinions  are  in  any  way  worthy  of 
respect,  that,  the  printing  press  was  unknown  in  the  French  regime, 
and  that  the  History  of  printing  books  dates  from  the  conquest.  In  a 
short,  sketchy  paper  of  this  character,  it  would  prove  an  impossible 
task  to  do  more  than  give  the  barest  outline  of  what  has  been  printed 
during  the  period  of,  say,  sixty  or  seventy  years.  Inquiries,  continued 
with  some  pertinacity,  ended  in  the  conclusion  that  the  first  Ontario 
book — out  of  the  domain  of  Statute  Law  and  the  Parliamentary  Jour- 
nals— was  printed  in  the  year  1832,  when  the  "War  of  1812,"  by 
David  Thompson,  printed  by  T.  Sewell,  printer,  bookbinder,  and  sta- 
tioner, Market  Square,  Niagara,  was  published.  The  statement 
remained  unchallenged  until  the  year  1888,  when  public  attention  was 
drawn  to  the  subject  by  a  published  letter  of  Mr.  Gagnon,  of  St.  Koch, 
Quebec,  giving  the  names  of  several  earlier  volumes  in  his  possession, 
and  he  established  by  catalogue  that  still  other  works  were  known.  A 
corrspondence  took  place  in  the  Toronto  Mail,  and  some  discussion 
was  awakened.  Since  that  date,  Mr.  Gagnon  has  continued  his  re- 
search. Mr.  Bain,  of  Toronto  Library,  has  likewise  made  great  exer- 
tions towards  increasing  our  knowledge  upon  the  subject.  There  is 
very  little  known  of  the  early  journals  of  the  House  of  Assembly  in 
Ontario,  and  it  is  the  prevailing  opinion  that  they  were  not  regularly 
printed  until  1820  or  1821.  The  first  printed  copy  in  the  Parliamentary 
Library  is  that  of  the  Session  of  1821. 

The  publication  of  the  Journals  of  the  House,  so  far  as  is  known, 
did  not  take  place  until  the  year  1801,  when  £300  was  granted  for 
printing  the  "Acts  and  Journals,  1st  Session,  3rd  Parliament."  The 
title  of  this  volume  was:  "Journal  of  the  House  of  Assembly  of  Upper 
Canada  from  the  28th  day  of  May  until  the  9th  day  of  July,  1801,  both 
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days  inclusive,  in  the  41st  year  of  the  reign  of  King  George  the  3rd, 
being  the  1st  Session  of  the  3rd  Provincial  Parliament  of  this  Province, 
—York, — Upper  Canada;  Printed  by  order  of  the  House  of  Assembly 
by  John  Bennett,  Printer  to  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty." 

If  the  Journals  of  1802  and  1803  were  printed,  no  copies  are  to  be 
found.  After  the  year  1806  they  were  discontinued,  owing  to  the  ex- 
pense. They  were  certainly  printed  in  1821,  whether  previous  to  that 
date  cannot  be  ascertained.  No  copies  are  known  for  1822- '23- '24,  after 
which  date  they  are  regularly  continued.  Mr.  Bain  is  our  authority  for 
whatever  knowledge  we  may  possess;  therefore,  it  may  be  said  that  no 
printed  copies  of  the  Journals  of  the  Legislature  of  the  old  Province  of 
Upper  Canada  are  to  be  found  previous  to  1825.  The  few  scattered 
odd  numbers  that  remain  are  in  the  hands  of  book  collectors.  The 
Journals  themselves  are  in  MSS.  in  the  Parliamentary  Library,  having 
been  obtained  from  the  Colonial  Office.  Some  years  are  missing,  but 
are  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  the  Dominion.  Much  of  the  early  history 
of  the  country  has  been  in  this  way  lost  to  us.  In  a  wealthy  Province 
such  as  Ontario,  it  seems  hardly  credible  that  the  Journals  of  the  first 
Parliaments  should  be  in  so  deplorable  a  condition,  but  so  the  case 
stands,  or  did  so,  up  to  1892.  Perhaps  some  steps  have  since  been 
taken  for  their  collection  and  preservation.  Hamlet,  in  addressing 
Polonius,  says:  "See  the  players  well  disposed.  Do  you  hear?  Let 
them  be  well  used,  for  they  are  the  abstract  and  brief  chronicles  of 
the  time,  after  your  death.  You  had  better  have  a  bad  epitaph,  than 
ill-report  while  you  live."  Those  who  turn  the  deaf  ear  of  ignorant 
indifference  to  the  claims  of  honest  literature  should  ponder  over  these 
words  of  the  greatest  litterateur  that  ever  lived.  It  is  an  age  of  intelli- 
gence, and  will  call  forth  a  Nemesis  for  all  neglect  of  duty. 

There  is  ground  for  belief  that  the  "Statutes"  were  regularly 
printed  from  the  year  1792,  although  very  few  of  the  earlier  ones  are 
in  existence.  In  1794  an  advertisement  appeared  in  the  "Upper  Can- 
ada Gazette"  announcing  the  publication  of  an  Almanac  for  1795..  No 
copy  however  is  known.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  considering  the  small 
population  of  Upper  Canada,  that  rival  almanacs  should  have  appeared 
in  the  year  1802,  one  published  in  Niagara  by  "Tiffany,"  and  one  at 
York  by  "Bennett."  Two  copies  of  Tiffany's  are  preserved;  one  by 
Mr.  Gagnon,  of  Quebec,  and  on©  by  Mr.  Bain,  of  Toronto. 

The  almanac  of  Mr  Lyon  McKenzie  first  appeared  in  1830;  its 
title  "Poor  Eichard,  or  the  Yorkshire  Almanac,"  by  Patrick  Swift, 
York. 

The  first  printed  pamphlet  in  Ontario,  so  far  as  is  known,  appeared 
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during  the  war  of  1812-1814.  In  1814  a  "Form  of  Prayer  and  Thanks- 
giving to  Almighty  God,  to  be  used  on  Friday,  the  3rd  day  of  June, 
1814,  being  the  day  appointed  by  Proclamation  for  a  general  thanks- 
giving to  Almighty  God  to  acknowledge  the  great  goodness  and  mercy 
of  Almighty  God,  who  in  addition  to  the  manifold  and  inestimable 
benefits  which  we  have  received  at  His  Hands,  has  continued  to  us  His 
protection  and  assistance  in  the  .War  in  which  we  are  now  engaged, 
and  has  given  to  the  Arms  of  His  Majesty  and  to  his  allies  a  series  of 
signal  and  glorious  victories  over  the  forces  of  the  enemy."  Printed 
by  Stephen  Miles,  Kingston. 

One  of  the  earliest  publications  in  Ontario  is  a  pamphlet  which 
was  advertised  in  the  "Quebec  Gazette"  of  the  12th  of  November, 
1818.  It  was  by  the  unfortunate  man  Eobert  Gourley.  No  copy  of  it 
can  be  found.  In  1822  was  published  a  pamphlet,  in  verse,  entitled, 
"An  Address  to  the  liege  men  of  every  British  Colony  and  Province 
in  the  World,"  by  "A  Friend  to  his  Species." 

In  1824  a  book,  very  unfavorably  commented  on  in  the  Canadian 
Review  and  Historical  Journal,  was  published.  It  was  called  "St. 
Ursula's  Convent,  or:  The  Nun  of  Canada",  containing  scenes  of  real 
life.  The  authoress  was  Miss  Julia  Beckwith,  afterwards  Mrs.  Hart, 
of  Frederick  ton,  N.B.  The  book  was  advertised  in  "Gary's  Cata- 
logue" in  1830,  and  it  is  just  possible  a  copy  may  be  somewhere  in 
existence,  although  none  has  as  yet  come  to  light. 

The  editor  of  "The  Canadian  Review"  was  Dr.  A.  J.  Christie, 
grandfather  of  John  Christie,  K.C.,  of  Ottawa,.  In  1827  there  was  a 
large  increase  in  the  number  of  printed  books.  Among  them — by  re- 
quest— was  the  sermon  preached  on  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of 
St.  George's  Cathedral,  Kingston,  by  the  Venerable  George  Okill 
Stuart,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Archdeacon  of  Kingston,  which  transpired  on 
the  25th  day  of  November,  1827.  The  sermon  is  now  in  the  collection 
of  the  late  Sheriff  Chauveau. 

As  the  years  passed,  so  much  more  literature  was  being  printed 
and  circulated,  which  makes  it  an  almost  impossible  task  to  do  more 
than  lightly  skim  the  more  important  or  more  interesting  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  "Press." 

In  1840,  we  come  upon  a  very  well  known  name,  that  of  the  late 
Alpheus  Todd,  who  published  in  that  year  "The  Practices  and  Privil- 
eges of  the  'Two  Houses  of  Parliament."  Later  in  his  life  Dr.  Todd 
produced  the  two  important  works  with  which  his  name  is  identified, 
viz.,  "On  Parliamentary  Government  in  England;  its  origin,  develop- 
ment and  practical  operation";  and  "Parliamentary  Governments  in 
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the  British  Colonies."  Dr.  Todd's  second  and  chief  book  has  won  for 
him  a  European  reputation. 

At  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  ''Canada  Act,"  on  the  14th  of 
March,  1791,  constituting  the  two  distinct  Provinces  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada,  Lord  Dorchester  was  Governor  in  Chief.  He  had  held 
the  position  since  1786,  having  been  named  in  succession  to 
Haldimand.  The  latter  left  Canada  in  1784;  the  Government  having 
been  administered  in  the  two  intervening  years  by  Hamilton  and  by 
Hope.  Dorchester  remained  in  Canada  until  1791,  when  Sir  Alured 
Clark  was  sworn  in  Lieutenant-Governor  arid  Commander  in  Chief. 
In  November  of  1791,  Simcoe  arrived  in  Quebec,  bringing  with  him 
instructions  restricting  Clark's  power  to  Lower  Canada,  with  an  official 
copy  of  the  New  Act,  and  instructions  to  divide  the  province  of  Quebec 
into  the  newly  established  divisions  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada.  The 
proclamation  was  accordingly  issued,  declaring  the  division,  which 
took  effect  December,  1791.  Simcoe  remained  the  winter  in  Quebec, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  summer  of  1792  he  reached  Upper  Canada. 
In  July  he  issued  a  Proclamation  in  which  he  established  the  electoral 
divisions,  for  which  representatives  should  be  returned.  The  members 
forming  the  first  Legislature  of  Upper  Canada  met  at  Newark  on 
Monday,  the  17th  of  September,  1792. 

A  copy  of  Simcoe 's  speech  on  this  occasion  has  been  preserved. 
If  the  sheet  be  genuine,  it  is  the  very  earliest  example  of  political  print- 
ing in  Canada. 

A  rather  curious  advertisement  appeared  in  the  Niagara  Herald  of 
1802:  "For  Sale:  A  negro,  man  slave,  18  years  of  age,  stout  and 
healthy;  has  had  the  small-pox,  and  is  capable  of  service,  either  in  the 
house  or  out  of  doors.  The  terms  will  be  made  easy  to  the  purchaser, 
and  cash  or  new  lands  received  in  exchange.  Enquire  of  the  printer." 

In  1824  the  foundation  stone  of  Brock's  monument  was  laid  with 
masonic  honours,  William  Lyon  Mackenzie  taking  a  leading  part.  He 
placed  a  copy  of  the  "Advocate,"  of  which  he  was  editor,  in  the  hollow 
of  the  stone.  When  Sir  Peregrine  Maitland  heard  of  it,  he  ordered  it 
to  be  taken  out,  and  Mr.  Mackenzie  was  obliged  to  remove  it. 

That  same  year  the  Historical  Society  of  Quebec  met  for  the  first 
time,  Lord  Dalhousie  presiding. 

In  182'5  the  Advocate  was  wrecked  by  a  "genteel  mob."  Perhaps 
I  might  just  mention  here  that  between  the  years  1831  and  1834  Mr. 
Mackenzie  was  three  times  expelled  from  the  Assembly.  In  1834, 
having  taken  the  oath  prescribed  for  members  of  the  Legislature,  he 


entered  the  House  for  the  fourth  time,  but  was  forcibly  ejected  by  the 
Sergeant-at-Arms. 

The  same  year  York  was  made  a  city  and  called  Toronto.  Mr. 
William  Lyon  Mackenzie  was  elected  the  first  Mayor. 

In  1820  or  1821  a  certain  gentleman,  H.  Wilson,  having  made  an 
"Extensive  Personal  Tour  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  North 
America,"  after  arriving  home,  published  a  book,  in  which  is  a  dedi- 
cation to  Lord  Dalhousie,  dated  Quebec,  1821.  He  commences  his 
what  we  might  term  a  Valedictory  to  Canada  thus:  "I  will  a  round 
unvarnished  tale  unfold,  nothing  extenuate,  or  set  down  aught  to 
malice,"  and  goes  on:  "I  cannot  imagine  why  England  retains  so  un- 
profitable an  appendage  to  her  dominions.  One  half  is  boundless  snow, 
the  other  half  literally  a  wilderness."  He  ends  by  a  couple  of  strophes, 
to  the  memory  of  Tecumseh.  "Tecumseh  has  no  grave,  but  eagles 
dipt  their  ravening  beaks  and  drank  his  stout  heart's  blood." 

The  subject  of  this  most  imperfect  paper  has  been  of  such  infinite 
interest  to  the  writer,  that  the  difficulty  has  been  in  keeping  within 
due  bounds,  and  not  straying  to  browse  in  the  literature  of  the  other 
Provinces.  I  may  also  paraphrase  a  remark  of  Montaigne,  and  say :  I 
have  only  made  a  nosegay  of  culled  flowers  and  brought  nothing  of  my 
own  but  the  string  with  which  they  are  tied. 

In  the  Ottawa  Evening  Journal  of  February  20,  1905,  a  grant  was 
made  of  $20,000  on  an  item  of  Archives,  $8,000  more  than  last  year. 
The  Minister  explained  that  the  increase  was  due  to  several  charges, 
including  the  preparation  of  catalogues,  researches  in  Paris,  etc.,  in 
respect  to  documents  connected  with  the  early  history  of  Canada,  and 
a  guide  to  these  historical  papers. 

C.  E.  BILLINGS. 


"Hobe  Wfjou  Wfjp  Eanb." 
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of  the  Count?  of  Carleton 


Paper,   read    before    the    Women's   Canadian    Historical    Society    of 
Ottawa.— December,  1900. 

The  County  of  Carleton  has  the  honour  of  being  called  after  Sir 
Guy  Carleton,  the  second  Governor,  a  most  able  statesman  and 
military  man,  who  was  made  a  knight  of  the  Bath  in  1776  and 
created  Lord  Dorchester  in  1786. 

Carleton  is  one  of  the  forty-four  counties  into  which  the  chief 
part  of  Ontario  is  divided.  Bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Ottawa 
river,  north-east  by  the  County  of  Russell,  south-east  by  the  County 
of  Dundas  and  Rideau  river,  which  divides  it  from  the  County  of 
Grenville,  and  on  the  south-east  by  the  County  of  Lanark.  There 
are  ten  townships  which  are  as  follows  : — Fitzroy,  Gloucester,  Goul- 
bourne,  Huntley,  March,  Marlborough,  Nepean,  North  Gower, 
Osgoode,  Torbolton,  a  list  of  most  aristocratic  names.  The  surface 
is  very  level,  and  is  called  by  scientists  the  Champagne  region. 
The  Laurentian  ranges,  which  surround  the  county  on  three  sides, 
contain  masses  of  granite,  trap,  and  porphyry.  A  bed  of  iron  ore 
about  a  mile  in  extent  has  been  found  in  the  township  of  Fitzroy, 
while  phosphate  is  most  plentiful  in  Gloucester,  and  vast  beds  of 
peat  cover  large  areas.  There  are  numerous  mineral  springs,  some 
sulphur,  others  salt.  The  only  lake  is  Lake  Constance,  in  the  town- 
ship of  March,  the  borders  of  which  abound  with  wild  duck.  The 
Rideau  is  the  second  river  of  importance  and  pours  over  the  Rideau 
falls  like  a  curtain  into  the  Ottawa,  its  chief  tributary  being  the 
Goodwood;  there  is  also  the  Mississippi  and  the  Carp.  The  City  of 
Ottawa  is  the  county  town  and  there  are  numerous  villages ;  the  in- 
corporated ones  are  Richmond,  Hintonburg,  and  Archville,  the 
two  latter  suburbs  of  Ottawa. 

Richmond,  in  the  township  of  Goulbourne,  on  the  little  river 
Goodwood,  better  known  by  its  Indian  name,  the  Jock,  was  the  first 
settlement  in  the  county,  and  was  settled  by  the  military  as  early  as 
1818.  Richmond  is  called  after  the  Duke  of  Richmond  and  the  first 
settlers  were  Captains  Lyon,  Lewis,  Maxwell  and  their  families,  and 
a  number  of  others.  Captain  Lyon  built  the  first  mill  in  the  county 
on  the  banks  of  the  Goodwood.  Richmond  was  laid  out  on  a  very 
grand  and  ambitious  scale  by  Colonel  Burke,  who  expected  it 
would  become  a  great  city — "great  expectations''  which  have  never 
been  realised.  Some  of  the  first  buildings  erected  still  stand,  and 
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in  the  vicinity  of  the  village  may  be  seen  an  old  barn,  a  sad 
memorial  of  departed  greatness,  for  within  its  walls  died  Charles 
Lennox,  fourth  Duke  of  Richmond,  Governor  General  of  Canada, 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  from  1807  to  1813,  and  a  descendant  of 
Royalty,  thus  dying  miserably  upon  a  heap  of  straw,  among 
strangers  and  in  great  agony  from  hydrophobia,  produced  by  the 
bite  of  a  pet  tame  fox.  The  body  of  the  Duke  was  placed  in  a 
waggon,  drawn  by  a  double  yoke  of  oxen  and  was  driven  by  a  man 
named  Martin,  who  received  200  acres  of  land  for  his  service,  to 
Richmond  Landing,  from  which  place  it  was  conveyed  to  Quebec, 
and  there,  interred  with  great  pomp  beneath  the  English  Cathedral 
(the  spot  is  marked  by  a  brass  tablet)  on  the  4th  September,  1819, 
just  a  year  from  the  Duke's  arrival  in  Canada. 

The  river  Goodwood  received  its  name  from  the  Duke  himself 
after  his  beautiful  English  property,  where  the  celebrated  Goodwood 
races  take  place  every  year.  Besides  this  little  stream,  and  village 
of  Richmond,  four  townships  in  this  county  are  called  after  mem- 
bers of  the  ducal  House  of  Lennox.  It  was  the  Duchess  of  Rich- 
mond, wife  of  this  Duke,  who  gave  the  famous  ball  in  Brussels  on 
the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  which  has  been  immortalized  by 
Byron  in  "Childe  Harold/ 


?  ? 


"There  was  a  sound  of  revelry  by  night, 
And  Belgium's  capital  had  gathered  there 
Her  beauty  and  her  chivalry." 

Before  leaving  the  township  of  Goulbourn  we  must  not  forget 
that  it  got  its  name  from  Henry  Goulbourn,  Under-Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department  in  1810,  for  the  Colonies  in  1812, 
and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  from  1828  to  1830.  This  township 
contains  about  55,000  acres  of  land. 

We  now  pass  on  to  March,  called  after  the  Earl  of  March,  who 
succeeded  his  father  as  Duke  of  Richmond,  and  also  filled  the  im- 
portant position  of  Postmaster-General  for  England.  The  title 
Earl  of  March  is  derived  from  the  Marches  in  South  Wales.  The 
township  is  divided  into  what  is  known  as  South  March  and  the 
River  Front,  the  former  having  by  far  the  best  farms  and  largest 
population  while  the  latter  is  lovely  in  the  extreme,  farm  after  farm 
sloping  down  to  the  noble  waters  of  the  Ottawa,  while  the  grand 
Laurentians,  with  "verdure  clad"  or  glistening  in  their  mantle  of 
snow  are  plainly  visible  for  many  miles.  March  was  settled  a  few 


months  after  Richmond  and  was  also  a  military  settlement,  Captains 
Monk,  Street  and  Weatherly  being  among  the  pioneers,  and  later 
on  General  Loyd,  a  veteran  who  had  seen  service  in  Egypt. 

The  adjoining  township  of  Torbolton  (or  Tarbolton)  is  the 
smallest  of  the  ten  townships  and  is  called  after  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond, one  of  whose  secondary  titles  was  Baron  Methuen  of  Tor- 
bolton, and  near  the  village  of  Torbolton  in  Ayreshire,  Scotland, 
lived  Burns'  early  love,  his  "Highland  Mary."  The  Canadian  town- 
ship cannot  boast  of  anything  so  romantic,  though  it  is  a  startling 
fact  that  Purgatory  is  situated  in  Torbolton  and  partly  extends  into 
March ;  it  is  a  swampy  tract  of  land,  and  it  is  said  that  one  day 
many  years  ago  two  priests  in  riding  over  it  were  so  tormented  by 
mosquitoes  that  one  cried  out  "this  place  should  be  called  purga- 
tory," and  so  it  has  been  ever  since;  however  the  best  blueberry 
patch  in  the  county  comes  next  and  may  in  some  measure  alleviate 
the  torments  of  purgatory. 

Huntley  is  named  from  Lord  Huntley,  only  brother  of  the 
Duchess  of  Richmond,  afterwards  fifth  Duke  of  Gordon,  and  Fitz- 
roy  in  honour  of  Sir  Charles  Augustus  Fitzroy,  K.C.B.,  Governor- 
in-Chief  of  New  South  Wales,  and  Lieutenant  Governor  of  the 
Island  of  Antigua,  who  in  1820  married  Lady  Mary  Lennox,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond.  The  village  of  Fitzroy  Harbor 
is  prettily  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Chats  Falls  and  the 
French  village  of  Quyon. 

Marlborough  township  originally  belonged  to  Grenville  county 
and  it  is  needless  to  say  is  called  after  the  great  military  hero  of 
Queen  Anne's  reign.  The  town  of  Marlborough  in  Wiltshire,  from 
which  the  Duke  takes  his  title,  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  of 
chalk  or  marl. 

In  1798  Gloucester  township  was  a  part  of  Russell  county,  and 
received  its  name  from  William  Frederick,  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
who  was  both  a  nephew  and  son-in-law  of  George  III.  His  nick- 
name was  "Silly  Billy."  Grenville  says,  "Nature  must  have  been 
in  a  merry  mood  when  she  made  this  'Prince',"  and  Stockman  de- 
scribes him  as  follows:  "Prominent,  meaningless  eyes;  without 
being  exceptionally  ugly,  a  very  unpleasant  face,  with  an  animal 
expression,  large  and  stout,  but  with  weak,  helpless  legs.  He  wore 
a  neck-cloth  thicker  than  his  head." 

The  township  of  Osgoode  also  belonged  to  the  County  of 
Russell  before  Carleton  was  organized,  and  is  named  after  Chief 
Justice  Osgoode  who  in  1803  gave  a  decision  that  slavery  was  not 
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in  accordance  with  English  laws,  and  consequently  the  slaves  then 
in  Lower  Canada  were  released;  those  in  Upper  Canada  had  been 
liberated  in  1793.  Chief  Justice  Osgoode  received  a  retiring  allow- 
ance of  £800  a  year,  which  he  enjoyed  for  twenty-three  years,  and 
Osgoode  Hall  in  Toronto  is  also  called  after  this  highly  respected 
man. 

North  Gore  or  Gower  is  said  by  some  to  have  been  so  called 
from  the  peculiarity  of  the  land,  which  runs  in  the  shape  of  a  gore 
from  the  Rideau  river,  which  divides  it  from  South  Gore  on  the 
other  side,  and  it  has  also  been  recorded  that  the  name  was  taken 
from  the  noble  family  of  Gowers,  who  produced  the  early  poet 
Gower,  and  in  later  times  the  Dukes  of  Sutherland.  And  it  is  in- 
teresting to  remember  that  the  mother  of  the  Marquis  of  Lome,  one 
of  our  former  Governor  Generals,  was  a  daughter  of  this  great 
house.  The  village  of  Manotick, — an  Indian  name,  meaning  Long 
Island,  is  situated  in  the  corners  of  four  townships, — Osgoode, 
Gloucester,  Nepean  and  North  Gore. 

Our  own  township  of  Nepean,  which  was  formerly  part  of 
Grenville  county,  is  called  after  Sir  Evan  Nepean,  Secretary  for 
Ireland  in  1804,  to  whom  Haldimand  sent  many  entries  and  reports 
from  Canada  in  1728.  The  family  of  Nepean  came  from  St.  Just 
in  Cornwall,  and  the  name  was  originally  Nanspean. 

In  1870  the  County  was  visited  by  a  dreadful  calamity  in  the 
shape  of  terrific  bush  fires,  which  started  in  several  places  after  a 
very  dry  season,  the  largest  being  in  Fitzroy,  which,  fanned  by  a 
high  wind,  tore  madly  on,  joined  the  other  fires,  and  so  devastated 
parts  of  the  whole  county.  This  conflagration  lasted  for  ten  days 
or  a  fortnight,  and  numbers  of  farm  houses  with  their  barns,  stables, 
implements  and  fences  were  consumed,  besides  large  tracts  of  valu- 
able timber.  Some  people  and  a  great  many  wild  animals  perished, 
and  the  general  suffering  was  very  great.  Ottawa  itself  was  in  great 
danger,  enveloped  in  thick  clouds  of  smoke,  cinders  falling  in  the 
streets,  and  the  sun  looking  like  a  large  crimson  ball  suspended  in 
the  heavens,  and  looming  through  a  dense  fog.  Probably  the  city 
owed  its  safety  to  the  cutting  of  St.  Louis  dam  and  the  arrival  of  an 
engine  from  Montreal,  which  came  up  in  six  hours,  a  marvel  of 
rapid  travelling  in  those  days.  On  the  17th  of  August  the  fire  was 
at  its  height  and  the  whole  of  the  thriving  little  village  of  Bell's 
Corners,  ten  miles  from  Ottawa,  was  completely  wiped  out,  only  the 
town  hall  being  left  standing,  and  the  inhabitants  had  to  flee  for 
their  lives.  Many  tragedies  were  enacted  during  those  days,  but 
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time  and  space  forbids  our  giving  more  than  one,  which  took  place 
in  a  lonely  spot  back  from  the  river.  A  family  having  been  burnt 
out  of  house  and  home,  and  the  fire  close  upon  them,  the  man  placed 
his  wife  and  children  in  a  large  hole  or  sort  of  well  which  was  sunk 
in  the  ground,  and  with  the  help  of  his  little  boy  covered  them  with 
loose  earth  and  sand  and  then  proceeded  to  fight  off  the  fire.  The 
poor  little  boy  died  before  morning  from  suffocation  and  exhaustion, 
and  the  father  only  lived  to  see  the  fire  pass  on  its  way  and  to  liber- 
ate the  family  from  their  miserable  refuge,  where  the  baby  had  also 
died  during  the  night.  Even  now,  after  the  lapse  of  thirty  years, 
the  fires  of  1870  are  looked  back  upon  with  horror.  But  as  in  all 
such  cases,  there  were  the  humorous  incidents  as  well.  For  in- 
stance, one  old  lady  drove  some  miles  to  seek  shelter  with  friends, 
entirely  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  she  had  tied  on  five  bonnets  over 
each  other,  which  must  have  given  her  a  very  top-heavy  appearance, 
or  a  faint  resemblance  to  the  leaning  tower  of  Pisa. 

Having  now  given  a  slight  sketch  of  all  the  ten  townships,  we 
must  not  forget  to  mention  that  the  present  county  of  Lanark  was 
originally  included  in  the  county  of  Carleton,  and  that  Carleton 
yields  an  abundant  crop  of  spring  wheat,  oats,  barley,  peas  and  rye, 
and  that  it  is  an  excellent  grass  county.  And  though  the  extremes 
of  heat  and  cold  are  at  times  rather  trying,  they  are  as  nothing  to 
those  of  the  North- West,  so  that  we  have  every  reason  to  congratu- 
late ourselves  upon  being  inhabitants  of  the  county  of  Carleton. 

EVA  G.  BEAD. 


Cotongfnp  of 


Paper    read    before    the    Women's    Canadian    Historical    Society    of 
Ottawa. — November,  1900. 

The  township  of  Gloucester,  named  in  honor  of  William 
Frederick,  second  Duke  of  Gloucester — (born  1776,  died  1834),  and 
nephew  of  George  III  of  England,  was  in  1798,  a  part  of  Russell 
county.  Now,  except  for  electoral  purposes,  it  belongs  to  the  county 
of  Carleton,  forming  a  corner  of  it,  and  bounded  by  the  Ottawa 
river  on  the  north,  the  Rideau  river  on  the  west,  Russell  on  the  east, 
and  Osgoode  on  the  south.  It  contains  over  83,000  acres  of  land,  ex- 
clusive of  the  "Mer  Bleu,"  a  great  swamp  covered  with  cranberries, 
for  which  the  pickers  find  ready  sale,  and  other  land  under  water 
through  the  township,  all  of  which,  by  some  outlay,  could  be  made 
valuable.  In  connection  with  the  "Mer  Bleu"  there  is  some  talk 
of  utilizing  its  peat,  and  this  may  yet  be  an  industry  of  the  town- 
ship. 

By  the  last  census,  taken  ten  years  ago,  the  population  of 
Gloucester  was  6,823,  of  whom  2,360  were  Canadians  of  French 
descent,  3,497  were  Catholics,  1,030  belonged  to  the  Church  of 
England,  the  Presbyterians  numbered  1,327,  and  the  Methodists 
633.  The  remainder  of  the  population  was  of  other  denominations. 

Gloucester  is  said  to  have  had,  as  its  first  white  inhabitant,  a 
Mr.  Ferguson;  but  as  there  is  no  proof  of  his  existence  there,  we 
may  say  that  its  first  settler  was  Mr.  Braddish  Billings,  son  of  Dr. 
Billings,  an  Englishman  and  a  United  Empire  Loyalist,  who  had 
been  a  surgeon  in  the  British  army,  and  had  settled  in  Brockville 
in  1792.  Braddish,  born  in  1783,  in  Goshen,  near  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts, was  nine  years  of  age  when  his  father  came  to  Canada, 
and,  as  he  grew  older,  became,  like  most  of  the  settlers,  interested 
in  lumber,  and,  with  two  other  men,  procured  oak  staves  for  Mr. 
Wright,  lumberman  of  Hull,  oak  at  that  time  being  very  plentiful 
on  the  banks  of  the  rivers.  The  Rideau  banks  for  miles  inland, 
were  covered  with  the  finest  of  timber  and  as  no  fees  were  charged 
for  cutting  it,  or  any  other  timber  in  British  North  America,  this 
part  of  the  country  offered  such  an  exceptional  field  for  enterprise^ 
that  it  afterwards  became  a  great  lumbering  region. 

Young  Bllings,  viewing  those  slopes  inclining  to  the  west  and 
south,  and  doubtless  realizing  what  they  would  become  in  the  hands 
of  the  skilful  and  industrious,  determined  to  settle  there,  and,  aided 
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by  his  two  men,  built  a  " shanty"  against  a  rock,  which  served  as 
the  back  of  the  chimney,  thus  allowing  his  fire  to  burn  harmlessly 
during  the  long  and  cold  winter  nights.  The  chief  part  of  the  sup- 
plies required  for  the  pioneer  and  his  assistants  must  have  been 
brought  from  the  St.  Lawrence  or  from  Hull,  w^hich  was  settled  ten 
years  before  Gloucester. 

The  Rideau  river,  at  that  time,  was  navigable  for  floats,  scows 
and  canoes,  from  Burritt's  Rapids  to  Hog's  Back.  They  made  good 
use  of  these,  as  there  were  no  roads,  either  cut  or  blazed.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say  the  three  men  endured  many  privations  and  hard- 
ships. On  one  occasion  their  scow  was  frozen  in,  above  Long  Island, 
and  they  were  forced  to  carry  their  provisions  from  the  useless 
craft,  all  the  way  to  the  shanty. 

Billings  again  displayed  his  sound  judgment  when  he  married 
Miss  Dow,  thus  bringing  to  his  little  house  one  who  changed  it  to  a 
home.  A  wife,  who  though  very  young,  proved  from  the  beginning 
of  her  married  life,  by  her  high  spirit,  devotion  and  good  sense, 
truly  a  helpmate  for  her  pioneer  husband.  Her  courage  and  self- 
control  were  finely  displayed  once,  in  a  canoe,  where  with  her 
infant  on  her  lap,  the  light  bark  tossing  amid  huge  rocks,  and  in 
the  foaming  waters  of  the  rapids,  into  which  it  had  been  accident- 
ally driven,  she  paddled  it  and  bailed  out  the  water,  which  threat- 
ened every  moment  to  drown  them,  and  by  her  heroic  efforts, 
managed  to  save  both  herself  and  her  little  one  from  death.  This 
child  was  Sabra  Billings,  the  first  white  girl  born  in  Gloucester,— 
her  brother,  the  first  white  boy. 

For  six  or  seven  years  Mr.  Billings'  neighbours  were  across  the 
Rideau  in  Nepean — his  brothers,  Ira  and  Elkana  built  there  in  1813 
—but  about  the  year  1819,  Captain  Wilson  of  the  navy,  and  Mr. 
Otterson  settled  southward  in  Gloucester.  The  McKenna  brothers 
also,  and  John  Holden,  with  a  large  family,  came  into  the  town- 
ship— Holden  taking  contracts  for  clearing  land,  from  Mr.  Billings. 
These  were  followed  by  the  O'Connors.  Captain  Smith  came  in 
1821,  and  took  lands  north  of  the  Billings  estate.  An  old  Mr. 
Johnson  was  directed  to  where  his  location  ticket  pointed,  and, 
afterwards,  said  he  had  a  "Hard  Scrabble"  to  find  the  place.  So 
expressive  were  the  words  that  the  Johnson  settlement  was  called 
"Hard  Scrabble,"  a  name  which  clung  to  it.  About  1822  the 
Holisters  and  Carmans,  and  in  1828  a  Mrs.  Fenton — a  widow — 
with  her  children,  settled  in  Gloucester.  One  of  her  grandsons 
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named  Siveright — originally  Sebright — became  a  distinguished 
military  man,  first  in  the  service  of  Spain,  and,  later  on,  in  the 
British  army.  He  was  knighted  by  Queen  Victoria. 

Hoodies,  Blairs,  Findlays,  Cuddies,  Blyths,  Dunlops,  and  then 
Cunninghams,  McFaddens  and  Telfords,  were  the  names  of  other 
early  settlers,  many  of  whom  lived  to  be  very  old,  arguing  well  for 
the  healthfulness  of  Gloucester.  Several  of  them  were  drowned 
while  attempting  to  cross  the  frozen  Rideau,  when  the  ice  was  in  a 
dangerous  condition.  Mr.  Holden  was  one  of  the  victims. 

The  survey  of  the  township  was  made  about  1820,  and  proved 
of  great  service  to  the  settlers,  the  identification  of  the  lots  showing 
them  where  to  build  and  improve. 

Mr.  Thos.  McKay,  of  New  Edinburgh,  established  a  small  grist 
mill,  and  supplied  not  only  the  settlers  with  flour,  but  did  a  thriv- 
ing trade  with  the  lumbermen,  who  came  to  buy  the  spare  produce 
of  the  farmers.  "McKay's  Castle,"  afterwards  Rideau  Hall  or 
Govrenment  House,  and  the  residence  of  the  Governor  General,  was 
built  on  the  McKay  estate. 

The  Rideau  was  not  fordable  in  spring  or  fall,  or  at  any  high 
flood,  and  its  swift  current  made  the  ferrying  across  in  canoes  so 
difficult  that  the  people  began  to  talk  of  building  a  bridge,  and  de- 
cided to  collect  funds  by  subscription.  When  each  had  given  accord- 
ing to  his  means,  the  bridge  was  built  and  named,  at  first,  the 
Farmers'  Bridge — subsequently,  Billings'  Bridge. 

A  school  was  begun  in  Mr.  Billings'  house,  where  Miss  Burritt 
was  governess,  the  children  around  being  taught  there  until  a  pro- 
per schoolhouse  could  be  erected.  When  this  was  done,  Mr.  Collins, 
succeeded  by  Maitland,  Colquhoun  and  others  taught  in  it,  but  for 
years  the  attendance  was  very  limited.  A  post  office  was  established, 
and  a  town  hall  and  little  church  followed.  The  Methodists  built 
the  first  church  towards  the  south  of  the  township,  which  part  was 
settled  by  men  who  had  worked  on  the  canal. 

The  roads  in  Gloucester  were,  for  many  years,  in  a  very  poor 
condition.  One  near  the  Rideau,  was  simply  blazed  and  cleared  of 
brush  and  trees.  This  led  by  Captain  Wilson's  to  Prescott,  through 
Kemptville.  From  Captain  Wilson's  the  people  had  to  ferry  across 
the  stream  and  go  down  the  Nepean  side  to  Bytown,  but  the  blazed 
road  could  be  used  to  Billings'  Bridge.  From  there  to  New  Edin- 
burgh it  was  stony,  muddy,  crooked  and  narrow,  and  that  to 
Green's  Creek  little  better,  even  for  years  after  Clement  Bradley, 
Benjamin  Rathwell,  Robert  Skead  and  others  had  land  on  it.  The* 
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road  to  Hawthorne,  East  Gloucester,  and  settlements  around  the 
"Mer  Bleu,"  was  put  through  and  the  land  on  it  occupied  between 
1828  and  1836.  For  a  long  time  the  distance  from  Billings'  Bridge 
to  "Hard  Scrabble"  had  to  be  travelled  up  the  river  side,  because 
of  a  deep  swamp  lying  east  and  south  of  the  bridge.  South-east  and 
north-east  from  the  Johnson  neighbourhood,  led  to  the  Fenton  and 
Siveright  settlements,  leaving  Brown's,  Gamble's,  Duncan's,  and 
many  others  to  the  right  and  southward.  After  some  years  this 
swamp  was  cut  through  for  a  winter  road  only ;  in  summer  it  had  to 
be  waded.  When  improved  it  became  a  more  direct  way  to  Osgoode 
and  the  St.  Lawrence,  or,  as  it  was  called,  "The  Front."  A  road 
from  New  Edinburgh  runs  past  Beechwood  cemetery  which,  as  well 
as  Rockcliffe  park,  lies  to  the  north  of  Gloucester,  and  this  road 
forms  a  junction  with  the  Montreal,  or  King's  road,  which,  cut 
before  our  Queen's  reign,  leads  eastward  to  Cumberland,  Hawkes- 
bury  and  Montreal.  On  this  latter  road  lies  Notre  Dame  cemetery. 

About  the  year  1834  Mr.  Charles  Cummings  settled  on  the 
Russell  road;  but,  later  on,  bought  the  squatter's  claim  or  "good 
will"  from  Mr.  John  Scott,  to  the  island  in  the  Rideau,  named 
Cummings'  Island.  From  this  runs  the  Russell  road,  through  East- 
man's Springs,  which  rise  in  a  large  swamp,  and  take  their  name 
from  the  proprietor,  to  Russell  and  Duncanville,  and  thence  to  the 
St.  Lawrence.  A  short  time  previous  to  Mr.  Cummings'  taking 
possession  of  the  island,  Bally  or  Bailey,  Hill,  Low,  Savage,  and 
others  had  made  homes  for  themselves  along  the  Russell  road.  The 
principal  roads  are  now  macadamized,  and,  with  their  borderings 
of  farms,  gardens,  orchards  and  trees,  present  a  very  changed  ap- 
pearance to  that  of  years  gone  by. 

The  present  substantial  bridging  of  the  river,  too,  differs  en- 
tirely from  that  of  the  early  days  of  Gloucester.  It  consisted  then 
of  abutments  with  stringers  laid  on  them,  and  these,  for  years, 
uncovered  by  either  log  or  plank.  People  usually  walked  on  the 
stringers — a  dangerous  proceeding.  One  man,  Peter  Kimmond, 
fell  off  and  was  drowned  before  his  wife's  eyes. 

Sergeant  Templeton  and  George  Sparks  were  two  of  those  who 
started  Janeville.  Other  villages  in  the  towinship  are  Clarkestown, 
Hawthorne,  one  near  Long  Island,  which  is  much  indebted  to  the 
energy  and  enterprise  of  M.  K.  Dickenson,  St.  Joseph  and  Cyrville. 
The  site  of  this  village  was  taken  by  two  brothers  named  Cyr. 
Dupuis,  a  brave  Frenchman,  lived  at  Cyrville.  He  saw  service  at 
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Chateauguay,  where  a  handful  of  French  chased,  in  a  fog,  several 
time  their  number  of  Americans.  New  Edinburgh  formerly  be- 
longed to  Gloucester,  but  is  now  part  of  Ottawa. 

The  township  was  organized  in  1832.  Postmaster,  town  clerk, 
assessors,  pound-keepers,  pathrnasters,  constables  and  collectors 
were  appointed,  or,  perhaps,  elected.  The  court  had  made  the  ap- 
pointments up  to  this  time.  The  first  tax,  collected  the  first  year, 
was  fifteen  dollars.  Formerly  there  was  a  large  number  of  justices 
of  the  peace  in  Gloucester,  of  whom,  when  they  met  in  commission, 
Mr.  Braddish  Billings  was  chairman.  Mr.  Doxy  was  clerk  of  the 
township  until  1855.  Since  then,  to  date,  Mr.  Charles  Billings.  In 
the  county  and  township  councils,  the  following  have  figured  as 
Reeve — McKinnon,  Billings,  Tomkins,  Grant,  Brown,  Blackburn, 
Siveright,  McGuire,  Cunimings,  Robillard,  and  Hurdman.  Some 
holders  of  other  offices  were  Bradleys,  Smiths,  Browns,  Johnsons, 
and  Gambles.  But  many  of  those  have  passed  away,  as  have  the 
old  times ;  and  now,  as  the  boats  ply  along  the  canal,  which  men  of 
Gloucester  helped  to  build,  the  tourist  enjoys  a  view  of  the  town- 
ship, and  sees,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  not  dense  forest  or  rude 
clearing,  but  a  well  cultivated  and  prosperous  valley,  with  its  fields 
and  wood,  orchards  and  homes  smiling  at  him,  the  whole  form- 
ing but  another  of  the  charming  scenes  so  common  in  our  country. 
And  this  Gloucester  of  today,  with  its  fine  stone  quarries,  its 
mineral  springs  and  other  valuable  natural  resources,  the  steady  de- 
velopment of  its  industries,  its  proximity  to  the  capital,  where  its 
farmers  and  market  gardeners  dispose  easily  of  their  produce,  and 
the  advantage  of  having  railways  both  through  and  touching  it, 
should  confidently  anticipate  a  prosperous  and  important  future. 

MARY  KIRWAN. 
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Paper    read    before    the    Women's    Canadian    Historical    Society    of 
Ottawa. — January,  1901. 

The  most  picturesque  of  Carleton's  decemvirate  of  townships  is 
situated  in  the  northwest  angle  and  is  known  by  the  Royal  name  of 
Fitzroy.  It  was  named  in  honor  of  Sir  Charles  Augustus  Fitzroy, 
K.C.B.,  Captain-General  and  Governor  in  Chief  of  New  South 
Wales,  son  of  General  Lord  Charles  Fitzroy,  having  married  Lady 
Mary  Lennox,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Governor  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond. 

The  township  is  quite  unique  in  topography,  for  along  part  of 
the   eastern   boundary,   towards   Torbolton,   are  rugged   hills ;   the 
valley  of  the  Carp  which  traverses  its  whole  length  is  wonderfully 
level  and  fertile,   while  the  windings  of  the  Mississippi  and  the 
beautiful  Chats  Falls  give  us  scenery  unsurpassed  in  Ontario.     The 
Sheriffs  of  Fitzroy  Village,  Riddells  of  Galetta,  the  Hubbels,  the  f 
Frasers  testify  to  the  Scotch  ancestry  of  many  of  the  early  settlers,/ 
who  brought  with  them  industry,  thrift,  and  energy,  which  could' 
result  in  nothing  but  success. 

Through  the  maze  of  its  dense  forest  must  have  roamed  the 
herds  of  deer,  and  abundance  of  other  game,  while  its  three  rivers 
furnished  shoal  of  fish  and  wild  fowl  in  their  season.  Around  the 
Chats  Falls  the  Hurons  on  their  annual  visit  to  Montreal  must  have 
made  a  long  portage,  and  up  these  same  picturesque  banks  must 
have  climbed,  nearly  three  centuries  ago,  Champlain  the  indomnit- 
able  explorer,  while  on  his  western  trip. 

The  earliest  settler  of  whom  we  have  any  account  was  Mr. 
Charles  Sheriff,  who  came  in  1818  and  was  a  gentleman  of  wealth 
and  influence,  being  connected  with  the  Dunbars  of  Edinburgh  and 
other  notables  in  his  native  town.  He  was  borne  in  Leith,  near 
Edinburgh,  Scotland.  He  had  bought  land  near  Port  Hope,  then 
called  Smith's  Creek,  but  the  tempting  offer  of  a  good  thousand 
acres  of  land,  and  the  thought  of  a  ship  canal  being  built,  no  doubt 
led  Mr.  Sheriff  to  change  his  place  of  abode,  and  settled  at  the  Chats 
Rapids.  Through  his  energy  and  progressive  spirit  Fitzroy  Harbor 
became  a  thriving  village,  having  built  extensive  mills,  bid  fair  to 
be  a  prosperous  town,  but  through  the  turn  of  business  and  the 
building  of  railways  the  tide  of  commerce  turned  in  other  directions 
and  the  decadence,  though  gradual,  has  been  unimpeded  until  the 
present  time. 
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The  first  house  erected  in  the  township  was  built  by  Mr.  Sheriff 
on  Lot  25,  10th  Concession,  and  is  now  owned  by  a  Mr.  Henderson. 
No  other  settlers  came  until  five  years  after.  It  was  he  who  agitated 
the  building  of  the  Georgian  Bay  canal,  which  was  actually  com- 
menced on  the  Pontiac  shore,  three  miles  from  Fitzroy  Harbor.  In 
1854  or  1855  rock  excavations  were  made  for  a  few  hundred  feet, 
but  work  in  such  refractory  substance  as  rock  in  the  peculiar  Laur- 
entian  formation,  was  not  so  well  understood  then  as  now,  and 
explosives  of  half  a  century  ago  cannot  be  compared  in  efficiency 
with  those  of  the  present  time,  and  it  proved  too  expensive  an  un- 
dertaking for  the  Government,  and  it  was  finally  abandoned. 

There  stands  on  a  slight  eminence,  the  weather-beaten,  un- 
painted  church,  wrhose  portals  no  longer  open,  and  whose  altar  no 
sacristan  clouds  with  incense,  but  whose  surroundings  are  still  held 
sacred  by  even  the  stone-throwing  boys  of  the  neighborhood,  for  all 
the  windows  remain  intact,  a  condition  of  things  which  would  not 
be  found  in  many  places  which  boast  of  being  a  town  or  city.  Near 
by  is  St.  Bridget's  Well,  a  clear  cool  spring,  which  slakes  the  thirst 
of  villagers  and  many  merry  crowds  of  huckle  berry  pickers,  who 
resort  to  this  neighborhood. 

Although  Fitzroy  is  only  the  fourth  in  population  and  extent, 
it  can  boast  of  the  most  picturesque  and  charming  scenery.  The 
beauties  of  Chats  Falls  are  not  generally  known  as  they  deserve  to 
be,  considering  they  are  such  a  short  distance  from  the  city  of 
Ottawa.  Until  four  years  ago  I  was  in  blissful  ignorance  of  them 
myself,  and  great  was  my  surprise  when  I  gazed  on  their  wondrous 
beauty  for  the  first  time.  There  is  a  succession  of  fourteen  falls, 
one  called  the  "Horse-shoe"  which  falls  a  depth  of  70  feet,  is  the 
most  beautiful,  viewed  from  the  elevation  behind  the  village.  At 
any  time,  and  especially  as  the  sun  sets,  it  is  a  scene  of  unsurpassing 
beauty  and  which  gives  to  the  beholder  "thoughts  that  do  lie  too 
deep  for  tears." 

After  the  arrival  of  the  Sheriffs,  came  the  Forbes  brothers, 
Alex.  McMillan  and  Donald  Dingwell.  The  first  saw  mill  was  built 
by  them  in  1825 ;  they  also  kept  the  first  store  for  many  years.  It 
was  situated  on  the  lower  delta  of  the  Mississippi,  where  Mr.  Lear- 
rnonth  now  owns  a  mill.  The  first  grist  mill  was  built  on  the  Carp 
river  at  the  Landen  settlement  by  Herman  Landen  in  the  fall  of 
1824.  Before  the  settlers  had  these  conveniences  so  close  to  them 
they  used  to  have  to  go  to  Perth  to  mill,  and  on  many  occasions 
they  have  trudged  through  forest  on  foot  over  a  distance  of  thirty 
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miles,  returning  with  a  supply  of  stores  packed  on  their  back  which 
could  not  be  purchased  any  nearer.  They  were  very  neighbourly  in 
those  days,  for  we  learn  they  used  to  take  turns  in  going  to  mill  and 
store  and  bring  the  supply  for  the  community.  Two  daughters  of 
one  of  the  settlers  had  been  at  service  in  Perth.  When  they  returned 
to  their  home  for  a  visit  they  brought  a  present  to  their  mother,  a 
small  package  of  tea.  At  that  time  tea  was  worth  seven  dollars  a 
pound,  and  the  old  lady,  though  fond  of  her  tea,  refused  the  gift, 
as  it  would  put  her  in  mind  of  tea  drinking-again,  something  which 
she  had  by  a  great  effort  broken  off  from. 

In  those  times  the  country  was  a  dense  forest,  and  it  was  quite 
a  usual  thing  for  settlers  to  get  lost  and  be  away  days  together.  On 
several  occasions  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Landen  were  lost  while  trying  to 
make  their  way  home  from  a  beaver  meadow  in  the  vicinity  where 
they  had  been  saving  hay;  once  they  had  to  spend  the  night  in  a 
tree  to  avoid  being  devoured  by  wolves,  which  were  plentiful  in  that 
district.  Others  shared  the  same  fate,  and  a  certain  lady  became 
quite  distinguished  by  having  to  take  refuge  in  a  tree  over  night, 
and  afterwards  was  designated  the  " Swamp  Angel." 

It  was  not  to  be  wondered  that  the  settlers  hailed  with  de- 
light the  first  saw  and  grist  mill  built  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
the  great  giant  trees  of  the  forest  were  cut  and  made  into  lumber. 
Mr.  Landen,  who  built  the  first  mill,  was  rather  an  interesting  and 
unique  character.  He  was  the  son  of  a  U.E.  Loyalist  who  settled 
in  the  township  of  Augusta  after  the  revolution,  and  he  himself  was 
a  Captain  of  Provincial  Dragoons  in  Ogdensburg  and  "Chrysler's 
Farm."  At  this  time  there  were  only  four  settlers  at  the  "Chats," 
C.  Sheriff,  Alex  McMillan,  Donald  Dingwell,  and  Richard 
McArthur,  besides  a  few  families  of  men  who  were  in  Mr.  Sheriff's 
employ.  A  son  of  Mr.  Landen  lived  for  many  years  on  the  home- 
stead. Mr.  Landen  sr.  was  the  oldest  magistrate  in  the  tow^nship, 
the  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Magistrates  comprising  the  first  com- 
mission which  held  the  first  court  of  Eequests,  and  one  of  the  lead- 
ing men  in  the  township  during  his  life.  The  first  marriage  in  the 
township  was  solemnized  by  him,  the  groom  and  bride  being  John 
Wilson  and  Eliza  Kiddell. 

Up  to  the  year  1823,  Mr.  Sheriff,  with  those  in  his  employ, 
appear  to  have  been  monarchs  of  all  they  surveyed.  In  the  winter 
of  1822  and  1823  Mr.  Sheriff's  two  sons  with  two  others  heard  of  a 
military  colony  that  had  settled  in  Lanark.  They  went  on  an  ex- 
ploring expedition  to  find  them.  They  travelled  through  Fitzroy 
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and  several  townships  in  Lanark  without  finding  a  single  settler. 
In  August,  1823,  Andrew  and  John  Forbes,  settled  on  Lot  18,  6th 
Concession,  and  the  following  winter  the  family  came  down  from 
Perth.  They  were  the  next  settlers  in  order  to  the  Sheriffs  and 
were  followed  shortly  by  Andrew  Dickson,  wrho  settled  on  the  east 
half  of  their  lot.  The  only  others  who  settled  up  to  1825  have  been 
mentioned.  That  year  Thomas  McCormick,  Edward  Owens,  John 
Grant,  T.  Eraser,  Alex  McMillan,  and  Cornelius  Gleeson  and 
Halliday  family  came,  and  all  settled  in  the  township.  Also  Harry 
Wills  and  John  Marshall  settled  on  Chats  Lake.  James  Keating 
from  Brockville  settled  on  the  Mississippi.  He  obtained  his  plot 
from  Captain  Wright  for  the  performance  of  settlement  duties,  on 
other  600  acres  adjoining  for  the  said  Wright.  The  Lowerys  and 
Hamiltons  came  early  in  1826  and  settled  on  the  Huntley  town  line, 
some  of  both  families  taking  land  in  that  township  and  some  former 
families  had  settled  in  Huntley.  After  this  the  settlement  improved 
with  great  rapidity.  Those  that  settled  along  Ramsay  line  were, 
Henry  Moorehouse,  and  Henry  Willis,  John  Seeley,  an  ex-soldier 
of  1812  to  1815,  who  had  lost  an  arm  in  Lundy's  Lane,  Squire 
McVicar,  Squire  Ritchie,  and  the  Russells. 

The  County  was  early  supplied  with  school  accommodation  and 
also  with  opportunities  of  enjoying  religious  worship.  A  square  log 
building  was  built,  which  served  the  purpose  of  a  school  during  the 
week  and  church  on  Sunday.  This  was  both  the  first  school-house 
and  the  first  church  in  Fitzroy.  This  church,  which  was  erected  by 
Mr.  Sheriff,  was  common  property  for  all  religious  denominations, 
and  was  for  years  the  only  place  in  the  township  where  regular 
public  services  were  held,  though  ministers  of  all  denominations 
had  visited  the  settlement  and  preached  in  the  houses  of  the  settlers 
some  years  previous  to  this.  The  Methodists  were  the  first  who  held 
public  services  there,  under  the  pastorate  of  Mr.  Playfair  of  Perth. 
The  first  Presbyterian  minister  who  came  to  the  Chats  was  Rev. 
Alex.  Mann,  afterwards  of  Pakenham.  The  first  Episcopal  minister 
wras  Rev.  Hannibal  Mulkins  an  Englishman  who  afterwards  re- 
turned to  his  native  land. 

I  would  like  to  mention  an  interesting  character  in  connection 
with  the  early  educational  history  of  this  township,  that  of  Robert 
Rule  Wilson,  Fitzroy,  Scotland,  a  name  not  unappropriate  for  one 
whose  duty  it  was  to  train  the  young.  Mr.  Wilson  had  been  teach- 
ing about  ten  years  in  Fitzroy,  Scotland,  when  a  request  was  sent 
from  Montreal  to  Edinbugh  for  a  competent  instructor  for  their 
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high  school.  The  competitive  examination  was  held  by  Prof. 
Pillans,  whose  classical  geography  is  well  known  to  all  students,  and 
out  of  one  hundred  and  fourteen  competitors  Mr.  Wilson  was 
chosen.  He  came  to  Montreal,  and  after  teaching  there  successfully 
for  some  years  he  removed  to  Fitzroy  township  and  taught  at  Mohr's 
Corners,  now  called  Galetta.  At  three  different  periods,  one  in- 
terval of  ten  years  was  spent  at  Renfrew,  where  he  prepared  for 
college  our  highly  esteemed  citizen,  Auditor-General  of  the  Do- 
minion, J.  Lome  McDougall.  Mr.  Wilson's  training  was  of  a  very 
thorough  nature  and  his  method  of  teaching  above  the  ordinary, 
and  the  work  he  did  in  those  early  days  remains.  His  widow  is  still 
living,  and  a  resident  of  New  Edinburgh,  an  old  lady  of  eighty-four 
years,  wTho  was  often  when  a  little  girl  at  Melrose,  Scotland,  petted 
by  that  great  man  and  noted  author,  Sir  Walter  Scott.  He  used  to 
run  his  fingers  through  her  curly  locks  and  talk  to  her  so  kindly. 
She  gave,  only  last  week,  a  very  vivid  description  of  his  personal 
appearance,  which  was  very  interesting.  When  I  asked  her  if  she 
had  read  his  works,  she  said,  "Yes,  all  of  them.  He  and  Charles 
Dickens  are  my  favorite  authors."  She  was  married  in  Melrose, 
near  the  famous  Abbey. 

The  first,  and  for  a  long  time  the  only  post  office,  was  at  the 
"Chats."  It  was  kept  by  Mr.  Sheriff.  The  mail  was  carried  by 
stage  by  Moses  Holt  of  Hull.  The  present  post-master  of  Fitzroy 
Harbor  is  a  grand-son  of  Mr.  Sheriff. 

At  this  time  the  "Chats,"  now  called  "Fitzroy  Harbor,"  was 
a  growing  and  progressive  village.     That  was  over  thirty  years  ago, 
but  to  look  at  it  now,  one  can  scarcely  believe  it  had  been  a  very  hive 
of  industry,  for  on  every  hand  is  noted  a  general  decay,  although  it 
still  contains  several  general  stores,   a  mill,   machine  shops,   one 
hotel,  one  school,  four  churches,  which  if  they  were  all  united  would 
make  a  respectable  congregation.     There  is  also  a  water  power  saw   f 
and  grist  mill,  a  short  distance  up  the  Mississippi,  on  the  site  of    | 
the  first  saw  mill  built  by  Messrs.  McMillan  and  Dingwell,  now 
owned  by  Mr.  Learmonth,  one  of  the  leading  business  men  of  the 
county.     Among  other  leading  men  are  David  MacLaren,  son  of   - 
one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Torbolton  and  uncle  of  David  MacLaren 
of  Frank  street,  this  city. 

Fitzroy  is  about  35  miles  by  road  to  Ottawa,  and  12  from 
Arnprior,  and  is  still  the  most  important  place  in  the  township. 

Galetta  is  the  next  one,  a  village  on  the  Mississippi  River,  at 
the  Falls  of  the  stream,  and  is  about  four  miles  from  Fitzroy  Har- 
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bor.  A  mill  was  built  there  by  a  Mr.  Stein,  which  was  afterwards 
owned  by  our  townsman,  J.  G.  Whyte.  It  was  the  latter  gentle- 
man who  gave  it  the  name  it  now  bears,  Galetta,  which  is  his  own 
middle  name.  The  village  contains  a  school,  four  churches,  two 
grist  and  two  saw  mills,  and  several  other  mills,  store,  post  office 
and  telegraph  office.  The  other  villages  in  the  township  are  Antrim, 
Kinburn,  the  former  on  the  fourth  line  and  the  latter  on  the  seventh 
on  the  Pakenham  road.  Each  was  named  after  the  native  places  of 
the  majority  of  its  respective  early  settlers. 

Kinburn  is  seven  miles  from  Pakenham  and  thirty-five  from 
Ottawa.  Both  Antrim  and  Kinburn  are  situated  in  broad  stretches 
of  almost  perfectly  level  country  and  rich  fertile  soil,  and  some  of 
the  finest  farms,  not  only  in  Carleton  but  in  Ontario,  are  to  be  found 
there.  Those  locating  there  were  the  Grants,  Frasers,  Wm. 
Croskey,  Wm.  Anderson,  John  Donaldson,  George  and  Joseph. 
Smith.  Kinburn  is  headquarters  of  No.  6  Company,  42nd  Regiment. 
The  medicinal  mineral  springs,  which  are  plentiful  in  those  parts, 
are  supposed  to  underlie  a  great  part  of  the  township.  Many  wells 
in  different  sections  of  the  township  are  saline  springs,  and  one 
especially  is  considered  the  finest  in  the  country.  An  enterprising 
citizen  named  Checkley  leased  the  property  for  a  number  of  years 
and  built  a  hotel,  stables,  bath  houses,  and  ran  a  stage  to  trains 
from  Pakenham  on  the  C.C.R.R. 

A  view  from  the  chain  of  hills  that  run  through  the  township, 
one  hundred  years  ago,  would  have  shown  you  an  unbroken  forest 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  but  now  as  one  looks  over  the  country 
one  sees  beautiful  fields  of  waving  grain  and  green  pastures,  teem- 
ing with  flocks  and  herds,  orchards  blooming  in  their  spring  loveli- 
ness or  laden  with  autumn  fruit,  and  dotted  here  and  there  with 
some  of  the  original  forest,  and  winding  streams,  churches,  schools, 
and  comfortable  homes,  attesting  to  the  energy  and  thrift  of  the 
present  inhabitants,  as  well  as  those  of  the  early  settlers. 

MIRIAM  E.  JOLIFFE. 
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Paper    read    before    the    Women's    Canadian    Historical    Society    of 
Ottawa.  —  January,  1902. 

Philipsburg  cannot  be  called  the  '  'loveliest  village  of  the 
plain"  seeing  that  it  is  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  hills,  but  it 
certainly  must  rank  among  the  prettiest  and  most  picturesque  of 
Canadian  villages.  It  is  situated  in  the  Eastern  Townships,  county 
of  Missisquoi,  a  commuted  seigniory  of  St.  Armand,  and  is  forty-six 
miles  south-east  from  Montreal.  The  village  is  built  on  an  incline 
and  slopes  down  to  the  beautiful  waters  of  Missioq-i.oi  bay,  an  arm 
of  Lake  Champlain.  The  bay  is  four  miles  wide,  a  noble  expanse 
of  water  and  grandly  beautiful.  It  affords  ample  amusement  in  the 
way  of  fishing,  boating  and  fresh  water  bathing.  No  line  of  rail 
touches  Philipsburg  nor  does  any  line  of  steamers  cross  the  bay.  It 
is  a  veritable  "  Sleepy  Hollow"  and  though  delightful  in  summer 
must  be  dull  and  dreary  in  the  extreme  during  the  winter  months. 
You  take  or  leave  the  train  at  the  French  village  of  St.  Armand, 
a  mile  and  a  half  away,  and  drive  up  hills  and  down  hills  almost 
equal  to  those  of  Murray  Bay,  till  you  reach  your  destination.  A 
long  pier  extends  from  the  foot  of  the  main  street  quite  a  distance 
out  into  the  water  and  is  the  favourite  resort  of  the  summer  visitors 
in  the  evenings,  to  watch  the  unrivalled  sunset,  for  as  old  King  Sol 
sinks  to  rest  behind  a  bank  of  soft,  radiant  clouds,  pink,  opal  and 
gold,  he  leaves  a  path  of  crimson  glory  upon  the  water  of  the  bay. 
The  water  is  nearly  always  dotted  with  row  or  sail  boats  and  often 
a  smart  little  steam  yacht  with  a  fishing  or  tourist  party  on  board 
and  sometimes  the  stars  and  stripes  floating  over  them,  stay  at  the 
pier  all  night,  or  perhaps  a  day  or  two.  Philipsburg  is  a  border 
hamlet,  being  only  one  mile  from  the  State  of  Vermont  ;  the  divid- 
ing line  is  indicated  by  an  iron  post,  once  past  which  you  are  in  the 
"land  of  the  brave  and  the  free." 

Philipsburg  was  commenced  early  in  the  last  century,  the  first 
settlers  being  an  intrepid  little  band  of  U.E.  Loyalists  who  came  to 
carve  out  homes  for  themselves  in  the  wilderness  and  remain  under 
British  rule.  The  names  recorded  are  Adam  Deal,  Best,  Street, 
Christj  ohn,  Alexander,  Taylor,  John  Euiter,  John  Fax,  Philip 
Luke,  John  Mock,  Garnet  Sexby  and  Peter  Miller.  Nearly  all  were 
of  Dutch  origin  and  most  of  them  had  been  in  the  service  of  Great 
Britain  during  the  American  revolution.  Philip  Ruiter,  son  of 
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John  Ruiter  a  dutchinan,  became  the  chief  landowner,  and  from 
him,  or  out  of  compliment  to  him,  the  place  received  the  name  of 
Philipsburg.  It  was  at  firs'!  quite  a  lumber  centre ;  a  brisk  trade 
was  carried  on,  and  much  money  changed  hands. 

In  1813  a  body  of  Americans  made  an  attack  upon  the  little 
settlement.  A  small  force  of  Canadian  militia  were  stationed  there, 
but  being  unarmed  were  unable  to  repulse  the  enemy;  they  conse- 
quently surrendered,  and  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  were  taken 
prisoners.  The  next  spring  the  Americans  made  another  raid  on 
the  village,  but  did  little  damage. 

In  1837,  the  time  of  the  Papineau  rebellion,  a  block-house  was 
built  on  a  hill  overlooking  the  Main  street  and  commanding  a  wide 
view  of  the  bay.  This  block-house  of  logs  was  a  masterpiece  of 
solidity  and  strong  workmanship,  and  was  supplied  on  all  sides  by 
loop-holes,  through  which  to  fire  upon  the  advancing  foe,  but 
though  still  standing  it  is  in  a  sadly  ruinous  condition,  all  the  floor- 
ing and  part  of  the  roof  fallen  in,  and  vines  and  foliage  look 
through  the  loopholes  which  once  bristled  with  guns  and  cannon. 
It  is  a  disgrace  that  this  old  national  landmark  should  be  left  to 
crumble  and  decay,  but  unfortunately  it  stands  on  what  is  now 
private  property,  and  though  a  well  known  society  in  Montreal 
respectfully  solicited  permission  of  the  proprietor  to  renovate  and 
keep  in  order  this  relic  of  a  by-gone  time,  the  answer  was  a  decided 
refusal,  showing  a  great  want  of  public  spirit  and  patriotism  and 
an  utter  disregard  for  the  old  order  of  things.  Shortly  before  or 
after  the  building  of  the  block-house  Sir  John  Colborne  authorized 
Colonel  Dyer,  of  Montreal,  late  of  the  31st  Regiment,  who  had  seen 
active  service  on  the  continent,  to  raise  a  regiment  for  the  protection 
of  the  border,  to  be  stationed  at  Philipsburg.  Col.  Dyer  accordingly 
raised  what  was  called  the  1st  Provincial  Regiment,  of  which  he 
took  command.  After  being  quartered  some  time  in  Philipsburg, 
the  trouble  being  over,  the  regiment  was  disbanded. 

The  first  Anglican  Church  was  built  by  Dr.  (afterwards 
Bishop)  Stewart,  at  what  is  now  called  Solomon's  Corners,  a  mile 
and  a  half  from  Philipsburg.  Dr.  Stewart  himself  lived  at  Frelights- 
burgh,  twelve  miles  off.  The  first  resident  clergyman  was  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Tonstall,  who  came  in  1826,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev. 
Richard  Whitwell,  sent  out  by  the  S.  P.  G.,  who  laboured  in  this 
parish  for  over  forty  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  curate,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Wetherall.  This  church  was  destroyed  in  a  most  extraor- 
dinary manner.  One  night  in  a  high  wind  the  spire  was  torn  from 
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the  main  building,  turned  round  in  the  air,  and  then  went  crashing 
through  the  roof  and  was  found  with  the  point  buried  in  the  floor 
a  short  distance  from  the  pulpit.  Church  number  two  was  built 
partly  from  the  material  of  the  first  church  and  was  built  in  the 
village  proper,  in  the  year  1846;  this  second  church  has  now  been 
replaced  by  a  very  pretty  and  modern  edifice  built  on  the  same  spot. 

The  oldest  landmark  of  all  is  the  Methodist  Chapel,  built  in 
1819.  This  is  the  first  Methodist  Chapel  in  the  Eastern  Townships, 
and  was  built  by  the  Wesleyan  Society ;  it  is  not  beautiful,  but  we 
look  on  it  with  veneration.  Over  the  main  entrance  is  a  stone  tablet 
bearing  the  proud  inscription  "1819."  Last  summer  a  complete 
renovation  was  going  on;  the  stone  work  about  the  enormous  win- 
dows had  become  quite  loose  and  the  wood  part  decayed,  and  so 
smaller  and  more  modern  windows  were  taking  their  places  and  all 
the  new  windows  were  to  be  memorial  ones. 

Before  the  days  of  railroads,  the  regular  mail  from  New  York, 
always  passed  through  Philipsburg  by  stage,  and  it  was  by  this 
route  that  Lord  Elgin  and  other  magnates  sometimes  entered  the 
country.  The  place  was  incorporated  in  1846,  in  1860  had  an 
extensive  carriage  manufactory  and  in  1867  was  at  the  height  of  its 
prosperity,  with  four  shops,  three  hotels,  a  high  school  and  an 
elementary  school.  Today  there  is  one  general  shop,  and  one  large 
hotel,  closed  in  winter. 

Philipsburg  can  boast  of  being  the  birthplace  of  both  a  princess 
and  an  artist.  Eliza  Joy  was  the  daughter  of  a  saddler,  and  as  a 
young  girl  went  out  to  domestic  service,  but  finding  this  monotonous 
she  went  to  New  York  and  joined  a  circus.  She  soon  became  famous 
for  her  fearless  and  graceful  riding,  and  other  equestrian  perform- 
ances. In  Washington  she  met  and  was  married  to  the  German 
Prince  Salm-Salm,  an  officer  in  the  Mexican  army,  who  took  her 
with  him  to  Mexico,  then  in  a  state  of  insurrection.  The  unfortunate 
Emperor  Maximilian,  being  taken  prisoner  by  the  insurgents  and 
threatened  with  death,  the  Royalists  decided  to  send  one  of  their 
number  to  the  hostile  camp  to  beg  for  a  pardon.  The  Princess  Salm- 
Salm,  full  of  courage  and  perfectly  at  home  in  the  saddle,  offered 
her  services,  which  were  accepted,  and  then  followed  her  famous 
ride,  beset  with  dangers  on  every  side.  As  we  know,  her  mission 
was  unsuccessful,  but  the  heroism  of  the  deed  remains.  After  the 
execution  of  the  Emperor,  the  Prince  and  Princess  Salm-Salm 
accompanied  the  widowed  Empress  to  Europe  and  occupied  a  suite 
of  apartments  in  her  palace  until  the  death  of  the  Prince.  The 
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good  people  of  Philipsburg  have  frequently  been  informed  by  Mrs. 
Joy,  even  from  the  middle  of  the  street,  that  " Eliza  has  been 
recognized  by  every  court  in  Europe  except  St.  James." 

The  artist  before  mentioned  was  Wyatt  Eaton.  He  studied  in 
Paris,  and  after  his  return  to  Canada  lived  for  a  short  time  in 
Montreal,  and  would  undoubtedly  have  made  a  name  for  himself  by 
his  portrait  painting,  which  was  his  forte,  but  his  career  was  cut 
short  by  illness  and  death,  when  only  a  little  over  thirty.  His  ex- 
cellent portraits  of  Sir  William  Dawson  and  other  eminent  men 
survive  him. 

To  two  ladies  resident  in  Philipsburg  nearly  all  their  lives,  I 
am  indebted  for  many  of  the  items  in  this  little  sketch,  particularly 
for  the  romantic  story  of  the  Princess  Salm-Salm,  who  at  one  time 
was  a  member  of  their  household. 

EVA  G.  READ. 
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Paper    read    before    the    Women's    Canadian    Historical    Society    of 
Ottawa.— November,  1901. 

His  Excellency  Lord  Monck,  Lady  Monck  and  party  arrived  at 
Ottawa  October  8th,  1852,  about  2  p.m.,  and  was  presented  at  the 
station  with  the  civic  address,  which  was  read  by  R.  W.  Scott, 
M.P.  His  Excellency  was  then  driven  to  Major's  Hill,  where 
a  pavilion  was  erected,  but  before  entering  it  His  Excellency  was 
conducted  by  Mr.  Scott  and  the  members  of  the  reception  committee 
to  an  opening  in  the  grove  on  the  edge  of  the  bold  promontory, 
where  a  magnificent  scene  was  presented.  At  the  foot  of  the  almost 
perpendicular  bluff,  240  feet  high,  on  which  they  stood,  lay  the 
entrance  of  the  Rideau  canal  to  the  noble  Ottawa.  Opposite,  on 
another  and  equally  majestic  cliff  was  to  be  had  a  partial  glimpse 
of  the  beautiful  Parliament  buildings  in  course  of  erection,  while 
farther  up  the  river,  in  the  distance,  the  view  of  the  mighty 
Chaudiere  invited  the  eye  to  its  foaming  torrent,  where  the  turbu- 
lent waters  leaped  over  its  rocky  barrier  into  the  yawning  chasm 
below,  with  an  unceasing  roar.  After  viewing  with  delight  this 
pleasing  scene,  the  distinguished  guests  entered  the  tent,  under 
whose  cover  a  sumptuous  luncheon  was  served. 

The  Chairman,  Mr.  Scott,  in  proposing  the  toast,  "His  Ex- 
cellency the  Governor  General"  said  that  on  £he  spot  where  the 
canopy  was,  under  which  they  were  assembled,  Col.  By  pitched  his 
tent,  in  the  year  1826,  before  there  was  a  tree  cut  on  the  site,  where 
the  city  of  Ottawa  now  stands.  The  Governor  General,  in  replying 
to  the  toast  said,  "For  the  last  five  or  six  weeks  I  have  been  engaged 
in  visiting  a  country  which  I  believe  to  be  unsurpassed  for  natural 
beauty,  but  I  was  unprepared  for  the  magnificent  spectacle  with 
which  my  eyes  have  just  been  feasted  and  which  I  can  say  with 
truth,  I  have  seldom,  if  ever,  seen  equalled."  Such  was  the  tribute 
paid  by  His  Excellency  to  Ottawa's  natural  beauty. 

The  guests  were  then  conveyed  in  carriages  from  the  "Green 
Wood  Banquet  Hall"  to  where  a  platform  was  erected  covered  with 
crimson  cloth,  and  occupied  by  the  ladies  of  Ottawa,  who  had 
contributed  to  the  prizes  of  the  annual  shooting  match,  the  prin- 
cipal prize  being  a  silver  bugle.  His  Excellency  took  his  place  on 
the  platform,  surrounded  by  the  fair  daughters  of  the  valley  city, 
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and  was  presented  with  an  appropriate  address  by  Lieut. -Col.  P.  P. 
Harris,  of  the  7th  Carleton  Rifles,  President  of  the  Rifle  Associa- 
tion, after  which  His  Excellency  presented  the  prizes  to  the  success- 
ful competitors  in  the  rifle  matches.  Having  distributed  all  but  the 
silver  bugle,  Lieut. -Col.  P.  P.  Harris,  who  delivered  the  prizes  to 
His  Excellency  for  presentation  then  said — "With  your  Excel- 
lency's permission  Mrs.  Coffin,  on  behalf  of  the  ladies  of  Ottawa, 
will  present  the  silver  bugle.  This  bugle  was  offered  by  the  ladies 
of  Ottawa  to  be  competed  for  by  the  different  volunteer  corps  of  this 
city,  and  was  won  by  the  Ottawa  Field  Battery,  to  whom,  by  your 
Excellency's  leave,  it  will  now  be  presented." 

Mrs.  Coffin  then  came  forward  and  presented  the  silver  bugle 
to  Col.  Turner,  the  commander  of  the  regiment.  This  interesting 
ceremony  took  place  in  the  presence  of  quite  five  thousand  people, 
and  after  the  ceremony,  the  Governor  and  party  drove  to  the 
Chaudiere  Falls,  and  other  places  of  interest. 

During  His  Excellency's  short  visit  he  occupied  a  suite  of 
rooms  provided  for  him  at  the  Royal  Victoria  Hotel,  Wellington 
street. 

His  Excellency  left  Ottawa  next  morning  by  the  steamer 
Victoria,  a  large  concourse  of  people,  civil  and  military,  witnessing 
his  departure.  Cheer  after  cheer  was  given  by  the  multitude  until 
the  steamer  disappeared  from  view,  and  thus  closed  the  first  visit 
of  Lord  Monck  to  the  future  capital. 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  names  of  the  ladies  who  solicited  sub- 
scriptions for  the  silver  bugle : — Mrs.  Donaldson,  Mrs.  Coffin,  Mrs. 
Armstrong,  Mrs.  G.  Perry,  Mrs.  Noel,  Miss  Yielding,  Mrs.  Sewell, 
Mrs.  Slater,  Mrs.  E.  Griffin,  Mrs.  Friel,  Mrs.  Gallway,  Mrs.  Skead, 
and  the  total  amount  collected  was  $168.65. 

MARY  A.  FRIEL. 
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Paper    read    before    the    Women's    Canadian    Historical    Society    of 
Ottawa.— March,  1903. 

When  first  asked  to  write  a  paper  for  the  Women's  Historical 
Society  of  Ottawa,  the  subject  suggested  was,  "A.  sketch  of  one  or 
two  of  the  prominent  men  of  Ottawa  who  distinguished  themselves 
in  literature  and  history."  Upon  considering,  at  my  leisure,  the 
task  before  me,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  were  many  other 
members  better  qualified  by  their  greater  familiarity  with  Ottawa 
and  its  people,  and  with  better  opportunities  for  procuring  the 
necessary  information,  than  one  who  has  lived  here  but  a  short  time. 
I  consequently  decided,  after  consulting  some  of  the  members  of  the 
executive,  to  devote  my  energies  to  a  sketch  of  one,  who,  although 
proudly  claimed  a  son  of  old  Quebec,  by  right  of  his  famous  his- 
torical and  ornithological  works,  his  ardent  love  for  all  the  sacred- 
ness  of  old  Canadian  life — his  warm-hearted  championship  of 
important  landmarks  and  famous  historical  spots  against  the  in- 
roads of  modern  vandalism,  is  surely  also  a  son  of  all  Canada.  His 
name  is  James  McPherson  LeMoine. 

There  are  few  present  who  have  not  at  some  time,  visited  the 
ancient  Capital  of  Canada — that  city  of  greatest  interests,  contain- 
ing in  the  winding,  narrow  streets  within  its  crumbling  walls,  and 
without  in  its  surrounding  country,  more  real  Canadian  history 
than  all  Canada — and  of  those  who  have  spent  but  a  day  or  a  few 
hours  there,  probably  none  have  come  away  without  visiting  the 
residence  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor — Spencerwood.  This  glori- 
ous old  manor,  with  its  beautiful  and  extensive  grounds  is  therefore 
quite  familiar  to  you  all.  Perhaps  not  quite  so  familiar,  however, 
is  the  adjoining  estate  of  Spencer  Grange — originally  a  part  of  the 
old  Powell  Place,  the  property  of  Gen.  Powell  from  1790  to  1796, 
which  subsequently  became  the  residence  of  Sir  James  Craig,  Gov- 
ernor of  Canada  and  later  of  the  Hon.  H.  M.  Percival,  who  gave  it 
the  name  of  Spencerwood.  The  forty  acres  of  Spencer  Grange, 
comprising  nearly  all  the  road  front,  were  reserved  for  an  estate  by 
the  next  owner,  Henry  Atkinson,  at  the  time  when  the  present 
estate  of  Spencerwood  became  the  official  residence  of  the  Earl  of 
Elgin. 
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All  that  may  be  said  of  the  situation  of  Spencerwood  is 
equally  true  of  Spencer  Grange.  It  is  not  only  of  unsurpassed 
natural  beauty,  but  is  also  replete  with  historical  associations. 

The  long,  shaded  avenue,  made  enchanting  by  the  beauty  of 
the  trees,  and  the  coolness  lent  by  their  height  and  spreading 
branches,  leads  to  a  clear  sunlit  space,  in  the  centre  of  which  stands 
the  house  and  its  vineries.  Some  old  and  lofty  trees  guard  the 
lawns  and  gardens,  and  about  all  is  a  magnificent  belt  of  forest. 
The  house  faces  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  but  at  some  distance  from, 
it,  and  one  of  the  most  charming  walks  of  Spencer  Grange  is  that 
leading  by  a  wild  path  through  the  pines  and  maples  to  the  look-out 
built  on  the  brow  of  the  cliff,  standing  there  looking  up  and 
down  the  noble  river  for  twelve  or  fifteen  miles,  one  is  fairly  in- 
toxicated with  the  natural  beauty  of  the  space  in  view,  which  is 
terminated  by  Cap  Tourmente  on  the  east,  and  Cap  Rouge  on  the 
west.  The  mind  is  crowded  with  memories  of  the  thrilling  events 
of  history  with  which  that  area  is  filled,  until  the  very  outlook  is 
transformed,  trying  to  realise  that  every  square  inch  of  the 
shore  lying  below  was  at  one  time  traversed  by  the  feet  of  Jacques 
Cartier,  Champlain,  Phipps,  Wolfe,  Montgomery  and  many  others 
of  fame — that  on  every  hand  the  scene  cries  out  and  thrills  with 
events  of  the  long  struggle  between  two  great  nations.  The  tempta- 
tion to  mention  forgotten  events  of  this  locality  is  great — but  time 
will  not  permit.  But  what  more  perfect  situation  could  be  found 
in  which  to  foster  the  love  of  history?  It  has  been  called  "a  liter- 
ary man's  paradise,"  and  it  is  in  this  ideal  spot,  in  the  quaint,  old 
house,  secluded  from  the  public  gaze,  that  the  subject  of  our  sketch 
has  lived  for  nearly  fifty  years. 

Here  in  his  bow-windowed  library,  furnished  so  completely 
with  shelves  of  rare  volumes,  first  editions  and  presentation  copies — 
its  portfolios  of  rare  sketches  and  prints  and  so  many  other  things 
to  make  rich  the  bibliographer  of  Canada ;  many  hours  have  been 
spent  reading  and  studying  the  old  legends  and  facts  of  history 
connected  with  the  surrounding  country  and  people,  and  from  this 
place  have  issued  many  valuable  results  of  the  time  and  thought 
spent  in  such  research. 

James  McPherson  LeMoine  was  born  in  Quebec  City  on  Janu- 
ary 24th,  1825.  He  was  the  sixth  son  of  Benjamin  LeMoine  and 
Julia  Ann  McPherson. 

On  his  father's  side,  Sir  James  is  descended  from  a  well  known 
old  French  family,  that  of  LeMoine,  sometimes  spelled  LeMoyne. 
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Jean  LeMoyne,  the  pioneer,  son  of  Louis  LeMoyne,  born  at 
Pitres,  near  Rouen  in  Normandy,  in  1634,  had  a  high  standing  in 
his  day.  We  read  of  him  as  the  seigneur  of  three  fiefs,  viz : 
LaNoraie,  St.  Marie  and  Gatineau,  also  as  possessing  lands  near 
Three  Rivers,  called  "Isle  des  Pins/'  or  the  Island  of  Pines.  He 
was  consequently  called  "LeMoine  des  Pins,"  which  title  dis- 
tinguished him  from  his  more  famous  relative  Charles  LeMoine, 
Baron  de  Longeuil,  who  on  two  occasions  acted  as  Governor  of 
Canada. 

There  is  an  interesting  anecdote  told  by  L'Abbe  Verreau  in  his 
"L' Invasion  du  Canada  1775" — of  one  Jean  Baptiste  Le  Moyne  des 
Pins,  who  fought  bravely  the  enemy,  but  was  taken  prisoner  by 
Montgomery,  and  kept  in  captivity  for  a  long  time,  nor  would  Con- 
gress consent  to  his  exchange,  giving  as  a  reason  the  statement,  that 
"he  was  of  far  too  much  importance  in  his  own  country."  Finally, 
broken  in  health  by  his  long  captivity,  and  too  proud  to  demand 
indemnity  from  the  British  Government  for  his  losses  of  fortune 
incurred  whilst  fighting  for  the  flag  of  his  country — this  fine  ex- 
ample of  a  gallant  gentilhomme,  died  near  Quebec  in  1807 — "a 
victim,"  says  Le  Canadien  of  January  10th  of  that  year,  "of  the 
patriotic  ardor  which  hastened  his  death." 

On  his  mother's  side,  Sir  James  rejoices  in  an  equally  interest- 
ing ancestry.  His  maternal  grandfather,  Daniel  McPherson,  was  a 
native  of  Scotland,  born  at  Fort  William,  near  Inverness,  but  he 
emigrated  to  Philadelphia  at  an  early  age.  During  the  troublous 
time  of  1783  he  left  Philadelphia,  with  many  others,  and  came  to 
live  at  Sorel,  afterwards  called  Fort  William  Henry,  a  well  known 
United  Empire  Loyalist  settlement.  Here  he  married  a  Miss  Kelly 
and  shortly  afterwards  made  another  move,  to  Douglastown,  Gaspe, 
another  U.E.L.  settlement. 

Like  most  of  his  fellow  countrymen,  McPherson  became  a  rich 
man,  and  in  1803  he  bought  the  wealthy  and  beautiful  seigniory  of 
Isle  aux  Grues  and  Isle  aux  Oies,  P.Q.,  from  the  de  Beaujeu  family. 
Here  he  spent  twenty-six  years  of  his  life. 

About  the  year  1825,  owing  to  reverses  of  trade,  Mr.  Benjamin 
LeMoine,  of  the  firm  of  Stuart  and  LeMoine,  became  involved  in 
business  troubles,  and  at  that  time,  three  of  his  eleven  children, 
including  James,  who  took  the  name,  were  adopted  by  their  grand- 
father McPherson,  and  brought  to  Crane  Island.  In  the  following 
year,  however,  the  old  Seigneur  moved  to  St.  Thomas,  Montmagny, 
35  miles  east  of  Quebec,  on  the  south  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
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river.  Here  it  was  that  the  subject  of  our  sketch  spent  a  happy 
boyhood,  learning  lessons  of  self-reliance  and  industry  from  his 
staunch  and  venerable  grandfather,  which  seem  to  have  had  a  last- 
ing influence  upon  his  habit  of  mind  and  general  view  of  life 
throughout  the  subsequent  years. 

Sir  James  has  given  us  some  interesting  little  glimpses  of  his 
boy  life,  in  a  letter  to  the  Young  People's  Corner  of  the  Mail  and 
Empire,  in  December  1900,  especially  of  his  school  life.  He  speaks 
of  having  attended  the  school  in  St.  Thomas  until  his  thirteenth 
year  having  few  opportunities  to  learn  English,  although  that  was 
the  language  of  his  home. 

He  refers  to  the  school  teacher,  as  one  of  a  species  of  petty 
tyrant,  who  was  fond  of  severe  punishment,  including  the  frequent 
use  of  the  birch  rod.  One  incident  of  his  school  life  I  must  quote 
in  Sir  James'  own  words.  He  says : 

"It  occurred  on  St.  Jean  Baptiste  day,  1837.  The  fiery  dictator 
in  Parliament,  the  Hon.  Louis  Joseph  Papineau,  accompanied  by 
some  of  his  zealous  lieutenants  was  to  harangue  the  free  and  in- 
dependent electors  on  the  misrule  the  colony  was  suffering  under. 
The  audience  was  well  prepared.  Incendiary  appeals  in  the  French 
press;  impassioned  utterances  by  village  politicians  at  the  church 
door  after  high  mass  on  Sundays,  had  wrought  up  the  native  popu- 
lation of  St.  Thomas  and  neighbourhood  to  fever  heat.  St.  Thomas 
had  been  styled  by  a  Quebec  newspaper  a  'focus  of  sedition.' 

"The  insurrection  of  1837-38  in  Lower  Canada  was  indeed  a 
period  of  unrest  and  alarm.  Our  teacher,  a  fiery  'patriot,'  rejoicing 
in  the  name  of  Mercier,  with  a  view  of  instilling  patriotic  feelings 
in  the  hearts  of  the  young  hopefuls  under  his  charge,  had  prepared 
a  short,  but  stirring,  address,  which  was  to  be  recited  by  the  biggest 
boy  in  the  school  to  Mr.  Papineau,  on  his  way  to  Kamouraska,  on 
his  electioneering  tour.  It  so  happened  I  was  the  'biggest  boy.'  I 
was  of  course  drilled  with  the  rest  of  the  boys  for  the  important 
functions  to  come  off  that  afternoon ;  the  scholars  to  line  both  sides 
of  the  road,  the  tallest  leading  each  line,  right  foot  extended,  right 
hand  ready  to  doff  cap,  with  three  rousing  hurrahs!  then  the 
patriotic  address  was  delivered,  which  ran  thus : 

"Honneur  et  Gloire  au  Brave  et  Genereux  Defenseur  de  nos 
Droits !"  Hurrah !  Hurrah ! !  Hurrah ! ! ! 

"Thus  it  was  ordained — thus  it  was  done.  It  was  the  first,  the 
only  political  speech  I  have  ever  made;  brief  and  to  the  point  was 
it  not? 
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"The  Canadian  Demosthenes  stopped  his  carriage,  bowed 
gracefully,  and  smilingly ;  and  on  rolled  the  soft  cushioned  old  style 
carriage — on  the  highway  to  sedition." 

Here,  no  doubt,  the  boy's  holidays  spent  in  trout  fishing, 
shooting  beach  birds,  or  hunting  for  squirrels  and  birds'  nests,  laid 
the  foundation  of  that  love  for  birds  and  nature,  which  in  later  life 
resulted  in  several  valuable  ornithological  works. 

It  seems  significant  too,  that  the  first  book  our  historian  can 
remember  reading,  was  a  work  on  the  "Songbirds  of  England." 
Later,  he  ran  the  usual  boyish  scale  of  sea  tales,  Marryatt  and 
others,  emerging  from  this  period  to  study  some  of  the  best  French 
—including  "Telemachus,"  the  "Theatre  Franc,  ais,"  Racine's 
"Athalie,"  and  Corneille's  "Le  Cid."  Then  he  seems  to  have  be- 
come carried  away  with  admiration  for  the  great  author  Sir  Walter 
Scott.  This  feeling  has  never  left  Sir  James,  and  he  speaks  of  his 
visit  to  Abbotsford  in  1881  as  being  a  fulfilled  dream  of  his  youth, 
and  on  his  return  from  Scotland  made  it,  with  York  and  Rouen,  the 
subject  of  his  opening  address  as  President  of  the  Literary  and 
Historical  Society  of  Quebec — since  published  in  book  form. 

To  return  to  the  boy  of  13.  He  was,  at  that  age,  sent  to  the 
Petit  Seminaire  de  Quebec,  for  his  collegiate  course.  He  left  the 
Seminary  at  the  age  of  20,  having  taken  the  arts  course  under  the 
tuition  of  Abbe  P.  Boucher.  He  then  became  a  law-student  in 
the  office  of  the  late  Hon.  Judge  Noel  Bosse,  and,  in  1850,  began 
to  practice  law,  becoming  four  years  later  a  partner  in  the  firm  of 
Kerr  and  LeMoine.  He  has  also  held  the  very  important  position 
of  Inspector  of  Inland  Revenue  for  the  Province  of  Quebec  for  a 
number  of  years. 

In  1856  he  married  Miss  Harriet  Atkinson,  daughter  of 
Edward  Atkinson  of  York,  England,  and  niece  of  the  former  owner 
of  Spencerwood,  and  some  time  later  purchased  the  Grange. 

Military  honour  has  also  fallen  to  Sir  James,  he  having  been 
rapidly  promoted  in  the  sedentary  militia,  to  the  rank  of  Lieut. - 
Colonel,  on  account  of  the  keen  and  active  interest  he  displayed  at 
the  time  of  the  "Trent"  outrage. 

On  the  30th  of  May,  1894,  Mr.  LeMoine  was  unanimously 
chosen  for  the  highest  position  in  literature  or  science  open  to  a 
Canadian,  viz.  President  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada.  He  was 
one  of  the  original  founders  of  this  Society  and  had  already  acted  as 
President  of  the  French  section.  As  was  said  in  the  Montreal  Star 
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at  that  time,  "The  Royal  Society  of  Canada  could  not  have  selected 
one  more  deserving  of  the  honour  of  that  distinguished  body  than 
the  historian  of  Quebec." 

No  doubt  many  present  today  were  also  present  on  the  occasion, 
a  red  letter  day  in  the  literary  career  of  Sir  James,  when  he  de- 
livered his  first  Presidential  address  before  that  Society,  in  the 
presence  of  their  Excellencies  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Aberdeen, 
whose  guest  he  was  at  Rideau  Hall.  The  subject  of  that  address, 
which  he  treated  in  a  masterly  manner,  was  "Canadian  Archives." 
He  has  also  read  some  twelve  other  essays  on  various  subjects  before 
this  Society. 

Recognition  of  one's  merits  is  always  satisfactory  to  one's  self 
and  to  one's  friends,  and  it  was  on  New  Year's  day,  1897,  that  the 
pleasant  news  reached  Spencer  Grange,  by  means  of  a  telegram 
from  Lord  Aberdeen  stating  that  "Her  Majesty  the  Queen  had  been 
pleased  to  confer  the  honor  of  knighthood  for  service  rendered  in 
Canada,  on  James  McPherson  LeMoine,  past  President  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Canada."  The  news  of  this  honour  was  received  with 
unanimous  approval  by  friends  and  admirers  throughout  the  Pro- 
vince of  Quebec,  and  many  united  in  doing  homage  to  the  new 
Knight  of  Spencer  Grange. 

To  quote  the  words  of  a  well  known  admirer — "In  himself,  Sir 
James  is  a  happy  blend  of  the  Canadian  seigneur,  the  English 
gentleman,  the  Scotch  highlander,  and  the  U.E.  loyalist.  The  per- 
sonality of  Sir  James  McPherson  LeMoine  touches  Canada  on  every 
side.  In  him  blood  tells,  character  ennobles,  and  education  has 
drawn  the  best  essences  of  the  races  commingling  in  him.  A  well 
ordered  and  industrious  life,  devoted  to  the  enlightenment  of  his 
fellow-men,  has  long  endeared  him  to  Canada  and  especially,  where 
he  is  best  known,  to  the  old  Province  of  Quebec. 

To  try  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  amount  of  work  done  by  our 
historian — not  only  in  historical  research,  but  in  many  other 
branches  of  literature — is  a  task  that  must  be  undertaken  by  a  more 
competent  and  experienced  writer.  As  I  have  said  before,  two 
subjects  have  seemed  of  greatest  interest  to  him — Canadian  history 
and  popular  ornithology.  Partly,  perhaps,  on  account  of  his  double 
origin,  and  surely,  greatly  on  account  of  his  exquisite  tact,  he  has 
been  able  to  deal  with  Canadian  history  and  its  many  questions 
leading  to  the  pitfalls  of  race  and  creed,  with  such  admirable  im- 
partiality, that  his  views  have  seldom  been  questioned. 
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In  his  "Maple  Leaves"  one  is  charmed  with  the  easy  directness 
of  his  style;  and  one  finds  very  attractive  the  traces  of  a  humour 
that  sometimes  portrays  his  double  origin.  To  one  who  loves  the 
ancient  Capital  and  its  highly  colored  past,  "Maple  Leaves"  before 
mentioned,  wThere  we  have  the  folk-lore,  tradition  and  customs  of 
French  Canada  in  most  entrancing  form;  and  "Quebec  past  and 
present,"  where  the  stirring  and  romantic  history  of  the  old  city  is 
set  forth;  "Chronicles  of  the  St.  Lawrence,"  and  "Historical  Notes 
of  Quebec  and  its  Environs,"  are  all  most  fascinating,  and  Sir 
James  has  indeed  rendered  valuable  service  in  verifying  and  pre- 
serving so  much  of  the  stirring  history  of  former  times. 

His  love  of  birds  and  nature  has  always  been  a  strong  influence 
in  his  life,  and  upon  the  purchase  of  Spencer  Grange,  almost  his 
first  work  of  alteration  there,  was  the  building  of  an  aviary. 

I  regret  that  I  can  say  little  of  the  French  works  of  Sir  James, 
not  having  had  the  opportunity  of  reading  any  of  them,  but  it  was 
in  French  that  his  first  book  was  written,  called  "L'Ornithologie  du 
Canada."  Others  are  "Les  Pecheries  du  Canada,"  "Chasse  et 
Peche"  and  "Monographies  et  Esquisses" — these  being  four  of  his 
best  works. 

Besides  being  the  author  of  so  many  books,  our  historian  has 
also  been  a  source  of  inspiration  to  many  other  writers.  Perhaps  all 
do  not  know  that  William  Kirby,  author  of  "Le  Chien  d'Or,"  first 
conceived  the  idea  of  the  book  from  some  sketches  written  by  Sir 
James  on  the  old  story  of  the  Philibert  tragedy.  Sir  Gilbert  Parker 
also  owes  as  a  basis  of  his  "Seats  of  the  Mighty"  Sir  James'  sketch 
of  Major  Stobo. 

Always  nobly  generous  with  his  store  of  learning,  and  entirely 
free  from  literary  jealousy,  which  is  foreign  to  his  nature,  the 
honours  that  have  been  showered  upon  him  are  truly  fairly  won 
and  modestly  borne.  Science  and  literature  of  Canada  and  abroad 
have  been  eager  to  recognize  him.  His  name  may  be  found  upon 
the  roll  of  the  scientific  and  historical  societies  of  many  great  cities, 
and  his  last  diploma  was  one  naming  him  President  of  the  Quebec 
Committee  of  the  Alliance  Scientifique  of  France.  At  his  home,  in 
his  native  city,  his  friends  have  also  been  eager  to  show  their  pride 
in  him. 

In  1882,  a  few  of  the  old  Quebec  families,  whose  homes  have 
been  so  graphically  and  delightfully  described  by  Sir  James,  pre- 
sented him,  at  a  champagne  luncheon  at  the  Garrison  Club,  with  a 
handsome  Dominion  flag  for  the  new  tower  of  Spencer  Grange. 
Still  later,  only  last  August,  in  fact,  about  seventy  of  his  admirers 
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met  at  the  Grange  to  present  Sir  James  with  a  portrait  of  himself 
done  in  oils  by  Mr.  R.  J.  Wickenden.  Seldom  has  a  more  interesting 
event  taken  place,  and  the  occasion  was  graced,  not  only  by  His 
Honor  Sir  Louis  Jette,  Lieut. -Governor  of  the  Province  of  Quebec, 
and  Lady  Jette,  but  also  by  their  Excellencies  the  Earl  and 
Countess  of  Minto. 

Before  closing  I  must  speak  of  an  interesting  custom  adhered  to 
by  our  historian  for  a  number  of  years — I  refer  to  the  Grape  Fes- 
tival held  every  autumn  at  Spencer  Grange.  Its  instalment  is  con- 
nected with  the  first  formal  steps  towards  Confederation,  and  also 
with  the  visit  to  Canada  of  the  famous  journalist  George  Augustus 
Sala.  This  gentleman,  having  met  Mr.  LeMoine,  expressed  a  desire 
to  meet  other  Quebec  literary  men,  and  the  grape  season  being  near, 
the  happy  idea  of  inviting  his  friends  to  a  grape  festival  was  con- 
ceived and  carried  out  most  successfully.  One  has  a  very  pleasing 
glimpse  of  the  guests  assembled  in  the  centre  vinery,  seated  at  a 
table  improvised  under  the  hanging  clusters  of  black  hamburgs, 
and  decked  with  the  glowing  blossoms  of  scarlet  geraniums  and  the 
gorgeous  plumes  of  golden-rod.  What  a  feast  of  soul  and  flow  of 
wisdom  must  be  induced  by  such  fare  as  the  luscious  black  hainburg, 
royal  muscadine,  sweet-water  and  f rontignan  grapes ;  and  amid  such 
surroundings  as  are  offered  by  Spencer  Grange. 

Sala  is  only  one  of  a  large  number  of  distinguished  men  who 
have  shared  this  hospitality.  Some  well-known  names  we  may 
mention — such  as  Audubon  (after  w^hom  one  of  the  walks  of  the 
Grange  is  named),  Parkman,  Suite,  John  A.  Cooper,  Joachim 
Miller,  Kingsley,  Hallock,  Sanford  Fleming,  Thos.  Mclllwrath, 
Goldwin  Smith,  Bengough,  Cremazie,  Frechette,  Dean  Stanley, 
Kirby,  Gilbert  Parker,  and  many  more  have  enjoyed  pleasant  hours 
"amid  this  fairest  of  scenes  with  the  kindest  of  hosts." 

The  museum  of  Sir  James  I  must  just  mention,  and  then  close 
this  sketch,  wrhich  it  has  been  so  great  a  pleasure  to  write,  by  saying 
with  one  of  Sir  James'  friends,  "We  are  thankful  to  see  that,  unlike 
King  Arthur,  'who  perished  among  the  people  he  had  made',  our 
Kinght  is  well,  and  living  in  fair  health  among  us,  and  amid  the 
history  of  these  his  countrymen  that  he  has  helped  to  make  famous. 

"The  works  of  Sir  James  are  a  national  property  now.  His 
painstaking  and  laborious  research,  his  snatches  of  sentiment  and 
song  to  enliven  his  valuable  and  more  serious  pages,  are  they  not 
familiar  as  household  words  among  us,  and  can  they  be  forgotten?" 

EDITH  McLEAN. 


of  a  ^Ttsitt  to  prince  Cbtoaro 
Mano,  Wttl)  a  Pnef  &ummarp 
of 


Paper    read    before    the    Women's    Canadian    Historical    Society    of 
Ottawa.—October,  1905. 

Though  I  feel  that  my  subject  is  not  important  enough,  from  an 
historical  point  of  view,  for  this  meeting,  yet,  in  default  of  the  more 
valuable  and  interesting  paper  planned  for  this  month,  I  venture  to 
offer  you  the  lighter  matter  in  this  paper,  prepared  by  request,  in 
the  short  time  left  at  my  disposal. 

When  last  June,  the  Local  Council  asked  me  to  be  its  repre- 
sentative at  the  National  Council  of  Canada,  which  was  to  convene 
for  a  week  in  Charlottetown,  Prince  Edward  Island,  I  willingly 
availed  myself  of  the  chance  of  a  pleasant  summer  trip  with  my 
little  daughter,  to  a  yet  unvisited  Province. 

So,  after  a  very  warm  day  and  night  of  train  journey  from 
Ottawa  to  Point  du  Chene,  N.B.,  the  prospect  of  a  change  there,  to 
the  steamer  for  Summerside,  P.E.I.,  filled  us  with  most  pleasurable 
anticipations  of  a  roomy  deck  and  cooling  sea  breezes  for  the  cross- 
ing of  Northumberland  Strait. 

But,  alas,  for  those  pleasing  fancies  of  an  agreeable  change! 
At  the  pier  we  found  that  the  fine  large  S.S.  "Northumberland/* 
which  usually  made  that  trip,  had  been  put  in  dry  dock  for  renova- 
tion, and  its  place  supplied  by  a  much  smaller,  dingy-looking  boat, 
with  very  cramped  deck  and  saloon  accommodation,  the  S.S.  "Prin- 
cess." Rain  had  begun  to  fall  when  we  embarked,  and  as  we  left  the 
shelter  of  the  land,  the  wind  rose  to  the  fury  of  a  gale,  driving  the 
rain  in  blinding  sheets  across  the  slippery  decks,  and  forcing  the 
passengers  to  shelter  in  the  stuffy  little  cabins,  which  soon  became 
uncomfortably  crowded.  The  ship  plunged  and  rolled  through  the 
rough  seas,  and  soon  there  arose  on  all  sides,  piteous  wailings  and 
groans  and  other  distressful  ejaculations  —  pallid  women  stared  into 
space  with  the  fixity  of  despair,  and  men  made  sudden  rushes  to  the 
ship's  side,  leaning  far  over  to  gaze  entranced  (?)  into  the  foamy 
depths  with  open  mouth  and  eyes.  Here  a  baby  shrieked  an  indig- 
nant protest  against  the  seeming  indifference  of  a  loving  but  limp 
mother,  and  there  a  daintily  dressed  maiden  lay  prone  with  utter 
disregard  for  a  crumpled  frock  or  the  pretty  hat  lying  on  the  floor. 
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At  every  lurch  of  the  vessel,  bags,  baskets,  hats,  and  other  impedi- 
menta, would  take  a  slide  across  the  floor,  or  tumble  from  the  tables, 
to  add  to  the  discomfort  of  their  owners. 

Three  hours  of  this,  and,  though  my  little  girl  and  myself  were 
spared  the  actual  miseries  of  mal-de-mer,  our  enforced  proximity  to 
all  these  unhappy  people,  and  sympathy  with  our  own  friends'  dis- 
tress, had  rendered  that  little  voyage  anything  but  pleasant,  and 
none  were  more  content  than  we,  to  come  at  last  to  the  land,  and 
leave  that  ship  with  glad  alacrity  for  the  train  which  awaited  us  on 
the  pier. 

So  therefore  my  very  first  impression  of  P.E.I,  was  of  a  haven 
of  rest  and  refuge  from  the  storm  and  stress  of  a  comfortless  cross- 
ing! And  a  like  feeling  must  have  prompted  one  delegate,  Mrs. 

M of  Montreal,  whose  misery  was  pathetic  during  the  voyage, 

to  conclude  her  reply  to  the  address  of  welcome,  by  earnestly 
quoting, 

"A  little  isle  of  bliss,  within  the  stormy  sea, 
Where,  tossed  about,  all  hearts  of  men  would  be." 

which  caused  a  ripple  of  amusement  among  those  in  the  audience 
who  had  been  her  fellow-passengers. 

Though  the  passage  of  Northumberland  Strait  is  not  always  so 
rough,  and  there  are  other  routes  to  the  Island,  one  can  readily  un- 
derstand that  the  anxiety  of  the  Islanders  to  have  a  tunnel  made 
between  the  mainland  and  P.E.I,  is  not  solely  for  the  winter  travel, 
when  the  channel  is  often  blocked  with  floating  ice,  and  communica- 
tion rendered  at  times  impossible. 

From  the  moment  of  landing  on  Prince  Edward  Island  we  were 
most  happily  impressed  by  the  kindness  and  hospitality  of  its 
people,  for  there  on  the  dock,  awaiting  our  arrival,  was  a  large 
party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  who  had  come,  despite  the  rain  and 
storm,  from  Charlottetown  to  meet  and  welcome  the  delegates, 
having  provided,  too,  a  special  car  on  the  train,  to  make  as  pleasant 
as  possible,  the  trip  over  that  tedious  Government  railway,  which 
makes  the  utmost  number  of  miles  out  of  the  short  distance  between 
Summerside  and  the  capital,  by  winding  back  and  forth,  to  include 
every  little  village  and  settlement  between  these  points. 

It  was  late  and  dark,  and  still  raining  when  we  reached  Char- 
lottetown that  night,  and  a  kind  host  and  hostess  (Hon.  Benjamin 
and  Mrs.  Rogers),  utterly  refusing  to  allow  us  to  go  to  the  hotel  as 
we  intended,  welcomed  us,  though  strangers,  to  "Fairholm"  one  of 
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the  most  beautiful  homes  of  Charlottetown,  and  continued  to  shower 
us  with  graceful  kindnesses,  throughout  our  stay  on  the  Island, 
seeming  not  only  to  have  given  my  little  daughter  and  self  a  place 
at  their  hearth,  but  a  corner  in  their  hearts  as  well. 

When  I  looked  from  my  window,  next  morning,  the  sky  was 
all  blue  and  sunshiny  and  my  eyes  were  delighted  with  the  beauti- 
ful, rich  red  color  of  the  roadways  in  vivid  contrast  to  the  exquisite 
greens  of  grass  and  foliage.  Once  before  I  had  seen  the  same  rich 
coloring  in  the  roads  of  a  lovely  island — the  same  splendid  setting 
for  the  cooler  greens  of  growing  things,  had  charmed  our  eyes  when 
travelling  in  far  Ceylon. 

Charlottetown,  the  capital,  is  a  charming  little  city,  of  about 
12,000  population,  on  the  Hillsborough  river,  with  a  fine  harbor, 
around  which  curves  one  of  the  loveliest  natural  parks  in  the  world. 
Steamers  and  sailing  ships  are  at  its  docks  from  American  and 
Canadian  ports  and  the  distance  from  the  mainland  is  greater  than 
at  SummersiSe. 

Such  wide  streets  too,  has  this  city,  and  the  provincial  and 
civic  buildings  are  handsome  edifices  built  mostly  of  the  beautiful 
red  sandstone  which  abounds  in  the  island.  The  post  office,  court 
house,  government  buildings  and  a  stately  new  market  house, 
with  their  grounds,  form  a  noble  square  in  the  centre  of  the  city, 
and  twice  each  week,  the  last  named  is  thronged  inside  and  out  with 
busy  vendors  of  farm,  dairy  and  garden  products,  fish  and  poultry, 
bargaining  with  the  thrifty  housekeepers  who  come  to  supply  their 
pantries  with  the  delicious  looking  stores.  It  was  an  interesting 
opportunity  when  our  hostess  took  us  with  her  one  morning  on  her 
semi-weekly  tour  of  the  market,  to  see  displayed,  the  varied  and 
tempting  products  of  this  fruitful  "Garden  of  the  Gulf." 

Prince  of  Wales  College,  where  the  Council  was  privileged  to 
hold  its  meetings,  the  Normal  School,  and  St.  Dunstan's  College, 
are  splendid  educational  institutions. 

The  official  residence  of  the  Lieut. -Governor,  of  this  smallest 
of  the  Canadian  Provinces,  has  a  beautiful  location  at  the  entrance 
to  Victoria  Park,  with  a  grand  view  across  the  harbor.  But  the  old 
Colonial  looking  house  itself  seemed  much  in  need  of  some  paint 
and  renovation,  if  not  a  replacing  altogether  by  a  more  substantial 
and  stately  structure,  say  of  that  beautiful  native  sandstone,  which 
so  lends  itself  to  fine  architectural  effects. 

At  morning  service,  on  Sunday,  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  we 
heard  a  stirring  sermon  preached  by  the  pastor,  who  after  service, 
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doffed  his  gown,  and  marched  back  to  camp  with  the  soldiers  whom, 
as  their  chaplain,  he  had  accompanied  to  South  Africa,  just  the 
year  before,  and  who  were  then  encamped  in  the  Park  for  their 
yearly  drill.  A  handsome  soldiers'  monument  in  the  city  square 
bears  witness  to  the  bravery  and  loyalty  of  the  Prince  Edward  con- 
tingent in  the  Boer  war. 

Many  are  the  lovely  drives  through  the  island — by  river  and 
seashore,  or  through  the  very  English-like  scenery  of  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, where  wild  flowers  abound,  and  interlacing  trees  often  shade 
the  well-kept  roads.  From  Charlottetown  to  Stanhope  on  the  north 
shore,  is  but  fifteen  miles,  and  there,  by  the  sea,  the  beautiful  red 
appears  again  in  the  cliffs,  and  on  the  surf-swept  pebbly  beach, 
with,  beyond,  the  blue,  shining  water  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence, 
dotted  with  the  sails,  white  and  brown,  of  the  many  fishing  boats. 
In  places  great  sand  dunes  follow  the  beach  line,  and  stretches  of 
white  hard  sand  make  the  surf  bathing  a  delight  indeed,  while  the 
heat  is  always  tempered  by  the  sea  breezes  and  the  red  cliffs  are 
carpeted  to  the  edge,  with  growing  grain  or  velvety  grass.  The  rich 
emerald  hue  of  the  grass  and  foliage  impresses  every  visitor  to 
Prince  Edward  Island.  It  is  not  the  golden  greenness  of  our 
summer  verdure,  but  a  deeper,  bluer  tint,  like  that  which  clothes 
the  fields  and  hills  of  Ireland,  and  gives  that  island  its  jewel  name. 
One  remarks,  too,  on  these  drives,  the  absence  of  mountains  or 
even  high  hills.  There  are  no  great  rivers  or  large  forests,  but 
gently  undulating  lands,  with  beautiful  groves  of  birch,  beech,  and 
maple  trees ;  the  small  rivers  are  picturesquely  beautiful  and  the 
roads  are  bordered  by  well  cultivated  farms,  with  never  a  dilapi- 
dated barn,  unpainted  house,  or  untidy  fence  line.  Many  green 
hedges  divide  the  fields  and  there  is  an  air  of  prosperous  well-being 
about  these  homesteads  and  their  owners,  as  if  they  sought  rather 
the  comforts  and  leisure  of  moderate  wealth,  than  the  accumulation 
and  cares  of  large  possessions.  And  indeed  this  impression  of  rest- 
fulness  and  comfort  seems  even  to  have  possessed  the  first  red 
dwellers  of  the  island,  when  they  gave  it  the  beautiful  Indian  name 
"Abegweit,"  which  means  "Resting  on  the  wave." 

Charlottetown  has  a  history  study  club,  which  under  the  able 
direction  of  its  President,  Mrs.  John  Gardiner,  who  addressed  one 
of  our  meetings  last  winter,  while  visiting  in  the  capital,  is  doing 
good  local  work.  For  the  history  of  this  insular  province  of  the 
Dominion  has  many  interesting  and  romantic  episodes  to  be  studied 
and  recorded. 
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It  is  still  a  matter  of  dispute  among  its  historians  whether  John 
Cabot,  Verrazano,  Champlain  or  Jacques  Cartier,  first  discovered 
and  named  the  Island  St.  John,  but  in  1523,  it  was  included  by  the 
French  in  their  vast  territory  of  New  France. 

At  one  time,  indeed,  the  island  was  but  the  feudal  estate  of  a 
French  naval  officer,  granted  for  his  services,  by  the  King  of 
France. 

Charlottetown  during  the  French  possession  was  known  as  Fort 
Lajoie,  a  garrisoned  town,  and  the  ruins  of  an  old  French  fort  may 
yet  be  seen  at  the  entrance  to  its  harbor.  Even  then,  though  sparsely 
settled,  the  island  was  considered  a  delectable  possession,  for  it  was 
a  storehouse  of  supply,  for  the  garrisons  of  Louisburg  and  Quebec, 
and  called  by  the  French  the  "granary  of  North  America."  As 
part  of  Acadie  it  was,  for  long  years,  contended  for  by  the  soldiers 
and  ships  of  England  and  France.  Taken  by  the  British  in  1745,  it 
was  restored  to  France  by  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle — retaken, 
and  after  the  fall  of  Quebec  and  Louisburg  finally  ceded,  with  the 
rest  of  Canada,  to  Great  Britain  in  1763. 

In  1770  the  most  of  the  French  settlers  proving  hostile  to  the 
British,  were  subjected  to  the  same  proscription  as  the  Acadians  of 
the  mainland. 

In  1763  the  Earl  of  Egmont,  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  pre 
sented  to  the  King,  in  a  remarkable  memorial,  a  request  that  the 
whole  island  be  granted  to  him  "and  his  nine  children"  to  reign 
over  as  "Lord  paramount"  with  castles  and  cannon  and  a  complete 
feudal  establishment,  and  refused  to  accept,  instead,  "any  entire 
parish,"  on  the  island. 

Some  years  later  the  island  was  surveyed  and  apportioned  in 
grants  by  the  Home  Government  by  a  method  which  caused  infinite 
trouble  and  vexation  between  the  landholders  and  tenants,  till 
finally  settled  in  1877  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Until  1769  the  Island  of  St.  John  was  part  of  the  province  of 
Nova  Scotia,  when  it  was  granted  a  separate  government,  and  in 
the  year  1799  was  re-named  Prince  Edward  Island,  in  honor  of 
Edward,  Duke  of  Kent,  the  father  of  our  late  Queen  Victoria,  and 
at  that  time  Commander-in-chief  of  British  North  America. 

In  1780,  however,  an  Act  had  passed  the  Assembly  to  name  the 
island  "New  Ireland"  but  had  not  been  ratified. 

In  1777,  Charlottetown  was  attacked  and  plundered  by  two 
American  privateers,  who  carried  off  the  Acting  Governor  and  an- 
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other  official,  as  prisoners  to  General  Washington's  headquarters  at 
Cambridge,  who  however,  speedily  released  them  and  degraded 
their  captors  for  the  unwarranted  outrage. 

In  1873  the  beautiful  little  province  entered  the  Confederation, 
and  became  a  part  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  the  government 
being  vested  in  a  Lieut. -Governor,  appointed  for  five  years  by  the 
Federal  government,  an  Executive  Council  of  nine  members,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Lieut. -Governor,  and  a  Legislative  Assembly  of 
thirty  members,  elected  by  the  people. 

Concluding  our  visit  by  a  few  delightful  days  at  one  of  the 
restful,  ozone  swept  beaches  of  the  north  shore,  we  sailed  from 
Charlottetown,  on  the  splendid  S.S.  "Carnpana,"  for  what  proved 
a  most  enjoyable  sea  trip  through  the  Gulf  to  Quebec,  and  so  left 
Prince  Edward  Island  with  sincere  reluctance,  and  carrying  with 
us  the  most  gratifying  impressions  and  memories  of  that  "Garden 
of  the  Gulf"  and  its  hospitable  people. 

MARGARET  H.  AHEARN. 


Jf  acte  Concerning  {Erinitp  Cfwrcf) 
.  Jofm,  &&.t  ano  Struggles; 
of  3ts  Congregation. 


Paper    read    before    the    Women's    Canadian    Historical    Society    of 
Ottawa.— March,  1906. 

The  subject  of  the  U.  E.  Loyalists  is  always  interesting  and 
may  be  looked  at  from  several  points — historical,  instructive,  and 
sympathetic;  as  loyalty  and  all  brave  acts  must  stir  the  heart 
strings  of  the  most  unemotional.  Those  early  settlers  breaking  up 
their  homesteads  in  the  rebellious  states,  where  they  had  broken 
sods  and  felled  trees  to  lay  foundations  for  homes  in  which  to  spend 
their  lives,  and  in  many  cases,  expecting  their  children,  or  some  of 
them,  to  live  still  on  there,  in  fact,  to  pack  up  their  household  goods 
and  start  out  afresh  if  only  they  might  be  under  the  old  flag. 

It  comes  from  the  misty  ages, 

The  banner  of  England's  might, 

The  blood-red  cross  of  the  brave  St.  George, 

That  burns  on  a  field  of  white. 

It  speaks  of  the  deathless  heroes, 

On  fame's  bright  page  inscrolled, 

And  bids  great  England  ne'er  forget 

The  glorious  deeds  of  old. 

O'er  many  a  cloud  of  battle, 

The  banner  has  floated  wide, 

It  shone  like  a  star  o'er  the  valiant  hearts, 

That  dashed  the  Armada's  pride. 

Forever  amid  the  thunders, 

The  sailors  could  do  or  die, 

While  tongues  of  flame  leaped  forth  below, 

And  the  flag  of  St.  George  was  high. 
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0  ne'er  may  the  flag  beloved, 

Unfurl  in  a  strife  unblest, 

But  ever  give  strength  to  the  righteous  arm, 

And  hope  to  the  hearts  oppressed. 

It  says  through  the  passing  ages, 

"Be  brave  if  your  cause  be  right, 

Like  the  soldier-saint  whose  cross  of  red 

Still  burns  on  your  banner  white." 

Great  race,  whose  empire  of  splendour 

Has  dazzled  a  wondering  world, 

May  the  flag  that  floats  o'er  thy  wide  domains 

Be  long  to  all  winds  unfurled. 

Three  crosses  in  concord  blended, 

The  banner  of  Britain's  might 

But  the  central  gem  of  the  ensign  fair, 

Is  the  cross  of  the  dauntless  knight. 

— Shapcott  Wensley. 

Thus  it  was  that  on  the  18th  May,  1783,  at  the  close  of  the 
revolutionary  war,  there  landed  on  the  shores  of  New  Brunswick,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  St.  John,  about  3,000  men,  women  and 
children  who,  to  retain  their  allegiance  to  the  British  Crown,  sacri- 
ficed all  their  possessions  and  came  to  make  homes  for  themselves  on 
the  nearest  British  territory. 

The  City  Saint  John  was  founded  by  the  Loyalists,  and  was 
first  called  Parr  Town,  in  honour  of  Governor  Parr  of  Nova  Scotia, 
then  changed  to  St.  John  when  it  received  its  charter.  The  river 
having  received  its  name  from  the  day  on  which  the  French  first 
arrived  at  its  mouth — St.  John  Baptiste. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  Loyalists, — it  must  ever  be  remembered 
that  their  lives  were  full  of  hardships  and  toil,  to  secure  for  them- 
selves shelter  and  other  necessaries  of  life, — everywhere  they  were 
surrounded  with  rugged  rocks  and  wooded  cliffs.  Being,  however, 
possessed  of  much  force  of  character  and  energy  of  will,  they  set 
themselves  at  once  to  clear  the  woods  and  build  houses.  All  this 
took  time,  and  in  the  meantime  they  lived  in  tents,  then  temporary 
sheds,  followed  by  more  comfortable  quarters.  Most  of  the  dwell- 
ings were  of  logs,  but  the  first  frame  house  finished,  was  used  as  a 
place  of  worship.  Dr.  Cook  was  the  first  Episcopal  clergyman,  and 
through  his  efforts  this  building  was  made  more  comfortable,  and 
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used  until  "Old  Trinity"  was  opened  on  Christmas  Day,  1791.  The 
dimensions  were  36  by  28  feet,  and  was  of  course  understood  to  be 
"only  a  temporary  affair,  till  some  method  could  be  adopted  or  the 
people's  circumstances  permitted  them  to  build  a  proper  church, 
which  would  be  a  credit  and  ornament  to  the  place."  This  building 
stood  on  the  east  side  of  Germain  street,  between  Duke  and  Queen 
streets  on  lot  121 ;  it  was  subsequently  used  for  many  other  purposes. 

In  laying  out  the  city,  a  lot  was  reserved  for  a  church  and 
burial  ground,  in  that  part  of  the  city  adjoining  the  south  side  of 
Union  street,  which  is  now  known  as  the  "Old  Burying  Ground." 
The  wood  for  this  church  was  cut  off  the  ground  on  which  the  Court 
House  now  stands.  But  on  the  13th  June,  1784,  a  little  over  a  year 
after  the  landing  of  the  settlers,  the  infant  town  was  visited  by  the 
first  of  its  many  fires,  which  was  almost  as  disastrous  as  the  "Great 
Fire"  of  1877.  It  was  started  in  a  very  simple  way.  A  gentleman 
who  owned  a  lot  in  the  neighborhood  of  where  the  Centenary 
Church  now  stands,  had  a  pile  of  trees  and  brushwood  ready  to 
burn,  and  thinking  the  day  so  calm,  put  a  match  to  the  heap ;  but 
it  had  been  a  very  dry  summer  and  everything  was  like  tinder ;  the 
wind  rose  and  when  the  fire  was  over,  it  had  swept  to  where  Rock- 
wood  Park  now  is,  and  two  miles  beyond  it,  sparing  only  one  house. 
The  fire,  going  over  the  ground  reached  the  church,  and  burnt  up 
the  work  of  weeks,  which  had  been  done  in  a  great  measure  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Beardsley,  Chaplain  to  the  Forces,  who  frequently  was 
seen  with  his  coat  off,  and  broad  axe  in  hand,  hard  at  work.  Thus 
this  ground  was  abandoned. 

The  first  decided  step  to  obtain  a  church  was  taken  June,  1788, 
when  two  lots  on  Germain  street  and  two  on  Charlotte  street  were 
granted  as  a  site  for  it.  From  this  time  the  work  of  building  went 
on  continuously.  The  corner  stone  was  laid  by  the  Right  Rev. 
Charles  Inglis,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  first  Bishop  of 
British  North  America,  on  August  20th,  1788.  The  church  was 
built  of  wood,  and  consisted  of  a  chancel,  nave  and  two  side  aisles. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  it  was  the  first  church  with  a  chancel  in 
British  North  America.  At  the  western  end  was  a  cupola,  in  which 
a  bell  was  afterwards  placed.  The  building  was  wide  in  proportion 
to  its  length,  to  allow  for  future  enlargement,  and  on  two  occasions 
this  was  done.  The  first  rector  of  the  parish  was  the  Rev.  George 
Bisset,  M.A.,  who  died  in  1788.  The  church  was  completed  in  1791, 
and  was  first  used  for  divine  worship  on  Christmas  day,  the  sermon 
preached  by  the  second  rector,  Rev.  Dr.  Matthew  Byles.  The  fol- 
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lowing  year  the  bell  was  installed,  and  in  April,  1804,  stoves  were, 
for  tlie  first  time,  placed  in  the  building ;  consequently  for  many 
years,  there  was  no  artificial  warmth ;  nevertheless  the  congregation 
continued  to  increase.  Thus  after  much  patient  "and  persevering 
labour,  the  Loyalists  succeeded  in  erecting  a  suitable  and  commo- 
dious church  for  the  honour  and  glory  of  God,  and  hoping  to  leave 
a  noble  inheritance  to  posterity.  But  fire  again  swept  over  St.  John, 
and  in  a  few  hours  the  work,  and  metaphorically,  the  hopes  were 
burned  to  the  ground ;  but  we  shall  speak  of  this  later — let  us  return 
to  "Old  Trinity." 

The  Loyalists  were  loyal  to  their  faith,  as  well  as  their  flag, 
and  gave  liberally  to  their  church.  Of  all  the  ornaments,  there  was 
one  of  peculiar  interest,  and  of  which  I  must  make  mention.  On 
the  north  wall  of  the  church,  over  the  pew  appropriated  to  the  use 
of  His  Excellency  the  Governor,  there  hung  the  Royal  Arms.  The 
history  of  this  emblem  of  loyalty  to  the  British  Crown  is  of  very 
great  interest,  and  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  "Royal  Memorials" 
by  the  Rev.  E.  F.  Shafter,  corresponding  secretary  of  the  New 
England  Historic  Genealogical  Society.  The  Royal  Arms,  which 
for  many  years  were  displayed  in  the  Council  Chamber,  in  the  old 
State  House  in  Boston,  still  exist,  and  are  carefully  preserved  in 
Trinity  Church,  St.  John,  New  Brunswick.  They  came  into  the 
possession  of  Trinity  Church  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago.  The 
means  whereby  they  found  a  resting  place  there  is  as  follows : — On 
the  evacuation  of  Boston,  1776,  Ward  Chipman  and  Edward 
Winslow,  accompanied  the  British  army  to  New  York.  After  the 
close  of  the  war,  they  settled  in  New  Brunswick.  In  the  winter  of 
1785,  Edward  Winslow  was  at  Halifax  and  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Chipman,  St.  John,  he  says,  "Give  my  old  Custom  House  seal  to 
Mr.  Leonard  and  tell  him  I  will  forward  the  famous  carved  coat  of 
arms  by  the  first  conveyance  from  Halifax." 

In  a  subsequent  letter  to  Mr.  Chipman,  Mr.  Winslow  refers  to 
the  same  subject  in  the  following  terms: — "In  the  box  with  your 
stationery  is  a  venerable  Coat  of  Arms,  which  I  authorize  you  to 
present  to  the  Council  Chamber,  or  any  respectable  public  room, 
which  you  think  best  entitled  to  it.  They  (the  lion  and  unicorn) 
were  constant  members  of  the  Council  at  Boston  (by  mandamus) 
and  ran  away  when  the  others  did;  have  suffered,  are  of  course 
refugees,  and  have  a  claim  for  residenc  in  New  Brunswick." 

The  Coat  of  Arms  is  thought  to  have  hung  between  the  portraits 
of  Chrales  II  and  James  II,  when  in  position  in  the  Council 
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Chamber.  The  only  public  room  in  the  struggling  town  of  St.  John 
at  that  time  was  the  temporary  building  belonging  to  the  parish  of 
St.  John.  In  this  building,  all  the  public  business  of  the  town  was 
transacted,  and  in  it  the  Royal  Arms  were  placed,  and  by  order  of 
Judge  Chipman,  removed  to  Trinity  Church  when  this  building  was 
offered  for  sale.  At  what  time  these  Arms  were  set  up  in  the 
Council  Chamber  in  the  old  State  House  of  Boston,  cannot  be 
accurately  determined.  They  belong  however  to  the  House  of 
Hanover,  and  therefore  might  have  been  made  as  early  as  1714. 
The  Arms  of  the  House  of  Hanover  were  similar  from  1714  to  1801, 
when  a  change  was  made  by  the  omission  of  the  French  fleur  de  lis, 
and  a  consequent  re-arrangement  of  the  insignia.  I  am  told  the 
lion  is  gilded,  the  unicorn  white  with  a  gilded  horn  and  chain,  the 
ribbons  blue,  so  that  in  all  probability  the  material  is  wood. 

The  bell  of  "Old  Trinity"  was  in  use  until  1857,  when  it  was 
taken  down,  re-moulded,  and  again  put  in  position  in  New  Trinity, 
to  replace  the  one  burnt  in  the  Great  Fire.  In  1837  another  disas- 
trous fire  occurred,  originating  on  Peters'  wharf,  and  spreading 
through  the  city,  though  Trinity  does  not  seem  to  have  suffered  in 
this  conflagration.  In  1847  it  was  resolved  to  divide  the  work  of 
Trinity,  and  St.  John's  Church  arose,  as  a  branch.  It  was  the  first 
church  built  of  stone,  and  so  went  by  the  name  of  "The  Stone 
Church."  In  1857  extensive  alterations  and  improvements  were 
made  in  "Old  Trinity" — the  building  was  lengthened  when  a  new 
tower  was  built.  The  internal  arrangements  were  altered  some- 
what, by  the  lowering  of  the  pews  in  the  nave.  In  1859  a  stained 
glass  window  was  presented  by  Mr.  John  Y.  Thurgar. 

Great  rejoicings  occurred  in  St.  John  September  1st,  1858,  in 
consequence  of  the  successful  laying  of  the  Atlantic  Cable;  flags, 
illuminations,  processions  were  part  of  the  celebration. 

On  June  20th,  1877,  St.  John  was  again  visited  by  one  of  the 
most  destructive  fires ;  in  the  short  space  of  nine  hours  fully  two- 
fifths  of  the  city  was  laid  in  ashes;  1612  nouses  destroyed.  This 
fire — the  Great  Fire — was  supposed  to  have  started  in  a  mill,  near 
the  present  railway  station,  at  the  harbour.  The  wind  was  blowing 
a  perfect  gale.  The  firemen  were  helpless,  new  fires  starting  every- 
where. An  eye-witness  saw  the  sparks  blowing  towards  "Old 
Trinity" — the  spire  caught,  and  the  church  was  doomed.  Fortun- 
ately, through  the  thoughtful  kindness  of  Messrs.  F.  B.  Hazen  and 
F.  Thos.  Richardson,  the  Royal  Arms  were  saved,  and  are  again 
placed  in  position  in  New  Trinity,  the  present  church,  the  school 
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house  arising  from  the  ashes  of  "Old  Trinity."  The  communion 
service  was  also  saved ;  it  is  of  solid  silver  and  was  presented  to  the 
church  by  George  III.  The  only  other  furniture  saved,  were  two 
kneeling  stools,  used  at  the  Communion  table. 

Trinity  church  of  this  date  is  a  handsome  stone  structure,  of 
early  English  architecture.  The  exterior  is  rather  plain,  except  the 
west  front,  where  the  main  entrance  is ;  there  granite  steps  lead  up 
from  Germain  street,  to  a  richly  moulded  archway,  with  a  cross  over 
the  doors.  Inside,  the  walls  are  plastered ;  the  wood  in  use  being 
oak.  On  the  wall  of  the  west  end,  over  the  main  entrance,  is  placed 
the  Royal  Coat  of  Arms,  above  it  is  a  bust  of  our  late  lamented 
Queen  Victoria,  placed  there  at  the  Jubilee  service  in  1897,  and  on 
either  side,  a  flag,  the  old  colours  of  the  2nd  St.  John  city  militia. 
The  chancel  carpet  for  the  new  church  was  worked  by  some  ladies 
of  Trinity,  each  one  doing  a  square  on  canvas  in  wool,  and  then 
being  sewed  together,  making  the  whole. 

Possibly  the  following  items  may  be  of  interest : — Daniel 
Keith,  a  sergeant  in  the  British  service,  subsequently  settled  in 
Queens  county.  In  May,  1816,  two  of  his  grandchildren,  nine  and 
seven  years  respectively,  were  sent  to  drive  off  the  cows.  They  did 
not  return  and  no  trace  could  be  found  of  them;  they  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  Indians.  Years  after,  the  elder  recognized 
her  father  in  the  streets  of  St.  John,  but  the  restraints  of  civiliza- 
tion were  not  for  her ;  she  lived  and  died  among  the  people  who  had 
adopted  her.  The  younger,  more  affectionate,  never  married,  and 
returned  to  die  in  her  father's  house. 

The  following  will  give  some  idea  of  the  difficulties  of  pioneers 
in  those  days — A.  Linkletter  went  to  St.  John  to  purchase  pro- 
visions ;  a  thaw  came  on  and  broke  up  the  ice,  preventing  his  return 
for  weeks.  Muskrats  were  all  the  food  to  be  obtained ;  the  wife  and 
daughters  could  not  eat  these  animals,  and  would  have  starved,  had 
not  an  accidental  visitor  brought  them  bread  enough,  until  the 
return  of  the  husband. 

But  these  are  only  two  items  of  the  many  incidents  in  the  early 
pioneers'  life.  To  give  the  pleasing  side  of  life,  this  extract  is 
introduced,  as  there  are  always  compensations.  It  is  a  picture  of 
the  "Old  Coffee  House"  the  site  of  which  is  now  occupied  by  the 
Maritime  Bank.  A  short  time  previous  to  its  erection  the  lot  was 
offered  to  a  Mr.  Sears  for  a  Spanish  doubloon  and  a  gallon  of  "old 
Jamaica" — evidently  prices  were  easy.  The  extract  reads — "Here, 
of  an  evening,  for  years  and  years,  the  old  men  of  the  place  used  to 
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sit,  gossip,  smoke,  and  sip  their  toddy.  In  1815  they  met  to  learn 
the  news  of  the  war  between  France  and  England,  and  read  the 
story  of  Waterloo  four  or  five  months  after  it  was  fought  and  won. 
In  this  sort  of  Shakespeare  tavern,  the  leading  merchants  of  the 
day  met  and  chatted  over  large  sales,  and  compared  notes.  Here,  a 
verbal  commercial  agency  was  established,  and  here  delighted 
gossipers  met  and  told  each  other  all  about  every  one  else's  affairs. 
There  was  Ben  Jonsons,  in  those  days,  who  wrote  dramatic  pieces 
and  showed  them  to  his  friends  over  a  cup  of  hot  spiced  rum.  Poets 
too,  full  of  the  tender  passion,  sighed  out  hexameters  of  love  in  that 
old  Coffee  House." 

When  Paul  Revere  swung  his  lanterns  in  the  steeple  of  the  old 
church,  and  evidently  not  fond  of  tea,  assisted  in  the  waste  of  that 
feminine  beverage  in  Boston  harbor,  there  was  no  thought  of  St. 
John  or  Trinity  Church,  but  this  act  of  his  helped  on  a  revolution 
which  had  far-reaching  eddies, — eddies  whose  circles  are  still 
spreading,  though  connection  is  lost  in  uncertainty,  and  thoughts 
have  run  in  other  channels. 

CAROLINA  HILL. 


tEercentenarp,  1908 


Paper    read    before    the    Women's    Canadian    Historical    Society    of 
Ottawa.—  October,   1908. 

It  seems  almost  a  work  of  supererogation  and  rather  presumptu- 
ous to  write  upon  a  subject  and  try  to  describe  a  scene  which  has 
already  been  so  fully  and  eloquently  done  by  the  best  journalists  in 
all  the  leading  papers  and  many  of  the  periodicals  and  magazines 
of  the  day  ;  but  at  the  request  of  our  President  and  the  Programme 
Committee  I  have  added  another  sketch  to  the  many  which  have 
preceded  it. 

The  pronunciation  of  the  word  '"tercentenary"  has  caused  much 
discussion  and  been  pronounced  in  so  many  ways  that  it  is  quite 
confusing,  but  Murray,  the  best  English  authority  upon  the  matter, 
says  decidedly  ''tercentenary"  and  the  classical  or  long  "e"  form- 
ing "tercente-nary"  is  used  by  Oxford  and  Cambridge  men. 

The  idea  of  this  grand  celebration  was  owing  chiefly  to  His 
Excellency,  Earl  Grey,  and  the  purchase  and  presentation  of  the 
battle-fields  of  the  Plains  of  Abraham  also  emanated  from  the  same 
source,  thus  restoring  to  the  nation  the  scene  of  one  of  the  most 
decisive  battles  of  the  world,  and  the  only  one  upon  record  in  which 
both  commanders  lost  their  lives.  The  year  1908  will  go  down  to 
posterity  of  the  annals  of  Canadian  history  as  the  year  of  the  ter- 
centenary or  300th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  Quebec  by 
Samuel  de  Champlain.  On  the  3rd  of  July,  1608,  Champlain,  one 
of  the  greatest  explorers  of  his  age,  was  born  in  Brouage,  France, 
and  made  no  less  than  thirty  voyages  between  France  and  this 
country,  which  he  called  New  France,  besides  extensive  explora- 
tions into  the  heart  of  the  country  up  the  Ottawa  and  to  the 
Georgian  Bay;  and  died  in  Quebec  on  Christmas  Day,  1635,  one 
hundred  years  after  the  discovery  of  the  country  by  Jacques  Cartier. 

What  a  revelation  it  would  have  been  to  him  could  he  have  seen 
Quebec  as  she  lay  sparkling  in  the  sunshine,  or  blazing  with 
myriads  of  electric  lights  on  her  300th  birthday,  adorned  with  yards 
and  yards  of  bunting,  flags  and  banners,  with  the  strains  of  martial 
music,  the  clash  of  arms,  the  roll  of  drums,  the  boom  of  cannon, 
and  the  rush  of  hundreds  of  feet  resounding  throughout  all  her 
streets,  and  eleven  battle-ships  or  cruisers,  eight  British,  two 
French  and  one  American,  at  anchor  beneath  the  shadow  of  the 
mighty  citadel. 
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The  celebration  began  on  July  20th  and  lasted  till  the  31st,  the 
festivities  of  course  being  at  their  height  during  the  visit  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  who  sailed  from  Portsmouth,  on  the  15th,  accom- 
panied by  Sir  Francis  Hophood,  representing  the  Colonial  office, 
and  the  Earl  of  Dudley,  on  his  way  to  take  the  Governor-General- 
ship of  Australia.  The  Prince  arrived  on  the  afternoon  of  Wednes- 
day, 22nd,  and  it  is  needless  to  say  that  the  terrace,  the  battery,  the 
slope  from  the  citadel,  and  every  point  from  which  a  view  could  be 
obtained,  were  crowded  with  eager  spectators  as  the  "Indomit- 
able" and  her  escort  the  "Minotaur"  swept  majestically  up  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  took  up  their  positions  opposite  the  King's  wharf, 
amid  the  roar  of  cannon  from  the  citadel  and  all  the  other  battle- 
ships. His  Excellency,  with  Lord  Roberts  and  other  distinguished 
guests,  then  went  out  to  greet  the  Prince,  who  landed  shortly  after- 
wards, and  passing  through  the  tastefully  decorated  arch,  erected 
for  the  event,  took  his  place  in  the  state  carriage  drawn  by  four 
horses  with  liveried  outriders  and  footmen,  and  proceeded  to  the 
citadel  with  a  mounted  escort,  carriages  and  motors  containing 
his  staff  and  friends.  The  avenue  to  the  citadel  was  lined  with 
troops  and  throngs  of  people  on  either  side  of  the  picket  fence,  while 
one  of  the  most  impressing  items  in  the  whole  of  the  celebration  was 
the  long  line  of  Highlanders  in  full  costume,  with  their  waving 
plumes,  standing  in  single  file  along  the  ramparts  and  outlined  like 
statues  or  cameos  against  the  background  of  blue  sky. 

Thursday,  23rd,  was  specially  devoted  to  the  honouring  of 
Champlain  who  was  personated  by  the  Sheriff  of  Quebec,  and  landed 
at  3  p.m.  at  the  Finley  market  wharf,  from  the  facsimile  of  the 
"Don  de  Dieu."  A  civic  address  of  welcome  was  presented  to  His 
Royal  Highness  at  the  foot  of  Champlain' s  statue,  with  other  ad- 
dresses from  representatives  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The 
historical  procession,  headed  by  Jacques  Cartier,  and  including  all 
those  taking  part  in  the  Pageant  who  had  been  waiting  for  some 
time  in  line  all  the  way  down  Mountain  Hill  to  the  wharf,  then 
passed  before  the  Prince  and  paraded  through  the  principal  streets. 
In  the  evening  a  state  dinner  was  given  by  His  Excellency  to  the 
Prince,  the  city  was  illuminated,  as  well  as  a  display  of  fireworks 
from  Levis. 

On  Friday,  24th,  the  grand  naval  and  military  review  was  held 
upon  the  Plains  of  Abraham.  About  15,000  soldiers  and  10,000 
sailors  passed  before  the  reviewing  stand,  probably  the  greatest 
number  ever  brought  together  in  the  history  of  Canada,  and  at  the 
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close  of  the  review  the  Prince  handed  the  Governor-General  the 
title  deeds  of  the  Plains  of  Abraham  and  St.  Foy.  His  Worship, 
the  Mayor  of  Quebec,  gave  a  luncheon  in  honour  of  the  Prince  at 
the  Garrison  Club,  at  which  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  Sir  Frederick 
Borden,  General  Lake,  and  other  dignitaries  were  present.  In  the 
evening  the  State  Ball  tendered  by  the  Government  of  the  Province 
of  Quebec  to  His  Royal  Highness,  took  place  in  the  Parliament 
Buildings. 

On  Saturday,  July  25th,  the  Prince  reviewed  the  line  of 
assembled  ships  of  Great  Britain,  France  and  the  "United  States, 
Royal  salutes  being  fired  from  the  citadel  and  all  the  yhips.  In  the 
afternoon  the  Prince  and  party  attended  what  was  called  the  state 
performance  of  the  Pageant. 

Sunday,  July  26th,  His  Royal  Highness  attended  morning  ser- 
vice at  Holy  Trinity  Cathedral,  driving  to  church  with  Earl  Grey. 
Admission  to  the  cathedral  was  by  ticket.  At  the  same  hour  mass 
was  celebrated  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham,  which  was  attended  by 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk. 

On  Monday,  July  27th,  the  Royal  party  visited  the  old  French 
Canadian  village  of  St.  Joachim,  and  were  the  guests  of  the  priests 
of  Laval  Seminary  at  their  summer  retreat,  Chateau  Bellevue,  at 
Petit  Cap.  The  visit  was  rather  informal  and  much  enjoyed  by  the 
Prince.  In  the  afternoon  the  Regatta  on  the  St.  Lawrence  was  wit- 
nesesd  by  the  Prince  and  was  most  interesting  to  the  public.  In  the 
evening  a  grand  naval  display,  with  sham  battle  and  search  lights 
from  the  ships,  fireworks  and  the  usual  illuminations  of  the  city 
took  place.  Quebec  within  its  walls  being  so  small,  and  all  points 
of  interest  so  near  together,  lends  tself  to  such  a  brilliant  spectacle. 
The  Chateau  Frontenac,  Dufrerin  Terrace,  Government  Gardens, 
Wolfe  and  Montcalm  monument,  and  Champlain  statue  formed  a 
perfect  sea  of  radiance,  while  the  glittering  ships  and  twinkling 
lights  in  Lower  Town  and  Point  Levis  lay  below.  At  the  other  end 
of  the  city  the  picturesque  gates  stood  like  fiery  sentinels  and  the 
Parliament  Buildings  just  outside  St.  Louis  gate  glowed  with 
festoons  of  coloured  lights  from  the  centre  to  all  the  corner  towers. 

The  Quebec  tercentenary  illuminations  can  never  be  forgotten 
by  those  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  behold  them. 

On  Monday  afternoon  the  "Indomitable"  was  thrown  open  to 
the  public,  and  was  visited  by  hundreds,  two  small  steamers,  "The 
Queen' '  and  "The  Pilot"  conveying  passengers  over  at  a  cost  of 
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twenty-five  cents  for  the  round  trip.  The  voyage  to  Quebec  was 
the  maiden  voyage  of  the  "Indomitable."  She  was  not  quite  com- 
pleted and  is  said  to  be  the  largest  and  fastest  ship  of  the  kind  in 
the  world,  with  the  guns  of  a  man-of-war  and  the  swiftness  and 
coaling  capacity  of  a  cruiser.  The  fine  looking  sailor  who  talked  to 
us  informed  us  that  the  first  part  of  the  voyage  was  very  rough, 
with  the  waves  sweeping  over  the  decks,  then  they  got  into  fog  and 
lastly  into  "hice,"  but  if  they  did  not  meet  with  fog  or  "nice"  they 
would  get  home  in  five  days.  We  were  allowed  to  look  at,  but  not 
enter  the  Prince's  apartments,  and  were  shown  the  officers'  cabins 
and  mess  room,  which  an  old  woman  said,  in  surprised  tones,  "was 
the  cleanest  part  of  the  ship." 

Tuesday,  July  28th,  His  Eoyal  Highness  planted  a  tree  in 
Victoria  Park  in  commemoration  of  his  visit,  and  attended  a  garden 
party  at  Spencerwood,  given  by  His  Honour  the  Lieut. -Governor 
and  Lady  Jette.  He  went  on  board  the  "Indomitable"  that  even- 
ing and  sailed  with  the  tide  next  morning,  after  a  most  busy  and 
successful  visit.  Earl  Roberts,  the  beloved  "Bobs,"  will  remain 
with  us  a  little  longer,  and  to  the  great  joy  of  the  public  has 
promised  to  visit  some  of  our  other  cities. 

We  now  turn  to  the  great  Pageant  which,  with  the  military 
review  and  the  visit  of  the  Prince  and  Lord  Roberts,  form  the 
greatest  features  of  the  celebration.  Too  much  praise  cannot  be 
accorded  to  Mr.  Frank  Lascelles,  the  talented  and  energetic  designer 
and  master  of  the  Pageants.  Mr.  Lascelles  also  managed  the  Oxford 
Pageant  last  summer  and  came  to  Canada  last  winter,  spending  the 
intervening  time  in  the  preparation  and  research  requisite  for  such 
a  gigantic  undertaking.  The  Pageant  was  divided  into  ten  scenes, 
or,  as  they  are  called  in  England,  episodes,  and  all  were  beautiful, 
beginning  with  the  arrival  of  Jacques  Cartier  and  his  reception  by 
the  Indians,  and  ending  with  Wolfe  and  Montcalna  and  their  at- 
tendant armies.  The  most  beautiful  may  have  been  the  reception  of 
Jacques  Cartier  by  Francis  I  and  his  Queen,  in  the  gardens  of 
Fontainbleau,  the  King  and  Queen  being  mounted  on  horse-back 
under  a  canopy,  the  queen  wearing  some  rich  gold  colored  material, 
and  all  the  ladies  of  the  court  also  mounted  and  arrayed  in  all 
shades  of  rich  velvets.  Also  scene  three,  in  which  we  are  transported 
to  the  Louvre,  and  Champlain  receives  his  commission  from 
Henry  IY  to  set  out  for  New  France.  A  "Pavane,"  a  stately  court 
dance  of  the  period,  is  danced  before  the  king  and  queen,  who  are 
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seated  on  a  dais  under  a  canopy.  The  stately  "Pavane"  was 
danced  on  a  royal  blue  carpet,  covered  with  fleur  de  lys,  to  the 
music  of  hanboys,  cymbals  and  lutes.  It  was  a  most  brilliant 
spectacle,  the  costumes  so  rich  and  perfect,  the  slow  and  graceful 
movements  of  the  dancers  and  the  swords  glittering  in  the  sunlight 
as  they  were  crossed  over  the  ladies'  by  their  partners. 

In  the  fourth  scene  Champlain  brings  his  young  wife  to  Quebec 
and  is  received  by  the  garrison.  The  friendly  Indians  dance  a 
calumet  in  their  honour,  a  striking  contrast  to  the  "Pavane"  in  the 
preceding  scene.  It  may  be  added  that  Champlain  was  most  be- 
loved by  the  Indians  and  sincerely  mourned  by  them  at  his  death. 

The  most  touching  scene  was  the  arrival  of  Mere  Marie 
L' Incarnation  with  the  Ursulines,  Jesuits  and  Madame  de  la 
Peltrie,  who  gives  her  wealth  to  found  the  Ursuline  Convent,  the 
little  Indian  children  creep  cautiously  forward  and  then  retreat, 
but  encouraged  by  the  calm  sweetness  and  loving  smiles  of  the 
Sisters  at  last  gather  round  them  to  be  taught,  while  the  bells  chime 
a  glad  welcome. 

Scene  six  is  the  most  exciting,  where  the  heroic  Dollard  and  his 
sixteen  companions  in  arms  at  the  Long  Sault,  keep  the  fort  against 
the  Iroquois.  The  Indians  fire  off  numberless  arrows.  After  a 
brave  defence  the  palisade  falls,  the  victorious  Indians  shout 
"Koay",  rush  in  and  lastly  carry  off  their  dead  in  procession,  with 
their  trophies  elevated  upon  poles,  and  thus  was  the  young  colony 
saved  from  destruction,  and  it  is  a  reproach  to  succeeding  genera- 
tions that  no  suitable  memorial  marks  the  spot  where  Dollard  and 
his  little  band  perished  so  nobly. 

Scene  seven  is  the  most  impressive.  Monseigneur  de  Laval 
receives  the  Lieutenant-General  of  King  Louis  XIV,  the  Marquis 
de  Tracy.  Everything  is  done  with  the  utmost  ceremony  and 
dignity ;  the  great  Bishop  wears  his  mitre  and  vestments  and  carries 
a  great  crozier,  standing  under  a  canopy.  The  Marquis  advances, 
kisses  the  Bishop's  ring,  and  the  crucifix  held  for  him  by  a  priest. 
Twelve  Indian  chieftains  welcome  him,  making  a  speech  and  laying 
down  their  bows  and  arrows  at  his  feet,  and  the  bells  ring  out  a 
joyous  peal. 

In  the  next  scene  fourteen  Indian  tribes  acknowledge  the  sway 
of  the  King  of  France  before  the  upraised  cross,  and  in  the  ninth 
scene  Count  Frontenac  makes  his  famous  answer  to  the  envoy  of 
Sir  William  Phips,  and  says :  "I  will  answer  your  general  only  by 
the  mouth  of  my  cannon,  that  he  may  learn  a  man  like  me  is  not  to 
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be  summoned  after  this  fashion.  Tell  him  to  do  his  best  and  I  will 
do  mine."  The  Englishman  is  brought  over  the  barricades  and  back 
again,  blind-folded. 

The  last  scene  was  truly  magnificent  and  simply  baffles  descrip- 
tion. It  should  be  seen  to  be  understood.  The  stately  generals  on 
horse-back  at  the  heads  of  their  armies,  hundreds  of  men  marching 
and  counter-marching,  the  moving  mass  of  colour  blending  into  one 
gorgeous  whole,  the  ladies  and  courtiers  of  the  other  scenes  grouped 
at  one  side  of  the  green  sward,  the  broad  St.  Lawrence,  with 
churches  and  cottages  on  the  opposite  shore,  and  the  purple  Lauren- 
tians  melting  away  into  the  distance. 

The  jack-tars  must  not  be  forgotten;  they  brought  on  and  off 
stage  properties,  if  they  might  be  called  so,  with  the  utmost 
dexterity,  running  like  hares,  tEeir  faces  wreathed  with  smiles,  and 
causing  both  admiration  and  amusement  among  the  immense 
audiences,  for  the  grand  stand  was  warranted  to  hold  15,000  people. 

Four  hundred  Indians,  men,  women  and  children,  took  part  in 
the  Pageant,  belonging  to  the  Huron  tribe  of  Lorette,  Ojibways  from 
Garden  River,  Iroquois  from  Caughnawaga,  and  the  Mohawks  and 
Onondagas  from  their  respective  reservations.  The  men  with  the 
most  wonderful  feather  head-dresses  and  all,  were  encamped  in  their 
tepees  near  the  Plains  of  Abraham. 

The  celebration  has  called  forth  much  criticism,  and  weak 
spots  in  the  management  have  been  found,  but  when  magnitude  and 
duration  are  considered,  the  general  verdict  is  that  it  was  remark- 
ably good.  Complaints  have  been  made  of  extortion  and  ruinous 
prices,  which  were  undeniably  true,  but  would  not  any  of  Quebec's 
sister  cities  have  behaved  in  exactly  the  same  manner  under  the 
same  circumstances? 

With  the  exception  of  heat,  the  weather  was  perfect,  not  a 
single  function  was  interfered  with  or  marred,  except  the  second 
tatoo,  which  had  to  be  cancelled  owing  to  rain,  but  the  money  was 
honourably  refunded. 

It  is  now  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  since  the  golden  lilies  of 
France  have  floated  from  the  ramparts  of  that  noble  fortress  which 
has  been  so  aptly  called  the  "Gibraltar  of  the  West,"  but,  though 
the  lilies  have  fallen  they  are  unstained  save  by  the  blood  of  their 
heroes,  so  many  of  whom  died  for  them,  and  "sleep  their  last  sleep" 
upon  the  fields  of  Abraham,  while  today  a  gallant  descendant  fills 
the  foremost  political  position  in  the  land.  Since  1759  the  grand 
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old  Union  Jack,  "the  flag  that  braved  a  thousand  years  the  battle 
and  the  breeze,"  has  waved  serenely  from  the  King's  Bastion,  for 
God  has  prospered  us  and  given  us  the  blessing  of  peace. 

It  is  the  finger  of  God  which  opens  and  closes  the  pages  of  the 
book  of  history,  and  when  one  chapter  closed  upon  the  Plains  of 
Abraham,  another  opened,  the  keynote  to  which  should  ever  be 
brotherly  love  and  harmony,  and  that  the  descendants  of  two  great 
nations,  called  upon  to  dwell  together  in  this  country,  should  con- 
tinually strive  for  the  advantage  of  Canada.  "This  Canada  of 
ours,"  "Ma  Patrie"  which  now  extends  from  the  tossing  Atlantic 
past  old  Quebec,  the  only  walled-in  city  on  the  continent,  away  into 
the  golden  west,  with  her  spreading  prairies  and  snow-capped 
Rockies,  down  to  the  soft  waves  of  the  Pacific,  and  all  are  the  sub- 
jects of  the  most  popular  and  peace-loving  monarch  in  Europe. 
"God  Save  the  King." 

EVA  G.  READ. 
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